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INTBODUCTOBY EEMABKS 


ON THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 

or 


THE HINDOOS. 


Th B Hindoos Attribute many of tbeir ancient writings to the 
gods ; but for the origin of the they go still higher, and 
declare it to have been from everlasting. When we look into 
the v6dii itself, however, we there find the names of the authors ; 
and that all the books composing what is called the v4du have 
had ah earthly origin. 

'ilie period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philoso- 
phers® fiourished, is still involved In much obscurity; but, the 
ipparent agreement, in many striking particulars, between the 
Hindoo and the Greek systems of philosophy, not only suggests 
the idea 6f some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for 
their belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable 
antiquity claimed by the Hindoos ; and, after the reader shall 

* These persons were called Moonees, from munu, to know ; and often, 
Onanee, or. The Wise ; thus even in the veiy names by which their learned 
men were designated, we find the closest union between the Gieek and Hindoo 
Philosophy. “ What is now called philosophy, was,"’ says Brucker, in the 
infancy of human society, called Wisdom : the title of Wise Men was, at 
that time, frequently conferred upon persons who had little claim to such a 
distinction."* 
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have compared the two systems, the author is persuaded he 
will r ot consider the conjecture as improbable, that Pythagoras 
and others did really visit India, or, that Goutumu and Pytha- 
goras were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admitted, 
it will follow, that the diirshunus were wTitten about five hun- 
dred years before the Christian acra. The v6dus, we may sup- 
pose, were not written many years before the durshun^s, for 
Kopilu, the founder of the Sankhyu sect, was the grandson of 
Mtinoo, the preserver and prormdgatoy of the first aphorisms of 
the vedus ; Goutumu, the founder of the Noiyayiku sect, mar- 
ried the daughter of Brumha, the first ma?e : and Kunadii and 
Phtunjulee, the founders of two other of these schools, 
belonged to the same, or nearly the same period. We are 
thus enabled to fix upon an epoch, in the most interesting 
period of Hindoo history, which is not only rendered probable 
by the accordance of two philosophical systems, but by all the 
cnronological data to be gathered from the scattered fragments 
of history found in the pooraniis. 

The author, at one time, was disposed to form the following 
theory respecting the progress of the Hindoo literature : as the 
original vedii is called by a name which implies that it was re- 
ceived by tradition, ° and as the doctrines taught in the six 
schools of philosophy are believed to have been founded on the 
aphorisms (sootrus) received by tradition from Kopilu, Goutu- 
mu, Putunjulee, Kunadii, Vedii-vyasu, and Joirainee, he con- 
jectured, that about the period of the rise of the Grecian 
philosophy, several wise men rose up among the Hindoos, who 
delivered certain dogmas, which were preserved during a cer- 
tain unknown period as sacred traditions. For the most 
ancient of these dogmas no parent was found, and they were 
called the v6du j the others became known by the names of the 
six sages above-mentioned, Down to this period, he supposed 
the vedii and the durshunus to have existed only in the sayings 
of* these ancient sages ; but that at length men arose, who 
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adopi^ed these aphorisms as first principles, established schools 
in which they were explained, and from whence were promul- 
gated certain systems of philosophical opinion ; from this time> 
these systems being committed to writing, disputations multi- 
plied, till, amidst these confused speculation's, it . became 
impossible to fix any standard of opinion. — At length, a learned 
and most indefatigable man, Dwoipayunii, collected a hetero- \ 
geneous^ mass of materials, the opinions and efiusions of dif- 
ferent philosophers, and, having arranged them as well as such 
a chaos could be arranged, he called this compilation the 
vedu^* According to this reasoning, the durshunus are more 
ancient than the compilation by Vedii-vasu^ called the v^du ; 
but as the Hindoo learning was then in its wane, this compila- 
tion was soon venerated as the self-evident word proceeding 
out of the mouth of Kfimhu and it was declared to be 
a very high crime for th^se ^cred writings to be even read in 
the ears of a shoodru. 

We must not suppose, that V ^du-vasii included in his com- 
pilation the works pf all the philosophical sects : he contented 
himself with inserting extracts from the works of each school, and 
especially from the v6dantu. The durshiiniis and the smritees 
evidently form a body of writings distinct from the v^dds; 
though passages are to be found in the v^dfis favouring every 
philosophical speculation professed among the Hindoos. The 
modem Hindoos believe, that the v^dix is the source of 
all' the shastrus, just as an illiterate Englishman might sup- 
pose, that every part of English learning came from the Ency- 
clopedia. 

Their most distinguished writers appear to have been, Swa- 
y&m bhoovd, or MSnoo, Kopilu, Goutumfi, Putunjulee, Kuna- 
du, V§dii-vasu, Joxminee, Nariidu, MSreechee, Poolustyu, 

* To perceive the propriety of this epithet, the reader need only examine 
Mr. Colebrooke’s ver>' learned Essay. 
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^oelShu^ Vushisht’hu, Bbrigoo, Vrihusputee, Unjira, Utree, 
I^>‘uch6ta, Diikshii, Shutatupu, Devulu, Lotniishu, Siim- 
biirttii, Apiistumbii, Boudhayunu, Pitamuhti, Ujustyu, Kush- 
yupu, Paruskuru, Hareetu, Visbnoo, Katyayunu, Shilnkhu, 
Idkhitii, Ashwulayunu, Purashuru, Gurgu, Kast’hocHBee, 
VigK^ramitHi, Jumudugnee, Poit’heeniisee, Usbira, Prujapii« 
Nareejiinghu. Cbiivunu, Bhargiivu, Risbyiisbringu, Sbat- 
y^yiinu, Moitrayiineeyu, Shoonii-sh^pbu, Yugnii-parshwfi, 
Karshnajinee, Voijuvapu, Lokakshee, GargyS, SoomSntoo, 
Jatookurnii^ Yayanu, Vaghru-padu, and Vaghrii-kurau. Of 
these the author has given bome biographical sketches in 
the following pages. 

These were the most ancient of tbeJr philosophers; and the 
Barnes of some of them are found in the v^dus ; others were 
the founders of their different schools of philosophy, and others 
the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws* The latest 
period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is 
the commencement of the kulee yoogh ; after this a number 
®f celebrated metaphysicians, poets, and philologists appeared 
^ the courts of the Hindoo monarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in which they lived. 

Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of 
his readers, he might have given accounts of many other Hin- 
doo writers, such as Kriitoo, one of the seven sages, and author 
of certain formulas used at sacrifices ; Yiimu, author of one of 
fhe smritees ; Phrushooramu, the son of Jumudugnee, author 
of a work on the use of the bow, and who likewise avenged his 
father’s death by the destruction of the 1,000-armed Urjoonfi; 
Vishwhshruva, the father of Koov4ru, Raviinu, and Other 
giants, who wrote' rules for the periodical ceremonies called 
''''r&til; Yogee-yagnu-viilkyu, author of a law treatise ; Shan- 
^'^yu, Bhurudwajii, Vatsyu, and others, authors of certain 
gonealogies, and formulas relating to bramhinical ceremonies 
Gt’htirvu, and tJndhu-raoonee ; author of a law trea« 
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tise ; Shunukil, Shuniindtl, and Siinattinu ; Asooree, a smri- 
tee writer ; Voorhoo, author of a piece on the sankhyii philo- 
sophy; Markund6yu, a pooranii writer; Dooryasa, a most 
irascible sage, author of a work similar to the smri^ees, and of 
an oopu-pooranu ; Ooshuaa; Galuvu, author of remarks on 
altars for sacrifices, &c. ; Moudgulya, writer of a wdrk on the 
different casts, and their duties ; Javalee, Junhoo, and San- 
deepunee ; Ushtavukru, the writer of a siinghita ; Gobhilu, au- 
thor of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
v6du ; Shurubhungu, the writer of precepts on the duties 
of different classes of men ; Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as 
well as the author of a grammar ; Medhusu, who wrote on 
Bhiiguvutee, as the representative of matter ; Rjcheekii, and 
Kiinwii ; Dwoitii, auslior of a smritee called DwoitS-nirnuyii ; 
Tritii, Narayiinii, Savurnu, Shunutkoomaru, Ghritiikoushikfi, 
Koushiku, Ourbu, Vriidnu, Vaghrubhootee, Jurutkaroo, 
Dhoumyu, Sooteeku, Doorbiilu, Akhiindulu, Nuru, Mrikiin- 
doo, Viinjoolu, Manduvyii, Urdhiishira, Oordu-padu, Um- 
boobhojee, Voishiirapayunu, Dwidushii, Soubhiiree, and 
Balikilwu. 

Most of the Hindoo works on grammar^ and ethics, als well 
as their poems, appear more modern than the v^diis, the diir- 
shiinus, and smritees. We shall conclude these remarks by 
noticing, very briefly, the most distinguished of the Hindoo 
learned men in the lower departments of literature. 

Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, might have been 
placed among the Hindoo sages ; but I have not been able to 
discover the period in which he flourished. The Mhhi^ghu 
grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one mentioned as 
more ancient than Paninee’s. Siirwu-burmaeharyu was the 
author of the Kulapii, a grammar enlarged by Doorgii-siDg- 

^ A friend suggpsts, peibaps grammar may have been coeval witti the 
v^drt, being one of the nogiiS, or appendant sciences. 

B 3 
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hfci, and now used in many parts of India. Krumiideshwuru 
wrote the Sungkshiptu-saru, another Tfell known grammar ^ and 
Joomiiru another, distinguished bv his name. We might add 
Vopil-devu, the author of the Moogdhubodhu, and many 
others, for the Hindoos can boast many very able philo- 
logists. 

At the head of the Hindoo poets must be placed Valmee- 
ku, the author of the Ramayiinu, written during the life of 
Ramu ; and, after him, Vanu-bbuttu, the author of the Ka- 
diimbuiee, a celebrated descriptive poem; and Juyu-devii;, 
who wrote the Geetil Govin lu, in praise of Krishnu. At the 
court oT Vikrumadityii, we find many poets; Kalee-dasii, 
author of the Riighoo vuagshii, of thq.. Koomaru-sumbhuvii, 
in praise of Shivu, of the Ubhignanil-shukooritulu, in honour 
of Doosiimuntu, a king, of the Niiloduyu, in piaiseof king 
Nttlh, of the Ritoo-sungharu, on the seasons, of the Vikrfi- 
morvushee, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the 
names Maluvikagnimitru, and M^hu-dodtti ;^-Bhuvu-hhootee' 
wrote the ^lalutee-madhi^vu, a poem of the same description, 
and the Veeru-churitrii, and the Oottiaii-churitru, poems in 
honour of Kamii; Ghutiikurpuru wTote a poem in a most 
eccentric form, on the rainy season, and challenged aii the 
Hindoo po^^ts to write one of equal merit. Kalee-dasfi ac- 
cepted the challenge, and wrote his Niiioduyu ;~Soobundhoo 
wrote the Vasuvii-dutta, on the amours of a king's son;-— 
Maghu, a king, wrote on the destruction of Shishoo-palu, &c. 
— Bhariivee wrote the Kiratarjooneeyii, on the wars of the 
Pandiivus;-— Shreehurshu wrote the Noisbudhu, on the ad- 
ventures of Miilu, a king Bhurtree-Huree wrote the Bhiit- 
tee, on the exploits of Rarnu, and the Sbhthku, one of the 
best poems in the language ;—Mooraree-Mishrfi wrote the 
Unurghyh-raghtivu, in praise of Ramd ;-.PiikshMhtiru.mish- 
ru wrote the Prasunnu-raghuvQ, a similar poem ;-Bhanoo- 

• Translated by H. H. Wilson, Esq. 
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duttS-mishru wrote the Rusu-munjuree, an amorous poehi ; 
Krishnu-mishru wrote the Prubodhu-chundroduyu, a philo- 
sophical poem; — Umuroo wrote the Umuru-shiituku, a love 
song;— K4vi raj u wrote the Raghiivu-panduveeju, on Ramu, 
Yoodhist’hiril, &c. 

The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also : among 
the most celebrated were Murmmiit’hu-bhuttu, who wrote 
the Kavyu-prukashu ;! and Vishwu-nat’hu-kiivirajuj who wrote 
-the Sahityu-durpunu. 

Their astronomical writers have yiot been Sooryu 

wrote the Sooryu-siddhantu ; Bhaskdracharyu, the Siddhantu- 
shiromunee, and th^ Leelaviitee; Vunumalee-mishru, the 
Saru-munjiiree ; Vurahacharyu, the Vurahii-sunghita; Go- 
vinda-nundu, the Shooddhee-deepika^ Pudmu-navu, the Bhoo- 
vunu-deepukil ; Narayunu-shurma, the Shantiku-tiitwantd ; 
Bhiittotpulu, the Horashut-pdnchashika; Ramii-doivugnu, 
the Moohoortu-cliintamunee ; Vushisht’hu wrote a sunghita 
known by his own name, and so did Mukurundd ; Shr§e-pdtee, 
the Riitnu-mala ; Shutanundii, the Bhaswutee ; Rdghooniin* 
ddnu, the Yotishu-tuttwu, and K6vulu-ramu, the Gunitd- 
raju. 

Although the author regrets the want of more ample 
materials, he is happy that he has been able to give in this 
volume accounts of jifty-nine writers who assisted either 
in the vddiis, the durshiinus, or the law books. It is a pain- 
ful circumstance, that no copious Btograyhical Accounts of 
men of so high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should 
be obtainable. How interested do we feel in the early, do- 
mestic, and closing histories, as well as in the scholastic dis- 
putes, of Socrates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philo- 
sophers; and yet histories of the Indian sages equally in- 
teresting might doubtless have been compiled. We are not yet 
certain that they were not ; but as it appears that the Hindoos 

B 4 
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never had a civil historian, it is too probable that they never 
had a philosophical one. If this be the case, these philo- 
sophers perished in the forests and groves where they studied 
and instructed their disciples, without one of these disciples 
possessing either sentiment, ambition, or gratitude enough to 
perpetuate the memory of his master. — In this dearth of biogra- 
phical materials, the author has collected what he was able, 
but he hopes much more may be published by persons of 
greater leisure • he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of 
these sages may be found amidst the immense stores of Hin- 
doo literature, though he fears they will scarcely supply a 
volume like the first part of Brucker’s Hlstoria Critica Phi- 
losophise. 

It is true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could 
not have supplied many materials for history ; but there must 
have been various interesting occurrences, even in the forests 
or convents where they resided, and in their occasional inter- 
course with each other, and with the kings, their patrons, 
which would have given a peculiar interest to such memoirs : 
but here, as in their political history, we meet with nothing 
that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nor on 
those learned disputations in which we know they were en- 
gaged.f 

We are however unde# great obligations to these historians, 
for pointing out so clearly the subjects which engaged 
the enquiries of these philosophers — that is, the divine nature f 
the emdences of truths the origin of things, the natur of the dif- 
fer ant forms of matter, and the methods of obtaining re-unton to 
the soul of the voorld. It will not escape the recollection of the 
reader, that these were the very subjects so constantly dis- 
cussed in the Grecian schools ; and he will no doubt be still 

f These disputes, as described by the pouranic writers, w^ere equally vio- 
lent with those of the dialectic philosophers, and were maintained by idle 
quibbles, jejune reasonings, and imposing sophisms,” like those of the 
Greeks. 
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mdre struck with these coincidences, when he has read these In- 
troductory Remarks, and has gone over the notes at the bot^tom 
of. the succeeding pages. These subjects of enquiry, it must be 
confessed, lay at the foundation of all that was interesting 
to them in those dark ages, but by the Hindoo ascetics 
they were discussed in a manner so metaphysical, that only 
minds equally abstracted withr theirs could be interested in 
them ; and this was very much the case with some of the Gre^, 
specially on points which related to the divine nature, and 
the origin of the universe.® 

A nmdern writer has given the following concise summary 
of the Greek philosophy, as taught by its most celebrated 
sages, and the author here inserts it, to assist his readers in a 
comparison of the twg systems. 

Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Supreme 
Being, without beginning or end, but asserted at the same 
time the eternity of matter. He taught, that the elements 
befog mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, se- 
parated, reduced into order, and that thus the world was 
formed ; that God infused into matter a portion of his divine 
spirit, which animates and moves it ; and that he committed 
the_care of this world, and the creation of mankind, to beings 
■who are constantly subject to his will. It was further his 
opinion, that mankind have two souls, of separate and dif- 
ferent natures, the one corruptible, the other immortal ; that 
the latter is a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, . 
^nd is the ^urce of reason ; that the former, the mortal soul, 
is divided into two portions, one of which, residing in the heart, 
produces passion and desires ; the other, between the dia- 
phragm and navel, governs the animal functions of life ; that 

* ** Nature and Us origin was the highest object of study of the Pytha- 
gorean schools.*' The author is indebted to Dr, Enfield’s Abridgment of 

Brucker for this and most of the notes in this chapter. 
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the mortal soul ceases to exist with the life of the body, but 
that the divine soul^ no longer clogged by its union with mat- 
ter, continues i^s existence, either in a state of happiness or of 
punishment. That the souls of the virtuous, of those whose 
actions are guided by their reason, return after death into the 
source from whence they Sowed ; while the souls of those who 
submitted to the government of the passions, afler being for a 
certain time confined to a place destined for their reception, are 
sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

“ Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I 
am at a loss upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being is clearly asserted by him, and 
not any where contradicted. He taught, that the universe and 
motion are eternal, having for ever existed, and being without 
end ; and although this world may have undergone, and be 
still subject to, convulsions arising from extraordinary causes, 
yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back the 
elements into their proper relative situations, and preserves the 
whole ; that even these convulsions have their source in nature : 
that the idea of a chaos, or the existence of the elements with- 
out form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every 
where see established, and which, constantly guiding the prin- 
ciple of motion, must from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In 
every thing, we are able to discover a train of motive prin- 
ciples, an uninterrupted chain of causes and effects : and that 
as nothing can happen without a cause, the word accident is an 
unmeaning expression, employed in speaking of effects, of 
whose causes we are ignorant. That in following this chain 
we a.e led up to the primitive cause, the Supreme Being, the 
universal soul, who, as the will moves the body, moves the 
whole system of the universe. Upon these principles, it was 
natural for him to suppose the souls of mankind to be portions 
or emanations of the divine spirit, which at death quit the 
body, and, like a drop of water falling into the ocean, are ab- 
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sorbed in the divinity. Though he therefore taught the im- 
mortality of human souls, yet, as be did not suppose them to 
exist individually, he consequently denied a future state of re- 
wards and punishmaats. ^ Of all things,’ says he, ^ the most 
terrible is death, after which, we have neither to hope for 
good, nor' to dread evil/ 

Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there 
arc two eternal qualities : the one active, tlje other passive* 
Ihat the former is a pure and subtle aether, the divine spirit, 
and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until united with 
the active principle ; that the divine spirit, acting upon mat- 
ter, produced fire, air, water, and earth; or separated the 
elements from each other ; that it cannot, however, be said, that 
God created the world by a voluntary determination, but by 
the effect of established principles, which have ever existed 
and will for ever continue. Yet, as the divine Spirit is th^ 
efficient principle, the world could neither have been formed 
nor preserved without him, all nature being moved and con- 
ducted by him, while nothing can move or affect him. Mat- 
ter may be divided, measured, calculated, and formed into in- 
numerable shapes ; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, 
unchangeable, and omnipresent. He supposed the universe, 
comprehending matter and space, to be without bounds ; but 
that the world is confined to certain limits, and is suspended in 
infinite space ; that the seed's of things existed in the primitive 
elements, and that by means of , the efficient principle they 
were brought forward and animated ; that mankind come into 
the world without any innate ideas, the mind being like a smooth 
surface, upon which, the objects of nature are gradually 
engraven by means of the senses ; that the soul of man, being 
a portion of the imiversal soul, returns, after death, to its first 
source, where it will remain until the d.estructioii of the world, 
a period at which the elements, being once more confounded, 
will again be restored to their present state of order and 
harmony.” 
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The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and 
compare them with the opinions of the Hindoo ascetics, here- 
after given, cannot fail of being astonished at the amazing 
agreement between the schools of Greece and India. 

The nature of the Divine existence, however deeply examined 
by the Hindoo sages, appeared to them so incomprehensible, 
that some of them gave up the subject in despair.. Kopilii says : 

* The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. The na- 
ture and existence of God are inscrutable ; he has nothing to 
do with creatures, nor they with him : we know nothing of 
God but by inference/ The expressions of others on this 
subject appear to be very little better than the lai^uage of de- 
spair ; Hareetu says, * God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the v6du, and have no bodily shape#*^ 
Chiivunu affirms, ^ Sound alone is god> Joiminee says the 
same, * God is simple sound; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God/^ Ashwulayunu declares, ‘ God is not 
a being separate from his name.’*'* Damascius, in his book of 
Principles, says, ^ According to certain Egyptian writings, there 
is one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated ; which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incom-^ 
prebensible.’" ' lam all that hath been, is, and shall be; and 
my veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered/® 

Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged 
with undermining the proofs of a separate and intelligent first 
cause — the Sankhyu, the Voish^shikii, and the Meemangsa; 
and though the founders, in some instances, write as though 
they meant to defend the orthodox opinions, it is quite clear, 
that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that 
the world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of 
an energy in some way confined exclusively to matter. In page 

^ Page 4. ? Page 35. * Page 47. * Page 286. Page 39. 

» Cmiwoitli. oinsciipliojj upon the Egyptian temple at Sais. 
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192, tbe reader will fiitd-natjess than nine atheistical proposi- 
tions mentioned and combated, and in pages 252 and 259 five 
similar propositions. Thus Kopilii unblush ingly denies to God 
the-creation of the world : he says, ^ The universe is the work 
of nature as possessed of the three qualities : nature is capable 
of the work of creation^ ibr behold the spider producing the 
web from its own bowels ; see the fall of inanimate bodies, 
and the production of milk in the udder of the cow’.? ‘ If when 
you say, that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion,' you will contradict the v^dii and smritees, for they 
declare that matter possesses motion [agitation;] therefore 
when we say, that matter is inert, our meaning must be conr 
fined to this idea, that it does not tend to any object, and is free 
from consciousness of its own existence.*^ • Nature is the 
root or the origin of the universe, since every thing proceeds 
from it, or is to be traced to ‘ There is in nature an un- 
created seed, from which all beings spring.** * Nature or 
chaos is the mother of the universe.*^ ‘ Nature is the source 
of all* and of actions too.**^— The Egyptians, it would appear, 
held the idea that the Supreme Being was something perfectly 
distinct from the Creator ; Jamblicus says, ‘ According to the 
Egyp^iaos, before all entities and principles there is one God, 
who is immoveable, always remaining in* the solitariness of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing else 
complicated with Anaximander, Anaximenes and 

Hippo acknowledged no other substance besides body, and re- 
solved all things into the motions, passions, and affections of 
And this agrees with the opinions of some of ' the Hindoo 
atheists, ‘ that the body was to be identified with spirit. '—Cud- 
worth describes four forms of atheism as prevailing among the 
Greeks": 1. ^ The Deraocritic, which derives all things from 
dead and stupid matter in the way of atoms and figures;— 

f Page 2. ' Page 136^ Kopilii, p. 3. » Soomiintoo, p. 

* Vyaghrii-padfi, p. 53. w PStunjiilee, p. 219. ^ Cudwortli. 

y Cud worth. 
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2. the Hylozoic or Stratonical, which attributes to all matter, as 
such, a certain living and energetic nature ; but deprived of all 
airimalityj sense, and consciousness : — the Anaximandrian, 
which with the Democritic fetches all things from dead and 
stupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generable 
and corruptible; 4. the Stoical atheism, which supposes one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe.’^ -•The same writer remarks, that 
* Hesiod and Homer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle 
for atheistic theogonists The greatest defect in the system 
of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appear- 
ances of nature, even those which respect animated and intel- 
ligent beings, upon the simple principles of matter and motion, 
without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence.’— 
Strato’s opinions were, ^ that there is inl>erent in nature a prin- 
ciple of motion, or force, without intelligence, which is the 
only cause of the production and dissolution of bodies.'— 
^ Wbat Heraclitus says concerning, fate, as an intelligent and 
rational principle in nature, the cause of motion, and con- 
sequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, 
not of a substance or being distinct from the primary fire, but 
the intrinsic power of this first principle, the necessary 
energy by which all things are produced/ — ‘ The stoical system 
teaches, that the efficient cause is pure ether, or fire, which 
comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings 
are necessarily produced/ — ‘ Democritus either entirely re- 
jected the nature of deity, or allowed him no share in the crea- 
tion or government of the world.' — ‘ He admitted no other 
soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to 
man, a blind force, resulting from the combination of certain 
subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire/ — ^ Epicu- 
rus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision 
and combination of atoms/^— One sect of Hindoo atheists 
actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or vacuum. 


* Cudwortlu 


» Enfield^ 
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thus contr^flicting Plato and Epicurus, whose axiom wasy 
* from nothing can nothing proceed/— Goutumii very pointedly 
Combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature : ‘ If it 
be said, that nature is to be identified with things tliemselves, 
then you make the cause and the 'effect the same ; or if you 
mean that nature is something separate from things, then what 
have you obtained, for this which you call nature must be com- 
petent to the work of creation, drc, and this is what we call 
God, 

Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hin- 
doo, Greek and Egyptian systems on this subject, let us next 
compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the 
Divine Nature. 

The V^dantees speak of God, unconnected with creation, as 
a being perfectly abstracted, dwelling in a state of profound 
tepose, similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men- 
tal intercourse with the world, p. 185. In a passage already 
quoted, we find the Egyptians entertained a similar idea, 
that ^ God^ always remains in the solitariness of his own unitj", 
there being nothing intelligible in him/^ Epicurus * considers 
the condition of the gods as.wholly separate from the world, 
and enjoying no other felicity than that which arises from inac- 
tive tranquility.’^ 

Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philoso- 
phers was, that God was the soul of the world. ^ He is the 
soul of all creatures/'^ * Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed, , 
that God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that 
nothing at all consisted without God.'® Agreeing with this 
also are these lines of Virgil : 

‘ Know first that heaven and earth’s compacted frame. 

And flowing waters, and the starry flame. 


^ Cudworth. 


* EufieW. 


^ V^d^-Vasii, i). 181. 


• Ctidwoiil 
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Jlnd both the radiant I'ghts— oue comnion soul 
Inspires^ and feeds, and animates the whole,*— 


* Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, 
pervaded all things :* ^ Epictetus and Antoninus also asserted, 
that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns to 
the soul of the world/ 

Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all 
things, he remained untouched by visible objects : ‘ Spirit has 
no intercourse with visible objects : the intercourse is that 
of intellect.’^ ^ Whether clothed or unclothed, since I re- 
semble the purity of a mirror, of ether, and of simple kncrw- 
ledge, I [spirit] am the same. The errors of the understand- 
ing, seen in visible things, are no more in the discoverer or 
lord, than the faults of things made v^ible are in the sun/ff 
^ Spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable*’ ^ The vital spirit, 
through its vicinity to the world as sovereign, influences inani- 
mate things as the loadstone the needle.’ ‘ When the universe 
falls upon spirit [as a shadow upon a wail], it becomes visible : 
spirit is said to be empty like space.’^ The idea wSich is evi- 
dently meant to be inculcated heie is, that spirit is the mere 
manifester, and that it has nothing to do either with the crea- 
tion or the government of the world. Aristotle taught, that 
‘ God observes nothing ; he cares for nothing beyond himseifl* 
— Cudworth says, ‘ Jamblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic for material and corporeal things, was mud or floating 
water ; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, 
above the watery mud, which signifies the transcendant emi- 
ncncy of the deity above matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world,* 

In direct contradiction to this was the doctrine inculcated 
principally in the V6dantu school, that God was matter as well 

* Putanjulee, p, 2^1 . « Kupilu, p. 166. ^ KupilS, p. 129, 158, 160. 
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as life : * Briimhii is the cause of all thidgs^ as well as thp 
things themselves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay 
as well as the potter, it will follow^ that he was indebted to 
some other for the clay/* * We have now made it manifest/ 
says pudworth, * that, according to the ancient Egyptian theb- 
Jogy, from which the Greek and European systems were de- 
rived, there was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which, as it produced all things from itself, so does it contain 
and comprehend the whole, and is itself, in a manner, all 
things.* Seneca says, ‘ What is God ? He is all that you see ; 
and all that you do not see ; and he alone is all things, he con- 
taining his own work, not only without, but also within/^ 
« Chrysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that 
God is the power of fate^* 

Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the 
whole material universe is as it were the clothing or body of 
the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
called the Viratii-poorooshu. For a particular description of 
this universal body and soul, see page 81. Cudworth says, 
* The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world as 
really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and 
members of their one supreme God, that great mundane 
animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one 
thing.’ * Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the 
world/* 

A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God 
was visible. One says, ^ God is to be seen by the yogee.**" 
< The visible form of God is light.’" * God is not without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form/o * God 

i V6dii-Vasu, page 183. ^ How closely does this agree with 

the fragment of Orpheus, * God from all eternity contained wiihin himself 
the unformed principles of tljp material world, which consisted of a com-» 
pound creation, the active power directing the passive.* l Enfield, 
m pat&ojulee, page 10. ** Kdnadil, page 11. ** Bhrigoo, page 23 

c 
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is possessed of form.’*" Kupilii objects to this doctrine, 

* When the v6du speaks of spirit as being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding' only : for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; it can only 
make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason why 
another should make known God: he is made known, and 
makes himself known/ page ISO, 

By other sages the Great Spirit and the spirit in man are 
identified as one : ^ I and all other living creatures, like the 
vacuum, are one,’ ^ The yogee worships atmu (self), viewing 
himself equally in all beings, and all equally in himself/"^ 

* Brfimhii and individuated spirit are one,* That which, 
pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or 
motion, is called individuated spirit ; and that which, pervading 
the whole universe, gives life and motion to ail, is BrumhS.’* 
There is no difference between the incarcerated and the per- 
fectly abstracted spirit ; the body is mere illusion/* ‘ There is 
no difFerence between spirit and the soul/' ^ If a person well 
understands spirit, (he knows himself to be) that spirit.’** ^ This 
is the voice of the v6dii and* the smritees. Spirit know thy- 
self.*"" These philosophers maintained also that spirit does 
not receive the consequences of actions : Kiipilu says, * spirit 
receives pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but that which 
enjoys or suffers is the understanding/ 

Respecting the unity of God, Kupdlii thus speaks, *The 
v6du and smritees teach us, that spirit is one when we ap- 
ply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to 
matter.'^ The Hindoo sages had evidently no idea of a trinity 
in the one God ; and it is unreasonable to expect that so deep 

_ ► KttihyiipH7 page 35 ; AshwidayiSn*, page 40 j Vishwamitrtt, page 
42; page 43; Poit^heenttsee, page 44; Prt^apatee, page 

45 ; NareejiiQgbu, page 46 ; Karsbaajiuee, page 49 ; Lokakfhee, page 
51 ; Jatookurn5, page 52. ^ Kupilu, page 164. ^ V644-Vyaa5, 

page 180. « V^dft'Vyatsa, page 192. ' Kttpilxi, page 4r ® 

pi IS, page 122. ^ Kiipiiu, page 125. ^ Page 147. 
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a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, should be discovered 
by them : the only semblance of this doctrine is found in the 
three created gods, Brumha, Vishnoo and Shivii, and to these 
three gods are assigned the affairs of the whole universe, as 
comprised in the work of creation, preservation, and destrec?* 
tion. These form the Supreme Government, and all the bther 
gods are the subordinate officers of government, judges, magis- 
trates, constables, &c. 

The opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus 
summed up : — KtipHu admits a deity, but declares that he is 
wholly separate from all terrene affairs ; and is in fact ‘,the 
unknown God that the soul in a state of liberation is God ; 
that nature is the sourt^e of every thing.— Putiinjulee main« 
tains exactly the same opinions.— Joiminee acknowledges a 
God distinct from the soul ; that this God is subject to actions, 
and that, while in this state of subjection, he communicates a 
power to actions to produce and govern all things. — V6dtt- 
Vasu speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, 
according to the Egyptian idea, ^remaining in the solitude of 
his own unity ;* and at other periods as uniting to himself 
matter, in which union he is considered as the animal soul. 
The energy necessary to the work of creation he considers as 
distinct from Brumliu,*^ but dependent upon him.— Goutiimii 
and Kiinadii speak of God as distinct from the soul ; as an 
almighty Being ; creating the universe by his command, using 
atoms. They consider the soul as separate from the Great 
Spirit, and as absorbed in it at the period of liberation — The 
Satwutiis and the Pouranics speak of God as essentially 
clothed with body : the former taught, that God, in the 
energy of joy, gave birth to the world proceeding from him- 
self : that human souls are separate from the divinity.— The 
Pouranics believe, that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth, 
is God ; and that he, taking the form of Brumha, as possessing 

* Platons idea was, that there were two eternal and independent causes of 
all things, God and matter. 

c 2 
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the quality leading to activity, created the world ; tliat he pre>- 
serves it in his own proper character ; and that, assuming the 
form of Shivu, he, possessing the quality of darkness, will 
destroy all things.— The Joinus deny the existence of such a 
being as God ; contend that nature is the source of all things, 
and that merit and demerit govern the world. — Many Bouddhiis 
appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the ex- 
istence of human souls, and a future state. 

When speaking of God in his abstract state, some of the 
Hindoo sages could express sublime conceptions though mixed 
with error : Thus Kupilii, * I [spirit] am all-pervading, pacific^ 
the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
ether, undecayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, 
untroubled, unchangeable.'* * God is a spirit without passions, 
separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness ; 
everlasting, incomprehensible, and unchangeable. After de- 
scribing all existences, be is that which is none of these.'^ 

« Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love.'*^ Goutumu’s 
ideas of the divine nature appear to come nearer to divine 
revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo pliilosophers : 

« God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver and the 
regenerator of all things.* And yet almost with the same 
breath he speaks in a most confused manner : ‘ God is capable 
of unity, qf division, of increase, of assigned dimensions : 
he possesses wisdom, desire, and thought.’'^ Kupilu, on tlie 
other hand, strips God of all attributes : ^ Spirit has no qua- 
lities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, 
spirit perceives nothing.’® 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Chris- 
tian idea of Providence : Kupilu says, ‘ When we speak of 
spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives the 
operations of the understanding, as a mirror receives the 
shadow.’ ‘ Spirit as the sustainer of the embryo [atomic] 

* Page 164. ** V6dii-Vasu, page 13. * KtipUii, page 156. 

Page 7. • Page 134. 
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world, may be called its supporter.’^ Putunjulee says, in the 
same strain, ^ Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the 
manifester, through intellect.* ^ Spirit has no intercourse with 
material objects/ page 221. It is true, indeed, that V^du- 
Vasii speaks of Brumhu as the charioteer, but in this character 
he himself is subject in his dispensations to the merit or de- 
merit of the governed. Kupilu plainly maintains, that ‘ God 
has othing to do with creatures, nor they with him/s Epicurus 
says, It is not consistent with our natural notions of the gods, 
as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber 
themselves w'ith the management of the world, or are subject 
to the cares and passions which must necessarily attend so 
great a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 
have no intercourse with^ mankind, nor any concern with the 
affairs of the world/ 

On the subject of Creation^ the Hindoo philosophers were 
as much at variance as on that of the divine nature : 

We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter 
itself was considered as capable of the work of creation : — 
Kupilu, Soomuntoo, Vagru-Padu, and Putunjulee all 
maintain this doctrine. Kiinadii appears to maintain the same 
opinion, when he says, ^in creation two atoms begin to be 
agitated, till at length they become separated from their for- 
mer union, and then unite, by which a new substance is formed, 
which possesses the qualities of the things from which it arose/^ 
The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power 
essential to matter, and that no separate cause was required or 
employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, that there is in 
matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 

V6du-Vasu, Viishisht’hu, and Vrihuspiitee believed, that 
God united to himself matter, and thus formed the world. 


f Page 145, 148. 
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^ In this union, says Viishisht’hu, the quality of darkness pre- 
vailed, and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures.** 
These philosophers speak of the power or force which causes 
the procession and continued progress of things, as residing in 
this illusion. They thus argue : the yogee, abstracted from 
all sublunary objects, peiceives no necessity for a thousand 
tilings called for in a secular state ; but he is happy in himself, 
and seeks no human intercourse ; but should this yogee fall 
from this elevation, and become ensnared by worldly attach- 
ment; his mind will then become concentrated on these objects 
of his affections, and he will feel immediate subjection to a 
thousand wants. This mode of reasoning they apply to God, 
and thus account for creation : God becomes united to illusion, 
and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. 
Thus y^du-Vasu, ‘The mass of illusion forms the incon- 
ceivable and unspeakable energy of God, which is the cause of 
all things. In creation, God united to himself shiiktee, or 
energy, in which reside the three qualities.*^ Cicero tells us, 

‘ that the ms or force -which was in all those things called God, 
or deified, was really no other than something of God in every 
thing that is good.’^ In conformity with these ideas, God is 
spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and mat- 
ter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms 
male (poorooshii) and female (prukritee) are frequently found 
in their writings : ‘God, when the active and passive powers 
are united, possesses form.*”* The supreme cause exists in two 
parts like the seed of the cicer arectinum, which represent the 
active and passive powers of nature.’** ‘ In creation the active 
power directed the passive/*^ ‘ According to some writers, the 
monad [of Pythagoras] denotes the active principle in 
nature^ or God ; the duad, the passive principle or matter.^ 
Empedocles says, The first principles of nature are of two 
kinds, active and passive ; the active is unity or God, the 

j Page 21. k Pages 184 and 14. t Cudwortb. “ Ugilstyti, p. 33. 
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passive matter.’ Plato seems to express a similar opinion* 
when he attributes all the evils of the present state to matter ; 
that is, union to matter. The terms skuktee, energy, uvid^/a, crude 
matter, and prukritee^ illusion, all expressive of the properties 
of matter, are used to signify- that from which material things 
arose; and hence says Vedu-Vasu, ^ Illusion is the producing 
cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of 
the five senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air in the 
body, of crude matter, and of all other material things.’^ Here 
we have the doctrine that matter, &c. were created ; and V6du- 
Vasii adds, ‘ The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first thing created was vacuum.’*^ In 
direct opposition to this last sentence, Kupilu says, * There 

are some remarks in the v6du andsmritees which lead toacon- 

% 

elusion, that the intellectual part [of the universe] was first 
created-’* ‘ God,’ says Plato, ‘ produced mind prior in time aa 
well as excellence to the body.'— Gourumu, not acknowledging 
the opinions either of Kiipilii or of V4du-Vasu, says, ^ God^ 
being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions existing eter- 
nally within himself, manifested himself in a body of light 
[V6du-Vasu contends for his uniting to himself darkness or 
matter], from whence the primary atoms issued.’' Kupilfi, on 
the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the 
twenty -four principles of things as an assisting cause.’“ Enfield 
says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, and all 
the celebrated Grecian philosophers, held, that principles were 
the first of all things. 

Goutilmu taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattern 
from which all things were created : * The creator next, using 
the primary atoms, gave existence to the first form or pattern 
of things, from which, in union with merit and demerit, crea>- 
tion arose.’* Kupilu also says, * from the elements water, fire, 

9 Page 185- ^ Page 14 : Anaximenes taught, that the subtle ether 

was the first material principle in nature. • Page 138. * Page 8. 

« Page 143. » Page 9. 
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air, and space, and the primary atoms, combined, a pattern 
or archetype is formed, from which the visible universe 
springs/^ ‘ God,’ says Plato, ^ that he might form a 
world, followed that eternal pattern,’ &c. 

Several philosophers taught, that the world was eternal. 
Hence says Kupilii, ‘ This universe is the eternal tree Briira- 
hu, which sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter].*'' — 
Chyvunii says, ' The world has no creator/" Epicurus says, 
^ The universe always existed, and will always remain/ ^ Aris- 
totle acknowledged no cosmogonia, no temporary production 
of the woild, but concluded it to have been from eternity.’^ 
He supposed it absurd, to think, that ‘ God who ks an .ra- 
moveable nature, and whose essence is act or energy, should 
have rested or slept from eternity, doing nothing at all ; and 
then, after infinite ages, should have begun to move the mat- 
ter, or make the world/ Punch djunii, o Hindoo sage, en- 
tertained more correct ideas, and says, ‘ To make any thing 
besides God eternal, is to make move than one God/'^ 

There were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the 
primary elements, were eternal : Vrihusputee says, ^ From 
ten elements every thing arose, one of which, iividyu [matter] 
was uncreated/® Goutumii maintains that ‘ atoms are eter^ 
nal/^ He is followed by Poit’heenusee, ‘ the universe is com- 
posed of uncreated atoms, incapable of extension/s Kiinadfi 
says, 'Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from 
which arose earth, water, light and air/^ The idea of the 
Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and tiie primary 
elements partake of the three qualities in equal proportions ; 
but matter, or the passive principle, in the stoical system, is 
destitute of all qualities. ' Matter,* according to Plato, ^ is an 

y Page 3. = Page 144. * Page 47. ^ Enfield, 
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eternal and infinite pnnciple/* Oemocritua says, * Whatever 
exists tciust owe its being to necessary- and self existent priii* 
ciples : the principles of all things are tivo, atoms and vacuiim.**^ 
Epicurus says, ‘ Thes.. first principles, or simple atoms, 8r0 
divisible by no force, and therefore must be immutable/*— At 
though self-contradiction and variety of opinion were to have 
no bounds, two of these philosophers appear to affirm, that 
atoms are not eternal: Goutiimu says, * hrom God as* bod)r 
of light the primary atoms issued f “ and V^u-Vasii delivw 
a similar opinion : ‘ The primary elements, at creation,- were 
produced in an atomic form/*^— 

Yet there were some pnnosophers, whose conceptions of 
as the creator were more correct: Pu^-iinjiilee says, ‘ The' uni- 
verse arose from the wiH or the command of God, who inirntt 
into the system a px>wer of perpetual progression f <> and Jatob 
khmd, another sage, delivers a similar opinion : ' CreatioR 
arose out of the will of God, who created a power to product 
and direct the universe Yet here the Christian reader will 
perceive an essential error in the idea that the power to create 
was something derived from the deity. None of the aneieni’ 
heathen could divest themselves jf the idea, that the creadi^ti 
and government of the universe would be too troublesome ^ 
the^ Divine Being; an idea which contains the grossest -re* 
flection on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of 
God« 

Such w^e the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative to 
the origin of things. Respecting the ixforld itself, both as the 
product of divine wisdom, and as a stage of action, their opi^ 
nions were equally incorrect:— Vaghrukiirnu says, 'The 

* Enfield. Enfield. ' * Enfield. “Page 8. Those phi- 

losophers, says Enfield, who held the system, of emanation, conceived Oof 
to have hi^ eterosdiy the source of matter. ? Page 14. ® Paiteifi. 
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world is falsOj though God is united to it/*^ Kupilu delivers a 
similar idea : ^ That part of the world which is permanent is 
intellect : all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial.* 
Again^ ‘ This error-formed world is like a bubble on the water : 
we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. It is 
as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the mea- 
dow for a pool of water.**^ Visible things were regarded by 
Plato as fleeting shades. Yet Kupilu speaks more rationally 
when he says, ' The world resembles a lodging house ; there is 
no union between it and the occupier and Kiinadu thus cor- 
rects the folly of these ascetics: ‘ Visible objects arf^ not to be 
despised, seeing the most important future effects arise out of 
them.*' 

As far as these philosophers were yogees, or advocates for 
the system of abstraction, they necessarily felt but little reve- 
rence for the gods, since they considered absorption, to which 
the gods themselves had not attained, as a felicity far greater 
than all their heavens could supply: hence says KSpilu, ‘ Even 
the residence of Brumha is hell, for it is full of the i^opurity of 
death : -among the inhabitants of that place, those who are 
more glorious than yourself are miserable, in consequence of 
their subjection to the three goonus; and being constantly 
terrified with the fear of transmigration, even they seeklih-^- 
ration.*' 

The Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciples to 
worship Briimhft, the one God, except by the forms denomi- 
nated yogu, and in which we find little that can be called wor- 
thip : their obiect was not to enlarge the understanding and 
elevate the passions, but rather to destroy both in their attempts 
to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that What Cudworth 
S£|ys, ' Some contend tliat the supreme God was not at all wor- 
shipped by the pagans/ is substantially true respecting the 
Hindoos. 

« Page 54. 
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When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they 
speak of Brilmha just as Hesiod and others speak of Jupiter, 
that he is ‘ the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of all things is to be attributed/“ They also give Briimha two 
associates, Vishnoo and Shivu, and in the hands of this trium- 
virate place the work of general creation, preservation, and 
destruction, thus holding up a most surprizing and unaccounta- 
ble union between the Hindoos, the Greeks and Ronpans : 
* Maximus Tyrius observes/ says Cudworth, ^ that Homer 
shares the government of the world among the triumvirate of 
gods, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. The Roman and Samo- 
thracian trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capitolf 
were Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno.* 

It is inculcated in evdry part of the Hindoo writings that the 
gods were created. All the sages, though some of them made 
matter and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihusptitee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, ‘ God is from ever- 
lasting : every thing else has a derived existence.’'^ ‘ All be- 
ings,* says JJareetii, ^ from Brumha to the smallest insect, con- 
stantly reap what they have sown in former births/y Cudworth 
says, ‘ the heathen poets, though seeming sticklers for poly- 
theism, except one only unmade deity, asserted all the other 
to be generated, or created gods.’ 

It might be asked, if Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivii preside 
over human affairs, what work is there assigned to the other 
gods ? Most* of the gods, who are not the varied forms of 
these three, preside over some particular part of creation or of 
terrene affairs : thjus, Kartikeyu is the god of war, Lukshmee 
is the goddess of prosperity, &c. ' Cicero did not suppose/ 

says Cudworth, ^ the supreme God to do all things immediately 
and by himself, but he assigned some certain parts and pro- 
vinces to other inferior gods/ ^ Amongst the pagans,* adds 


"Cud worth. 
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the same writer, ‘ there was nothing without a god : one pre- 
sided over the rocking of the cradle, another over the sweep- 
ing of the house, another over the ears of corn, another over 
the husk, and another over the knots of straw and grass.’ 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philo- 
sophers as is attributed to Scaevola and Varro, who, says Cud- 
Worth, ^ agreed, that the civil theology then established by the 
Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the 
true ; that there was another called the theology of wise men 
and of truth/ .Still we must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the 
Hindoo sages; they aspired to a state of abstraction from 
earthly things which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and- 
which they proudly expected would ^lev#ite them to a perfect 
union with the deity, leaving the goas ana their worshippers in 
a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through 
every reptile form. 

Respecting the state qf man in this 'morid the Hindoo philo- 
sophers appear to have taught, tuar all men are bofh under the 
influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some 
prior state f and that the preponderance of merit or dement 
in these actions regulates the quantity of each of the three 
qualities (goonus) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading 
to truth and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and 
of that to darkness, respectively termed the sutwS, riiju, and 
tiiinu gooniis ) which qualities have an overwhelming influence 
on the actions and effects of the present birth. Kupilii thus 
describes these qualities : ‘ The quality leading to truths pro- 
'ihices happiness; that giving rise to activity, inclines the per- 
son to seek his bappihess among the objects of seme ; and that 

•-Poit’USSniUec says, * Merit and demerit, as well as tiie am verse, are 
eUmaU’ p. 44* CbyvttoU says,^ * The fates of men arise out of works hav- 
ing uo beginning/ p. 47. 
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leading to darkness produces insensibility. The first quality 
leads to liberation ; the second to temporary happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and the last to misery/ ‘ 

^cording to this system, therefore, men are not born as 
candidates for a celestial prize, or as probationers, havingjife 
and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha- 
racters and conduct in the present state ; but they are placed 
under the effects of actions which are said to have had no be- 
ginning, and which regulate the qualities or complexion of 
the character so entirely, as to remind us of what is said of the 
doctrine of fate according to Zeno and Chrysippus, that * it 
implies an eternal and immutable series of causes and effects, to 
which the deity himself is subject/ On this point, take the 
following authorities : Men are born subject to time, plac/, 
merit, and demerit/** < God formed creatures according to the 
eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil con- 
duct/® ' God created every thing in an inseparable connec- 
tion with the merit and demerit of actions/'* God himself is 
subject in his government to the merit and demerit of works/* 

* Some say, that the very body, the senses, and the faculties 

also, are the fruits of actions-’* ^ Works of merit or demerit in 
one birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the next.’g 
' When the appointed periods of passing through the effects of 
meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation Z*' ‘ Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of 

evils are connected/^ Seneca says, ‘ Divine and human af- 
fairs are alike borne along in an irresistible current ; cause de- 
pends upon cause ; effects arise in a long succession.’ 

Respecting the human hody^ the opinions of three distin- 
guished philosophers may suffice : Kunadu says, * The body is 

• Page 4. Goutiimu, page 9. ® Bhrigoo, page 24. 
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composed of one element, earth, and that water, light, air, and 
vacuum are only assistants/ page 280. Kupiiu, respecting the 
origin of bodies, delivers this opinion : ^ In the midst of that uni- 
verse-surrounding cgg,*^ which is ten times larger than the four- 
teen spheres, by the will of the self-existent was produced ‘the 
st’hodlu-shilreeru,'^ page 142. ‘ Causing the rare or subtle 

parts of his own lingu-shureerii”' to fall as clothing upon the 
souls proceeding from himself, God created all animals / p. 142. 
Vushisht'hu says, ^ From the quality leading to truth in space, 
arose the power of hearing ; from the same in air, arose feeling ; 
in fire, the sight ; in water, taste ; in matter, smell. From the 
quality leading to activity united to space, arose speech ; from 
the same in air, arose the power of the hands ; in light, that of 
the feet ; in water, that of productiori ; and in earth, that of 

fi 

expulsion ; and from this quality in the v/hole of the five ele- 
ments, arose the power of the five breaths, or air received into 
or emitted from the body. The five senses, the five organs of 
action, the five breaths, with the mind and the understanding, 
form the embryo body : a particular combination of these 
forms the body in its perfect state/'^ Plato says, ‘ yVlien that 
principle which we call quality is moved, and acts upon matter, 
it undergoes an entire change, and those forms are produced 
fVom which arises the diversified and coherent system of the 
universe.’ 

The soul was considered by all these philosophers as God. 
The vedantees were of opinion, that there existed no distinc- 
tion between spirit and the soul, while Kupiiu and Piitunjiilee 
maintained, that besides the soul there was no suqh thing as 
spirit, preserving a distinction at the same time between the 
soul as liberated from birth, and as confined in a bodily state; 

* An Orphic fiaginent is preserved by Athenagoias, in which the formation 
of the world is represented under the emblem of an egg. 

^ Frf -m sl’hOolii, gross, and slmreeru, body. From lingo, atomic. 
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Thcwe who made a distinction between the soul mC spirit, con- 
tended that spirit as connected with the body was there in an 
unmixed and intangible state, as simple light or energy, and 
not as in any respect polluted by evil actions, the painful con- 
sequences of which, in a sense of misery, they contended' were 
confined to the soul ; and if in any part of, this work an idea 
should have been given, that the Great Spirit, in an individuated 
state, enjoys or endures the fruits of actions, except by its con- 
finement to a bodily state, the reader is entreated to substitute, 
in any such passage, the term soul. By the term jeevu, or soul,* 
the Hindoos understand an uncreated being or power, separate 
from spirit, the subject or worshipper of spirit, which though 
individuated, has one source common to all souls. Kupilii says, 
^ some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of souls ; but 
this is false, for all souls have the same vitality.*® JeevS sig- 
nifies life, and the author knows no term by which to identify 
it, but that of soul in a lower sense. The soul thus, according 
to some of these sages, is dependent on spirit for all its power, 
and under spirit regulates all the motions of the body : to the 
soul is also ascribed all the merit and demerit of actions. The 
seat of spirit is said to be in tlie brain, and of the soul in the 
heart. Strato taught, ^ that the seat of the soul was in the 
middle of the brain.’ The soul is also said to be subject, in its 
powers and actions, to the bodily state in which it is placed. 

These philosophers further taught, that munu, the mind, and 
.iooddhee, the understandings were assistants to the soul, and not 
faculties of the spirit. They considered all living creatures as 
possessed of souls ; the soul of a beast being the same as that in 
rational creatures, that in beasts being only more confined than 
that in man. ‘ life is Brumhu,* says Vedii- Vasil. Arche- 
laus of Miletus taught, that animals have souls which differ in 
their powers according to the structure of the bodies in which 
they reside. The Hindoo sages distinguished, however, be- 
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twe6n the soal and animal life, the latter of which they spoke 
of as being mere vital breath. The following opinions on the 
Hiieilectual part of man are found in the Hindoo writing?' : 
‘ Mind cannot be the source of life and motion, for if this haa 
been the case, when this power had been pursuing something 
else, the body would have become inanimate.’p ' The under- 
standing, though not thu. vause of light, in consequence of its 
nearness to spirit, possesses a degree of radiance superior to 
every other part of iidture.’^ ‘ The understanding receives the 
forms of things, and they are reflected upon spirit. It is 
through the operations of the understanding that things are 
perceived * The understanding is without beginning, for as 
a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding 
contains the habits pioduced by fate,'® Empedocles main- 
tained, that * not only man but brutelaniinals are allied to, the 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites 
all animated beings to itself and to one another. It is there- 
fore unlawful to kill or eat animals which are allied to us H 
their principle of life.’ 

Having thus brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo 
sages point out three modes of religmi, the lowest of which 
relates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which will be 
a religious mind, and a portion of merit and happiness. If 
these religious works are splendid, a rp‘"’dence with the gods is 
promised. Tlie next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 
promised to which are comprized in a dwelling near God in a 
future state. But that which these sages most exalted was the 
pursuit of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, 
and abstraction of mind. The fruit promised "^o this ab- 
straction is liberation or absorption. On these subjects we 
have tlie following opinions : ‘ Future happiness is to be ob- 

p GoutCimtt, page 230, ^ PStiinjSlee, page 223. * KiiinlO, 
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tailed by devotion, assisted by a sight of . the image^ by touch.^ 
ing it> by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet, or in its 
presence, bowing to it, serving it from affection,' ‘ Those 
<ieremonifes by which the knowledge of the divine nature is ob- 
tained, and by which all evil is for ever removed, we call 
religion.’^ — ‘ Perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing 
the passions ; listen to discourses on the divine nature, 
fix the mind unwaveringly on God, purify the body by incan* 
tations and other ceremonies, and persuade thyself that thou 
and the deity are one/"^ ^ The inferior fruit following works 
is happiness with the gods.’^ Ashwulayunu and Vedu-Vasu> 
however, protest against the performance of works for the 
sake of reward : the former says, ^ It is improper to seek for a 
recompense for works f and the latter says, ^ Works are not to 
be considered as a bargain.’ Other philosophers, and among 
them Shiinkuracharyu, are opposed to all works : the latter 
says, ' Works as wholly excluded, and knowledge alone, 
realizing every thing as Brumhu, procures liberation — In di- 
rect opposition to this, Giirgu says, ^ The man who is animated 
by an ardenj: devotion, whatever opinions he embraces, will ob- 
tain final emancipation.*’ Nariidu suggests another way to 
beatitude : Reliance on a religious guide, singing the praises 
of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness.’^ All these 
philosophers agreed with Shiitattipu, That the candidate fb** 
future Hliss must renounce the indulgence of the passions.’® 

Although many things are found in the philosophical writing^ 
of the Hindoos favourable to the practice of religious cere- 
monies and to devotion, yet the ancient system, it is evident. 
Strongly recommended abstraction and the practice of those 
austerities which were intended to annihilate the passions. In 
this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered as 
the most effective agent, united to bodily austerities. On this 

* JiimtidSgnee, page 41 “ KUnadii, page 270. Ugustyu, 
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subject Kupilu thus speaks : * We call that discriminating 
wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according to 
their different natures: the immateriality of the one from the 
materiality of the other, the good of the one from the evil of 
the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the 
other/ ‘ Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimina- 
tion/ ^ Every one through visible objects knows something of 
Godj but abstract ideas of God none possess^ except as dis- 
crimination is acquired/ ^ Discrimination, seeing it prevents 
false ideas, is the cause of liberation/*' The reader will per- 
ceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogS, 
which is thus described : < The restraining of the mind, and 
confining it to internal motions, is called yogii/ ^ Of the 
eight parts of yogu, the first five serve the purpose of sub- 
duing the passions/® ^ When the yogee renounces all assist- 
ance from the understanding, and remains without the exer- 
cise of thought, he is identified with Brumhu, and remains as 
the pure glass when the shadow has left it/^ The exalted 
powefs possessed by the yogee are thus mentioned by Putiin- 
julee : ‘ The yogee will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 
conversation of celestial choirs*^ He will have the perception 
of their touch in their passage through the air/ * The yogee 
is able to trace the progress of intellect through the sense*, 
and the path of the animal spirit through the nerves. He i$ 
able to enter a dead or a living body by the path of the senses, 
and in this body to act as though it were his own.’^ The happy state 
of stoicism to which he is raised is thus described by Kupilti : 

^ To a yogee, in whose mind all things are identified as spirit, 
what is infatuation ? what is grief? He sees all things as one : he 
is destitute of affections ; he neither rejoices in good, nor i* 
offended with evil/» ^ A wise man sees so many false things in 

^ Kopilu, pages 124, 126, and 152. « PiittiDjulee, page 209. ^ 

Vasii, page 196. s Pythagoras is said to have been permitted 

to hear the celestial music' of the spheie. ^ Page 215. 

t Zeno imagined his wise man void of all passions and emotions, and capa- 
ble of being happy in tbe,na^at of torture,— Plato says, 'Theorcticadphi- 
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tItOie w^dt are called true^ so many disgusting things in those 
wliidi are called pleasant, and so much misery in what is called 
happiness, that he turns away with disgust/ ^ He who in the 
body has obtained liberation, is of no cast, of nO sect, of no 
order, attends to no duties, adheres to no shastrSs, to no foF- 
ranlas, no works of merit; he is beyond the reach of speech i 
he remains at a distance from all sej^ular concerns ; he has re-* 
notmced the love and the knowledge of sensible onjects ; he is 
glorious as the autumnal sky ; he flatters none, he honours 
none, he is not worshipped, he worships none; whether he 
practises and follbws the customs [of his country]* or not, this 
is his character.’*^ Still Phtunjulee admits the possibility of 
this abstraction being broken ; ^ If the gods succeed in e; . 
siting desire in the mind of the yogee, he will be ^’'rown back 
to all= the evils of future transmigrations/^ 

On the sul^ect of death, these pbilosopnets entertained no 
ide'n either jdst or solemn. Shoonu-Sb6phii says, * Material 
^Bgs undergo no real change ; birth and death are only ap- 
pearanceg/® Goutumii says, * Some 'affirm, that death is to 
be identified with tlie completion of those enjo 3 rments or Suffer- 
ings which result from accountability for the actions performed C 
in preceding births. Others call ' the dissolution of the union 
between the soul and the body, death ; and others contend 
that death is merely the dissolution of the body.’*' Kiinadu 
expresses similar ideas - in these words : ^ Religion and irre- 
ligion, at birth, taking the form of the understanding, the 
body, and the senses, become united to them, and the disso- 
lutioD of this union is death/® 

On transmigration these piuloi^ophers thus spCak : *Tfae iitf* 
press of actions [the mark of merit or demerit left on the 

losophy produces a contemplative life, in which the mind, occupied on 
meditatioDs purely intellectual, acquires a resemblance to the dlvinitjr.' 

^ KUpilti, page 169, 170. ^ Page 217. Page 48. “ Page 

241. ® Page.282. 
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mind by actions] is to be attributed to illusion. Actions per- 
formed under the influence of illusion are followed by eight 
millions of births.’ ^ He who at death loses the human form, 
loses the impressions received in the human state ; but when 
he is born again as a man, all the impiessions of humanity 
are revived.’'' — ^ It is the thirst-producing seed of desire that 
gives birth to creatures \ ^ Passion is the chief cause of re- 

production.’ ^ The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, 
selfishness, passion, hatred, and fear, which spring from the 
actions of former births, at the moment of a person’s birth 
become assistants to actions : the existence of pride, passion, 
or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with earthly at- 
tachment. Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, 
become that upon which the mind is steadfastly fixed.’ The 
Pythagoreans taught, that ' after the rational mind is freed 
from the chains of the body, it assumes an ethereal vehicle, 
and passes into the regions of the dead, where it remains till 
it is sent back to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other 
body, brutal or human. These ideas were the foundation of 
their abstinence from animal food, and of the exclusion of 
animal sacrifices from their religious ceremonies.’ ^ The ra- 
tional soul,’ adds Pythagoras, ‘ is a demon sprung from the di- 
vine soul of the world, and sent down into the body as a 
punishment for its crimes in a former statp ’ 

Liberations^ or absorption, was thus treated of by tne Hin- 
doo sages : ‘ Emancipation consists in the extinction of ail 
sorrow,” ^ Future happiness consists in being absorbed in that 
God who is a sea of joy.’^ — ^ Exemption from future birth can 
be obtained only by a person’s freeing himself from all attach- 
ment to sensible objects.’ ^ Discriminating wisdom produces 
emancipation.’ ‘The Vedantii teaches, that discriminating 
wisdom produces absorption into Brumhii ; the Sankhyti says, 

' Piitiinjulee, pages 207, 219, s Pages 122, 12.;^. ’’ ‘Souls,*" 

say* Plato, ‘ are sent down into the human body as into a sepulchre or pri- 
son.* * Goutumd, page 9, ‘ Vushisht’hii, page 22. 
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absorption into ' Emancipation is to be obtained by- 

perfect abstraction of mind/x-~< Liberation is to be obtained 
only by divine wisdom, which, however, cannot exist in the 
. mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of out- 
ward things by meditation on the one Brumhii. In this man- 
ner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily state/^ — 

By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and 
•a hermit, a person will obtain absorption.** ‘ The practice of 
ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary to pro- 
cure liberation.** ^ Absorption will immediately succeed 
the removal of mistake respecting matter, or the value of 
material things/^ Pythagoras thought, that the soul after 
successive purgations Would return to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded* — Chrysippus and Cleanthes taught, 
that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and in 
him lose their separate existence. Jumudugnee, a Hindoo 
sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction of all iden- 
tity of existence in a future state : ^ The idea of losing a dis- 
tinct existence by absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is 
abhorrent :• it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but no 
one wishes to be the sweetmeat itself/' 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the disso- 
lution of the universe, or in what the Greeks called the perio- 
dical revolution of nature, or the Platonic or great year. 
Kopilii and others clearly taught that the world would be dis- 
solved : Kopilii says, ‘ That in which the world will be ab- 
sorbed is called by some crude matter, by others illusion, and 
by others atoms/*’ — Zeno says, ^ At this period, all material 
forms are lost in one chaotic mass ; all animated nature is re- 
united to the deity, and nature again exists in its original form 

" Kupilu, page 126. Mt is only/ sa>s Plato, ‘ by disengaging itself 
from all animal passions tliat the soul of man can be prepared to return to 
itfi original habitation.’ Putunjiilee, page 10. ^ V6du-Vasu, 

page ® Joiminee, page K. * Bhrigoo, piige 23. 

VrihOspOtee, page 2b. * Page 43. ^ Page 150. 
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as one whole, consisting of God and matter. From this chao^ 
tic state, however, it again emerges, by the energy of the 
Efficient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of 
regulated nature, are renewed, to be dissolved and renewed 
in endless succession.' The Egyptians ^ conceived that the 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all 
things are restored to their original form, to pass again through 
a similar succession of changes/ — Joiminee, on the other 
hand, maintains, that * The doctrine of the total dissolution 
of the universe is not just/^ ^ The world had no beginning, 
and will have no end as long as there are works, there must 
be birth, and a world like the present as a theatre on which 
they may be performed, and the effects passed through/* Gou- 
tumu, Dukshu, and others, taught tbit some parts of the uni- 
verse, or of the order of things, were eternal : among these 
they included space, time, the vedu, the animal soul, the 
primary atoms, &c. 

Having thus carried this summary through the most dis- 
tinguished parts of the Hindoo philosophy, the riader may be 
anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly 
contradicting each other, were persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines they taught : Goutumu says, ^ Evidence of the 
truth of things is to be obtained through the senses, by in- 
ference, by comparison, and by sensible signs or words/^ 
Joiminee says, ‘ Truth is capable of the clearest demonstra- 
tion, without the possibility of mistake,*^ while Katyayunii 
maintains, ^ that nothing- is certain but existence and non-ex- 
istence and Goutumu adds, ^ God has placed in our nature 
a disposition to err/^ Arcesilaus taught ^ that every thing 
is uncertain to the human understanding/ Protagoras is said 
to have taught, ^ that contradictory arguments may be advanced 

* Page 15, f Dicsearchus raaiotaiued tliat the human race always 
existed.— Phert-cydes was of opinion that Jupiter, duration, and chaos, 
were eternal. g Page 291, ^ Page 6. i Page 15. 

^ Page 37. i Page 243. 
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upon every subject; that all natural objects are perpetually 
varying; that the senses convey different reports to dif- 
ferent persons, and even to the same person at different times/ 
The Pyrrhonists maintained, that the inferences which philo- 
sophers have drawn from the reports of the senses are doubtful, 
and that any general comparison drawn from appearances 
may be overturned by reasonings equally plausible with those 
by which it is supported. 

From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an 
agreement between the philosophical systems of all the ancients 
as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Greek and 
Hindoo sages, it might be supposed, lived in one age and 
country, imbibing the •principles of each other by continual 
intercourse. 

There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed 
in these remarks . for instance, the Pythagoreans taught, that 
after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aeriel vehicle : this vehicle the Hindoos call a pic- 
tii shureeru Pythagoras thought with the vedu, that he 
could cure diseases by incantations ; — Epicurus was of opinion 
that the earth was in form a circular plain, and that a vast 
ocean surrounded the habitable world;— both the Greek and 
Hindoo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular 
opinions and worship ; the subjects controverted amongst 
them were substantially the same; — their modes of discussion 
were the same ; their dress and manners were very similar, of 
which Diogenes may afford an example * this sage, it is said, 
wore a coarse cloak, carried a wallet and a staff, and made the 
porticos and other public places his habitation. 

But after all these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and 
Hindoo, that ever were sent down to earth, how deplorable 
that, on subjects so infinitely important to man, the results 
should have been so painfully uncertain ; and how irresistibly 

D , 
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are we brought to the scripture doctrine, that human wisdom 
is utterly insufficient, without the promised assistance from 
above, to lead us into the path of truth, especially as it re- 
spects the knowledge of the divine nature and wilL 

The author thinks he cannot conclude this part of the intro- 
ductory chapter better, than by inserting from Barthelemy, a 
short but very animated description of the clashing opinions of 
the Greeks ; — 

I one day found in the portico of Jupiter some Athenians 
'' engaged in philosophical discussions. No, sorrowfully ex- 
claimed an old disciple of Heraclitus, I can never contera- 
plate nature without a secret horror. All living creatures are 
‘‘ only in a state of war or ruin ; the inhabitants of the air, the 
waters, and the earth, are endowed with force or cunning 
only for the purpose of persecution and destruction : I my- 
self murder and devour the animal which I have fed with my 
own hands, until I shall be devoured in my turn by vile 
insects. 

I fix my attention on more pleasing objects, replied a 
young follower of Democritus, The flow and ebb of gene- 
rations afflicts me no more than the periodical succession of 
“ the waves of the ocean, or of the leaves of trees.'" What 
matters it that such and such individuals appear or disappear? 
The earth is a theatre changing its scenery every moment. 
Is it not annually clothed with new flowers and new fruits ? 
‘‘ The atoms of which I am composed will one day re-unite 
after their separation, and I shall revive in another form.® 

Alas 1 said a third, the degree of love or hatred, of joy 
‘‘ or grief, with which we are affected, has but too much influ- 

Mimner. ap. Stob. serm. 96. p. 528. Sunonid. ap. eund. p. 530. 
Plui. Hist. Nat. lib, 7. cap. 55. t. i. p, 411, Brack. Hist, Philoi. t. i, p. 
H95. 
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ence on our juagments.® When sick, I see nothing in nature 
but a system of destruction ; but when in health, I behold 
“ only a system of reproduction. 

It is in reality both, observed a fourth ; when the universe 
emerged from chaos, intelligent beings had reason to flatter 
themselves that the Supreme Wisdom would deign to unveil 
to them the motive of their existence ; but this secret he re- 
** served to himself alone, and, addressing himself to second 
causes, pronounced only these two words: Destroy; repro- 
duce :P words which have for ever fixed the destiny of the 
world. 

I know not, resumed the first, whether it be for their diver- 
sion, or with a serfous design, that the gods have formed 
‘‘ us 5*^ but this I know, that it is the greatest of misfortunes 
<< to be born, and the greatest happiness to die/ Life, said 
Pindar, is but the dream of a shadow ;® a sublime image, 
and which depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of 
man. ,Life, said Socrates, should only be meditation on 
death a singular paradox, to suppose that we are compelled 
to live only to learn to die. Man is born, lives, and dies, in 
the same instant ; and in that instant, so fugitive, what a 
^^complication of sufferings! His entrance into life is pro- 
<< claimed by cries and tears ; in infancy and adolescence come 
masters to tyrannise over him, and duties which exhaust his 
strength next follows a terrific succession of arduous la- 
hours, overwhelming cares, bitter affliction, and conflicts of 
every kind ; and all this is terminated by an old age which 
<< renders him an object of contempt, and a tomb that consigns^ 

o Aristot. de Rhet, lib. 1. cap. 2. t. ii. p. 515. ** ^sop. ap. Stob. 

serm. 103. p. 564. ^ Plat, de Leg. lib. 1, t. ii. p. 644. ^ Sopliocl. 

in (Edip. Colon, v. 1289. Bacchyl. et alii ap. Stob. serm. 96. p. 530 et 531. 
Cicer.Tuscul. lib. 1. cap. 48. t. ii. p. 273. * Find, in Pythic. od. 8. r. 

136. ' Plat, in Phaedon. t. 3. p. 64 et 67. Id ap. Colem. Alexand. Stro- 

mat. lib. 5. p. 686. " Sopbocl. in CEdip. Colon, v. 1290. Axioch. 

ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 366. Teles, ap. Stob. ap. 535. 
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** him to oblivion. You have but to study him. His virtues 
are only the barter for his vices : if he refrains from one, it is 
** only to obey the other .x If he avails not himself of his expe- 
rience, he is a child beginning every day to live : if he makes 
use of it, he is an old man who has lived only too long. He 
possesses two signal advantages over other animals, foresight 
and hope. What has Nature done? She has cruelly impoi- 
soned them with fear. What a void in every thing he does I 
** What varieties and incongruities in all his propensities and 
projects 1 I would ask you, What is man ? 

I will tell you, answered a giddy youth who entered at the 
moment. Then drawling from under his robe a little figure 
of wood or paste-board, of which the limbs might be moved 
by certain stiings that be stretched anH relaxed at pleasure.’" 
These threads, said he, are the passions, which hurry us 
sometimes to the one side and sometimes to the other.* This 
is all I know of the matter; and having so said, he imme- 
diately walked avray. 

Our life, said a disciple of Plato, is at once a comedy and 
tragedy ; in the former point of view it can have no other 
plot than our folly, nor in the latter any catastrophe but 
*• death ; and as it partakes of the nature of both these dramas, 
it is interspersed with pleasures and with pains.* 

The conversation was perpetually varying. One denied 
the existence of motion ; another that of the objects by 
which we appear surrounded. Eveiy thing external, said 
they, is only deceit and falsehood ; every thing internal only 
error and illusion. Our senses, our passions, and reason, lead 
us astray ; sciences, or rathei idle opinions, force us from the 

* Plat, in Pliiedon. 1. 1 . p. 69. v Hei-<Kiot. lib. 2. cap. 48. Lib. de Mmid. 
ap. Aiibtot. cap. 6. i; p. 611. Lucian, dc Dea Syr. cap. 16. t. iii. p. 463. 
Apul. (Ic Mund. &c. * Hat. dc Leg. Ub. 1, t. li. p. 644. * Piat. in 

Pliilcb. t. li. p. ot). 
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repose of ignorance to abandon us to &11 the torment of uncer- 
“ tainty ; and the pleasures of the mind have contrasts a thoti- 
sand times more painful than those of the senses. 

« I ventured to speak. Men, said I, are becoming more ar^d 
<< n^ore enlightened. May we not presume that, after exhaust- 
ing all their errors, they will at length discover the secret of 
those mysteries which occasion them such anxiety ? — And do 
‘*-you know what happens then ? answered some one. VSTien 
this secret is on the point of being discovered, nature is sud- 
denly attacked with some dreadful disease.^ A deluge or a 
conflagration destroys the nations, with all the monuments 
of their intelligence and vanity. These fearful calamities 
have often desolated our globe. The torch of science has 
been more than once •extinguished and rekindled. At each 
** revolution, a few individuals who have escaped by accident 
<< re-unite the thread of generations ; and behold a new race of 
wretches laboriously employed for a long series of ages in 
forming themselves into societies, making laws, inventing arts, 
and bringing their discoveries to perfection,' till a new catas- 
trophe swallows them up likewise in the gulf of oblivion ! 

Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me so ex- 
traordinary and novel, I precipitately left the portico, and, 
“ without knowing whither I directed my steps, presently found 
myself on the banks of the Ilyssus. My naind was violently 
agitated with the most melancholy and afliicting reflections. 
Was it to acquire such odious knowledge, then, that I had 
“ quitted my country and relations ! And do all the efforts of 
human understanding only serve to shew us that we are the 
most miserable of beings ! But whence happens it that these 
beings exist ? Whence does it happen that they perish ? 
“ What mean those periodical changes which eternally take 

^ Plat, in Tim. t. in. p. 22. Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. cap. 14. t, i. p. 548. 
Polyb. lib. 6, p. 453. Heiaclit. ap. Clem. Alex. lib. 5. p. 711. Not. Potter, 
ibid, « Aristot. Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 8, t. ii. p. 1003. 
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place on the theatre of the world ? For whom is this dreadful 
spectacle intended ? Is it for the gods, who have no need of 
<< itf is it for men, who are its victims ? And why am I myself 
compelled to act a part on this stage ? Why was I drawn 
from non-entity without my knowledge, and rendered wretch- 
** ed without being asked whether I consented to be so ? 1 in- 
terrogate the heavens, the earth, and the whole universe. 
” What answer can they give ? They silently execute orders 
without any knowledge of their motives. I question the 
“ sages : cruel men ! They have answered me. They have 
taught me to know myself ! Thej^ have stripped me of all the 
claims I had to my own esteem ! Already I am unjust to- 
wards the gods, and ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous* 
towards men ! 

o 

To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does a heated 
** imagination transport us ! At a single glance I had run over 
all the consequences of these fatal opinions ; the slightest ap- 
pearances were becorae to me realities ; the most groundless 
apprehensions were converted into torments ; ray, ideas, like 
frightful phantoms, maintained a conflict in my mind with 
the violence of contending waves agitated by the tempest. 

In the midst of this storm of warring passions i had thrown 
myself, without perceiving it, at the foot of a plane tree, un- 
def which Socrates used sometimes to converse with his dis- 
ciples,<* The recollection of this wise and happy man served 
only to increase my anxiety and delirium. I called on him 
“ aloud, and bathed with my tears the spot where he had once 
sitten, when I discovered at a distance Phocus, the son of 
“ Phocion, and Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias,® accompanied 
<< by some young men of my acquaintance. I had barely time 
to recover the use of my senses before they approached, and 
'' obliged me to follow them.*' 


* Plat, in Pbsedr. t, iii. p. 229. 


* Pint, iu Phoc. t. i. p. 744 et 750. 
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The Hindoo at the hour of death hnds nothing to support 
him in the system of philosophy and idolatry in which he has 
been educated ; he is not an ascetic who has spent his days in 
a forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and there- 
fore he has no hopes of absorption. He has perfoimed no 
splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situation 
in the heavens of the gods. He has been the slave of his pas- 
sions and of the world, and therefore some dreadful place of 
torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only 
prt)spect- — However awful it may be, the author has been sur- 
prized to find that the Hindoos at large have no expectation 
whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that conti- 
nuance in a state of bodily existence is of itself a certain mark 
that further transmigrations await them. They say, that while 
they are united to a body full of wants, they must necessarily sin 
to meet these wants ; that is, worldly anxiety cannot be shaken 
off, and that therefore it is in vain to think of heaven. 

All this load of ceremonies — all these services to spiritual 
guides and^bramhiins — these constant ablutions — these endless 
repetitions of the name of God — these pilgrimages — these of- 
ferings for the emancipation of the dead— all is come to this : 
at death the man is only a log of wood which Yiimu is going to 
throw upon the fire 5 or he is an ill-fated spark of the ethereal 
flame become impure by its connection with matter, a c<mnec- 
tion which it never sought, and separation from which it can 
never obtain till thoroughly emancipated from all material in- 
fluence ; but in endeavours to do which (and these depending 
not on its free agency but on the complexion of former actions) 
no aid from above is promised. So tliat in the origin of his 
mortal existence, in its continuance, and in its close, the Hin- 
doo supposes himself to be urged on by a fate not to be changed 
or resisted ; that therefore all repentance, all efforts, are use- 
less when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but ne- 
ver till then. While he retains these ideas, therefore, a Hindoo 
can never avail himself of ^^e help and consolation held out to 
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bim by dmne Revelation. It is of no avail to intile a mm, un« 
lesA his views can be changed, to the use of prayer, who firtoly 
believes that an almost endless succession of transmigrations 
inevitably await him, and that in these statea fee must expiate 
by his own sufferings every atom and tinge of his offences- 
Such a Hindoo can have no idea that theAIraighty is accessible ; 
that he waits to be gracious that “ this is the accepted 
time and the day of salvation that ** if the wiciced forsake his 
way, the Lord will abundantly pardon ;** and that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.*'— O horrid 
system ! O deplorable infatuation ! Never was there a people 
more ardent, more industrious, more persevering in^the pursuit 
secular schemes. ’ Never was there a people reduced to so 
fatal an apathy respecting eternal redemption, an apathy brought 
on by belief in doctrines having for their basis an unchanging 
necessity, without beginning and without end. 
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The author would recommend, that a Society should be form- 
ed, either in Calcutta or London, for improving our knowledge 
of the History^ Literature, and Mythology ^ of the Hindoos; — 
that after collecting sufficient funds, this Society should pur" 
chase an estate, and erect a Pantheon which should receive the 
images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in marble— a 
Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a Library to 
perpetuate its literature. Suitable rooms for the accominoda- 
tion of the officers of the society, its committees, and members, 
would of necessity be added. To such a Society he would ven- 
ture to recommend, that they should employ individuals in 
translations from the Siingskritii, and offer suitable rewards for 
the best trarffelations of the most important Hindoo works. On 
some accounts, the metropolis of British India appears to be 
most eligible for this design, though such an institution might, 
the author conceives, do the highest honour to the capital of 
Britain, crowded as it is already with almost every thing great 
and noble.— The author recommends an Institution of this na- 
ture from the fear that no Society now existing, that no indi- 
vidual exertions, will ever meet the object, and that, if (which 
may Providence prevent), at any future period, amidst the aw- 
fully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid suc- 
cession, India should be torn from Britain, and fall again under 
the power of some Asiatic or any other despotism, we should 
still have the most interesting monuments of her former great- 
ness, and the most splendid trophies of the glory of the British 
name in India. Another argument urging us to the formation 
of such a Society is, that the ancient writings and the monu- 
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ments of the Hindoos are daily becoming more scarce, and 
more difficult of acquisition : they will soon irrecoverably perish* 
Should the funds of the Society be ample, literary treasmes 
would pour in daily into the Library, and scarce monuments 
into the Museum, from all parts of India. And if it were formed 
in London, how interesting would a visit to such an establish- 
ment prove to all England, and to all foreigners visiting it, and 
how would it heighten the glory of our own country ! And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, 
European and native, and indeed from all parts of the world, be 
drawn to it ; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos to a 
people by whom they were thus honoured. By the employment 
of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured monuments 
of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried down to the 
latest posterity. 
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ILiterature. 

Chap. I. — Sect. I. 

OF THE HINDOO PHlLOSOPHEBSj AND THEIR OPINIONS. 

SiCayumhhoovu^ or Munoo, 

This sage is known in the pooraniis as the son of Brum- 
ha, and one of the progenitors of mankind. He is also 
complimented as the preserver of the vedus at the time of 
the Hindoo deluge, and as having given an abstract of 
the contents of these books in the work known by his 
name, and translated by Sir William Jones. It does not 
appear improbable, that during the life of Miinoo, cer- 
tain works were written, perhaps from tradition, which, 
after many additions, were called the XiMu or shrootee^ 
that which has been heard.” Perhaps Mhnoo himself, 
and Ulurku and Markiindej u/ are to be considered as 
the compilers, from tradition, of what then existed of 
these books ; for, wc are not to suppose that the vedils 
w ere all compiled at one period. 

* Seepage 3, 
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SECT. IL—Kupilu. 

This sage, the grandson of Munoo, was the founder of 
the Sankbju sect, the author of the original aphorisms to 
which the sect appeals, and is mentioned in several works 
as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things 
past, present, and to come, and, in fact, as able to accom- 
plish whatever he wished.^ The Shree-bhaguvutu speaks 
of him as an incarnation of Yishnoo, and declares, that 
his appearance on earth was to lead mankind to future 
happiness, by teaching the doctrines of that school of 
philosophy of which he was the founder. The Ptidmil 
pooranu says, that his father, KhrmtldQ, was one of the 
progenitors of ma^jkind ; that his mother, Devtt-hootee, 
was the daughter of SwajQmbhoovu; that Kupilti was 
born at Pooskuni, and lived at Giinga-sagiiru, and that 
he was of a dark complexion, and wore yellow garments. 
— The Kiipilu siinghita is ascribed to his pen. 

Kupilii’s opinions appear to approach very near to 
Bouddhism ; he taught, that God exists in a state wholly 
distinct from the universe, as the water on the leaf of the 
water-lily ; or, to speak more plainly, that his nature and 
existence are inscrutable ; that he has nothing to do with 
creatures, nor they with him. In some parts of his wri- 
tings, he denies the divine existence altogether ; and, in- 
deed, one of his aphorisms is, There is no God.” He 
called the universe the work of nature, as being possessed 
of the three qliahties which give rise to divine wisdom, to 
activity, and to stupidity. He declared, that nature was 
undefinable, uncreated, destitute of life, and liable to 
dissolution. In reply to the question, how that which is 

He is said to have reduced to ashes the ,60,000 sons of king Sagilrn. 
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destitute of life can give rise to creatures, he referred to 
the spider’s \^cb, spun from it-» own bowels, to the fall of 
inanimate bodio--, to the productmn of iniik in the udder 
of the COW', &c. He considered nature as the root or ori- 
of t!ie universe, because every thing* proccedf'J from 
it, or was to be traced to it ; and that bejond if uo<h5iif>j 
was discoverable. Nature, he .s?4id, w'as indeecribahle, bp- 
cause none of the senses could comprehend it. and yet, 
that it was one, under difiVrent forms ; time, space, &c. 
are one, though iliej h ive inanv divi^^ions ; that there was 
in nature a properlj which he called Greatness, from 
which arose pride, or c'>nsciouc;ness of separate existence, 
or appropriation ;** fi^)m the latter quality, spring* watci’, 
fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms : and he de- 
scribed those element^ combined as forming a pattern, or 
archetjpe, from which the visible universe was formed.'* 
Pride, the primar} elements, and the eleven organs, he 
taught, were not essential properties, but modifications of 
nature. 

After defining the powers of the human mind, and the 
members of the bodj, he spoke of an undefined power, 
inherent in the different parts of the human system, and 
necessary to their effective use, which he called an ema- 
nation from natui e. He considered man as composed of 
matter and spirit, and affirmed, that the active power en- 
joys or sufters, but remains wholly separate from the pas- 
sive power, as a mere spectator of its operations, or as a 

® The biamhuiis explain tins, as the desiie to inerrase, or to become gi cat, 

01 to possess. 

“ Intellgible numbeis,** said Pjthagoias, “ aie tho'^e which subsisted 
in the divine mind befoie all thing«!, fiom which every thhig hath received 
its form, and which always reraam immutably the same. It js the raodeb 
or archetype, after which the world, in all its parts, is framed 

B 2 
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person blind. He compared the pa^^sive to a lump of 
inanimate matter^ and yet affirmed that nature was the 
source of life. 

Kupilu further taught, that we derive our proofs of the 
truth of facts from the senses, from inference, and from 
testimony, or revelation ; that we know nothing of God 
but by inference. He made no distinction between the 
soul and the animal spirit, but declared, that when the 
soul became united to matter, it was absorbed in animal 
cares and pleasures."* He said, happiness arises from the 
quality leading to truth ; that the quality gi^ing rise to 
activity or restlessness, inclines the person to seek his 
happiness among the objects of sense, and produces sor- 
row, and from that leading to darkness, insensibility. 
The first q ^lity led to emancipation ; the second, to tem- 
porary happiness in the heavens of the gods, and the 
third, to misery. Exemption from future birth can be 
obtained only by a person’s entirely freeing himself from 
all attachment to sensible objects/ Space, he taught, 
arose from sound ; air, from sound and contact ; fire, from 
sound, contact, and colour ; water, from sound, contact, 

' Plato appeals to have taught, that the soul of man is deiived hy ema.* 
iidtion fiom Go' hut -that this emauatiou was not inimeiiiaie, but through 
the intervention of the soul of the world, which was itself debased by some 
mateuul admixtiue ; and consequently, that the hninan soul, receding far- 
ther from the fii'it intelligence, is inferior in perfection to the soul of the 
woild. The iclation which the human soul, iu its original constitution, 
bears to matter, Plato appears to hai'e considered as the^ourcc of motal e\ il. 
biuce the soul of the woild, by partaking of matter, has within itself tlie 
seeds ot evV, he infeired, that this must be the case still moie with lespect 
to the soul ui man.” 

^ Tlie Stoics taught, that the sum of a man^s duty with respect to liiin- 
sulf, is, to subdue his passions ; and that in proportion as we approach to- 
waids a state of apathy, we advance towanls perfection.” 
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colour^ and flavour; earthy from sound, contact, colour, 
flavour, and odour. 


SECT. liL—Gouium&. 

This Is the founder of the NoiyayikS sect. From the 
Ramayunti, and the poorantis, we learn, that he was bom 
at Himaluytl, about the time of Raiqli, that is, at the 
commencement of the treta yoogtl ; that his father’s name 
was Dcerghti-tiima ; that he married tjhillya, the daugh- 
ter of Briimha, and afterwards cursed her for crinnnal 
conversation with Indru, the king of the gods; thatjiis 
dress was that of a verj austere ascetic, and that all his 
hair had fallen from his body, through age, and exposure 
to the elements. His son, Shtltaniindii, was priest to J i1- 
ntlkdi, king of Mit’hila, the father of Seeta. From this 
account, we see what little reliance can be placed on the 
pooraiitis : these works assure us, that Goutfimtt, though 
he lived in*the second, or silver age, married a daughter 
of Briimha ; but they meet the objection arising from 
this anachronism, by aflfirming, that all the sages live 
through the four yoogQs. According to the same autho- 
rity, Goiitiimu lived as an ascetic, first, at Prflyagu ; next 
in a forest -at Mit’hila, and that, after the repudiation of 
his wife, he retired to mount Himaluyti. His chief dis- 
ciples Were Kanayunil and Jabalee; to the former of 
whom is attributed a chapter of the rig vddtl, which goes 
by his name ; and the latter was a student with GoulQmu 
at the time Ramti retired from the court of his father, and 
became an ascetic; he was sent by Goutilmii to forbid 
Ramil’s embracing such a life. * 

Goutiimti wrote a work called NayQ, the aphprisma 
of which are still preserved, though not much studied. 
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He also wrote the law treatise which bears his name. 
He was followed by Vats^aytinii, who wrote a comment 
'on the Nayil. At the close of the dwapiiru yoogu, Ga- 
luvii wrote a comment on both tliese writers^ and, during 
the time of the Bouddhu kings, Ooduyunacharyil is said 
to have collected into a small treatise what had been be- 
fore written. After the death of the last writer, Bachiis- 
putee-raishrii wrote a comment on the works of his pre- 
decessors 5 and, two or three generations afterwards, Gun- 
geshii wrote the Tuttwu-chinta-munee, the work which is 
read now by the pundits of this school throughout Bengal. 
Numerous comments have been written on the work of 
GQngeshQ, but in Bengal that of Shiromunee, the scholar 
of Yasoo-devii-sarvti-bhoumii, of Niideeya, is almost ex- 
clusively studied.2 Shiromiinee also enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of Pukshd-dhiirii-mishru, a learned man of Juniikti- 
poorQ. The famous Choitunyil was his fellow student at 
NiideCya. Many comments have been written on the 
w'ork of Shiromiinee, but those of Jiigtldeeshu and Gfi- 
dadhurtl are chiefly consulted by students in Bengal. 

Goutilmii taught, that God is the Great or Excellent 
Spirit, whose nature has been defined, in various ways, 
by the philosophers of the different schools ; that evidence 
of the truth of things is to be obtained by proofs dis- 
cernible by the senses, by inference, by comparison, and 
by sensible signs, or words ; and these inodes of proof he 
applied to things ; the qualities of things ; work, or mo- 
tion ; kinds ; divisions, or parts 5 and absence. In things^ 

5 I ought to mentiou another comment scarcely less populai, that of IMii- 
t’hooia-iiarha, one of Shiiomunee’s scholars; and a small compilation by 
Vishwii-nat’hti-siddhamiu, given as the substance, or outlines of the Noiya- 
yikti philosophy. Tins small work has likewise met with a commentator, 
whose name I have not lieaid, 
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he comprised matter/^ water,^ space, tihie, 

regions, animal spirit, the Great Spirit, and mind. Under 
the head lights he introduced eleven subdivisions ; under 
that respecting afr, nine; under space^ six; niider the 
two next heads, five each ; and under the two la^t, eight. 
He taught, that God is capable of unity; of separation ; 
of being multiplied; of assigned dimensions; that he is 
possessed of wisdom, desire, and thought. The capacities 
and feelings which he ascribed to the animal spirit, were, 
wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, anxiety, numerical 
increase, definition, separation, union, disjunction, vice, 
and virtue. To the understanding he ascribed Uie capa- 
city of discerning first and second causes, and tliefindi end 
of things ; the property of unity and nunn'rical increase, 
definition, separation, union, disjunction, and velocity. 
Under the head of qualiticB,^ he included colouis; ta\»tes, 
six; sorts ; kinds, two; scents, touch, numhei>, measures, 
distance, union, separation, bulk, wisdom, joy, sorrow, 
desire, envy, carefulness, heaviness, liquidno&s, affection, 
natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By toork or moiion^ 
he understood, ascending, descending, desiring, htretch- 
ing, going. Of soris^ he made two divisions, the great 
and the small. Under the head divisions^ or peuts^ he 
made no separate distinctions. Under absence^ lie placed 
four divisions, as distance, the absence of previous ex- 
istence, destruction, non-existence. Under the head of 
wisdom, he made three divisions : certain knowledge, un- 
certain, and error : these he again subdivided. He like- 
wise taught his disciples, that space, time, region, kind, 
the human soul, the Great Spirit, and primary atoms, 
were eternal.' He divided sounds into two kinds, that of 

^ TTnder each of these three heads he made fourteen subdivisions. 

‘ ‘‘All hodies,*'’says Epicurus, consist of parts, of which they are coni- 
po«:ed, and mto which they may be resolved ; and these pans aie either sim- 
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the voice, and all other sounds ; and taught, that signifi- 
cant sounds, as gutturals and palatals, proceed from those 
parts which receive a stroke in the act of pronunciation. 
He also described sound in its formation, continuance, 
and extinction ; and declared that all sounds are to be 
ascribed to air. Respecting colours, he opposed those 
who maintain, that they are derived from the process 
through which things of various colours pass, as an eai then 
pot becomes red in burning, &c. He further taught, that, 
the primary atoms excepted, all material things were open 
to the senses; that material things were destroyed in 
three ways : first, by water, during the night of Brttmha ; 
secondly, by pestilence, famine, war, and other extraor- 
dinary methods ; thirdly, when all sentient beings obtain 
absorption in BrQmhii. In this manner, Goutiiaiu pro- 
ceeded through the divisions already mentioned, with 
their subdivisions, defining the nature of things according 
to the logical rules he prescribed to himself. ^ 

On the subject of creation, Goutiimii taught, that God^ 
being possessed of eight qualities, or dispositions existing 
eternally within himself, manifested himself as a body of 
light and that from hence the primary atoms issued ; 
that the creator next gave existence to Hirunyil-gtirbhu, 
the first form or pattern of things, and, having formed 


pie principles, or maybe resolved into sucb. These first principles, or sim- 
ple atoms, aie divisible by no foice, and therefore must be immutable 

With lespect to God, Pythagoras appears to have taught, that in sub- 
stance he IS similar to light “ According to Zoioastei, the human soul 
a paiticle of divine light, which will return to its soiiice, and paitakc of its 
immoitahty . and matter is the last or most distant emanation from the fii.st 
kouice of being, which, on account of its distance fiom the fountain of light, 
becomes opaque and inert, and whilst it lemaius in this state is the cause of 
evil; but, being gradually refined, it will at length letuia to the fountaia 
whence It flowed,’* 
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vice and virtue, directed this iniao;ined being to create 
things agreeably to this model.* After this, Hiriinyu- 
gurbhu, in union with these qualilie«, taking the primary 
atoms, formed the universe: and Ibnmha uttered the 
vedus. According to the divine appointment, men 
are born subject to time, pLlce^ \icc and virtue. 

He directed the person who wishes for supreme happi- 
ness, first, to seek wisdom, by rejecting what is doubtful ; 
by ascertaining what is capable of proof, and what is cer- 
tain, particularly respecting divine objects ; what belongs 
to the senses ; to comparison ; to the reason of things ; 
to proofs from the nature of things ; to the inseparable 
nature of things : to*tliat which is not doubtful; to that 
which contains difficulties ; to that which is capable of 
tlispute; to that in the proofs of which there are faults: 
to make himself master of wliat is unanswerable ; to ascer- 
taui the distinctions of things ; and to learn how to expose 
criors. He must then extinguish in hi lUaelf all sorrow, 
[the causes ofj birth, vice, and false wisdom; he must 
listen to discourses on God, and fix them indelibly in his 
mind ; and in this manner he will obtain emancipation, 
^'onsisling in the eternal extinction of all sorrow. 


SECT. IV* — Pnluvjidcc. 

The Roodrii-jamuhl, the Vrihunnundee-keshwCiru, and 
ihc Pudmu-pooranij, supply some information respecting 

* God, thai he might form a peifect world, followed that eternal pattern, 
which remam's inimulable.'' By ideas, Plato appears to have meant pat- 
terns, or aiciictypes, sub»isthig by themsehes, as real beings, in tlic Divine 
Tk'.ison, as in iheir oiiginal and eternal legion, and issuing thence to give 
form to sensible things, and to become objects of contemplation and science 
to rational beings. li is the doctrine of the Tiniacus, that the Beason of 
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this sage, to whom the Patunjulu school of philosophy 
owes its origin, and who wrote a work on the civil and 
canon law. He is said to have been born in llavritii-vur- 
shii, where his father Ungira and his mother Siitce re- 
sided, and that immediately on his birth he made known 
things past, present, and future. He married Loloopa, 
whom he found on the north of Soomeroo, in the hollow 
of a vutii tree, and is said to ha\e lived as a mendicant to 
a great age. Being insulted b) the inhabitants of Bliogti- 
bhandarh, while engaged in religious austerities, he 
reduced them to ashes by fire from his mouth. 

He taught, that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man 
were distinct ; that the former was free from passion, but 
not the latter; that God was possessed of form, or was 
to be seen by the yogec ; that he is placable, glorious, the 
creator, preserver, and the regenerator of all things ; that 
the universe first arose from his will or command, and 
that he infused into the system a power of perpetual pro- 
gression ; that the truth of things was discoverable by the 
senses, by experience, comparison, and revelation : that 
some material things were unchangeable, and others 
changeable ; and that the latter pass through six changes, 
as birth, increase, &c. ; that every thing arose from five 
elements, fire, water, &c. ; that knowledge is of five sorts, 
certain, uncertain, Szc-; that there are five kinds of men ; 
those who are governed by their passions, the wrathful, 
the benevolent, the pious, and those who are freed from 
worldly attachments ; that emancipation is to be obtained 
by yoga, that is, by perfect abstraction of mind.'” 


Gotl comprehends exemplars of all things, and that this Reason is one of th^J 
primary causes of things.** “ The exemplai,’* says Seneca, “ is not the ef- 
ficient cause of nature, hut an instiuiueut necessary to the cause.’* 

Pythagoras taught that in tlie pui'suit of wisdom, the utmost care 
must be taken to raise the mind above the dominion of the passions, and the 
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SECT. Y.—Kimadu. 

The founder of the Voisheshiku school, is to be placed 
in the same age witli Goiitumu. According to the rig 
vcdii, he was a tall man, with a grey beard, his hair tied 
round his head like a turban, and his whole body withered 
with age and religious austerities. His father received 
the name Vedu-shira, or, he who carried the vedii on his 
head, on account of the great regard he shewed to these 
works. He lived as an anchorite upon mount Ncclu : his 
disciple Moodgulu was a very learned ascetic, whose pos- 
terity became so numerous, that even to this day many 
bramhiins are knownvas the descendants of Moodgulu.^^ 

The Pudmil pooranu speaks of him as a most devout 
ascetic, living on almost invisible particles of grain. 
'When his austere devotions had drawn Vishnoo from hea- 
ven, to a<k him to solicit some blessing, he informed the 
god, that, lie had only one favour to ask, which was, that 
he might have eyes in Ins feet, that he might not stumble 
on the road, but that, even in his pilgrimages, with his" 
<''yes clobcd, he might couluiueto meditate on Vishnoo. 

Kunadil taught, that the visible form of God was light; 
that when the desire of creation aio^e m the divine mind, 
he first ga\e existence to water, ana then to innumerable 

of sensible object^, aucl to disengage it fiom allcoipoieal impres- 
bion'<, that It maybe inured to comersc uitb itself, and to contemplate 
things spintUfil and divine. Contemp^aiivc \viscioni cannot be completely 
atlaiucd, without a total abstuiction horn tlic oidinmy atfans of life.” 

" One of rliese descendant^, 'Vlooiaice-nitsliiu, who died about two huu- 
d:efl and fill) yc.irs ago, is ftmcil as a poet, and to him aie attributed 
a comment on a woik ot Slia^uiu, one of the xVIeemangsa writers 5 and an 
epic poem founded on the stoiy of the Rainajunii. 
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worlds, floating* on the waters like the mundane egg ; that 
in these primeval eggs water was contained, on which lay 
Vishnoo, and from whose navel issued a lotos, in which 
Brumha was born ; that Brumha, receiving instructions 
from God, created the world, first from his mind, and 
then with the primary atoms ; that spirit and animal life 
were separate subsistences. 

In his aphorisms, he first explains the nature of religion ; 
then arranges the component parts of the universe ; and 
lastly, gives a discourse on the divine nature, which 
he divides into three heads, that God is essentially pos- 
sessed of wisdom, which, however, does not comprise 
the whole of his nature, that he is tPie ever blessed, and in 
all his works irresistible. Emancipation from matter, he 
held, was connected w'ith complete deliverance from 
sorrow. 


SECT. VI. — Vedii- Vasil. 

Of the birth of this wonderful man, who divided the 
veda into distinct parts, wrote the eighteen pooranUs, the 
eighteen oopa-pooranhs, the Kulkee pooranfi, the MUha- 
Bhagiivutil, the Devee-Bhagavata, the Ekamrfi-poorana, 
the Vedanta dars,httnu, and founded the Vedantu sect, 
an account is given by himself in the Mahabharutii : but, 
being very indelicate, it is suppressed in this edition. Hav- 
ing been born on an island, or rather a sand bank of the ri- 
ver Yrimoona, he received the name Dwoipayana; having 

resided in a forest of VUdhrees, he was called VadB- 
rayuna, and as he arranged the vedus, he became known 
by the name now commonly given him, VddQ-Vasfi. It 
is said, that he was very tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
that he were a tyger’s skin, and that his hair, tied round 
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his head like a turban, was changed into the colour 
of gold by the rays of the sun. By his wife Shookee 
he had one son, Shookh-devtl. 

It is said, that Vedii-Vasu obtained his knowledge of 
the vedus and poorauus by the favour of Vishaoo, with- 
out study : that he wrote the Shrcc-Bhaguvutii from the 
instructions of Narudu ; that he communicated to Poilil, 
one of his disciples, the knowledge of the rig vedii, and 
that Poilu published it to the world ; that he communi- 
cated to Joiminee the samii vedu, to Voishumpa^ilQu, 
the yiljoor vedii, and to Soomuntoo, a descendant of 
IJngira, the ut’hiirvu vedu; that he taught the poora- 
nus, and the MiihabiJarutu, to Lorn u-kurshii nix, who be- 
came the instructor of his own son Sdotu ; and that Sod- 
tu read these works to 60,000 sages in the forest Noi. 
misha. 

The opkiions of this philosopher are to be seen in the 
works of the Vedanta sect. He tauirht, that the best 
idea we can form of God is that he is light, or glory. At 
the same time he maintained, that God was a spirit, with- 
out passions, separated from matter ; that he is pure 
wisdom and happiness ; one without a second, everlasting, 
incomprehensible, unchangeable ; and that, after descri- 
bing all modes of existence, he is that which is none of 
these. 

He taught, that the universe was formed from vacuum, 
air, fire, water, and earth ; that the world, being destitute 
of life, was liable to dissolution ; that God himself was 
the sole possessor of life, and that one spirit pervaded the 
whole animated creation. 
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When the desire to produce creatures arose in the di- 
vine mind, God united to himself what is called shiiktee 
or energy, in which reside three qualities, leading to di- 
vine wisdom, to activity, and to sensuality. The first 
thing created was vacuum, from which arose wind ; from 
wind, fire; from fire, water, and from water, earth. All 
these, at their first creation, were produced in an atomic 
form : dividing each of these into four parts, the creator 
caused to arise the first forms of things. 

He further taught, that deliverance from matter, or 
return to God, was to be obtained in the following man- 
ner : First, the devotee must read the vedus ; must suffer 
no desire of advantage to mix in’liis religious services; 
must renounce every thing forbidden in tlieshaslru ; must 
render himself pure by daily duties, duties for the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship ; must ac- 
quaint himself with the unprofitableness of that which is 
fleeting, and transitory, and the value of that wiiich is un- 
changeable; renounce all hope in present or future re- 
wards ; govern all his members ; and meditate on God in 
the forms by which he is made know^n. By the power of 
these meditations, the soul will leave the body through 
the basilar suture, and ascend to the heaven of Ugnee ; 
from thence, in succession, to various heavens, till, in the 
heaven of Vuroonu, obtaining a body called Ativahikil,® 
the devotee will ascend to the heaven of Brumha, and, 
after a hundred years of Brumha have expired, and this 
god is absorbed into the divine nature, the devotee will 
likewise obtain the same blessedness. This, he affirmed, 
was the method of obtaining gradual emancipation. Im- 
mediate, emancipation was to be obtained only by divine 


An aerial body. 
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wisdom, which wisdom could not exist in the mind with- 
out wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outward 
things, by meditations on the one Briimhti : that when 
this was done, the soul would obtain emancipation even 
in a bodily state. 


SECT. IX. — Joiminec^ 

The founder of the Meemangsa sect, is described in the 
Skiindu pooranu as a short young man, of a light com- 
plexion, wearing the dress of a mendicant, and living at 
Neeluvutil-moolu. Jle was born at Dwoitu-viinu ; his 
father, Shakutayuntt, was author of a Sungskritu diction- 
ary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the Devee- 
Bhaguvutii. 

Joiminee taught, that God was to be worshipped only 
in the incantations of the vediis ; that the vedus were 
uncreated, and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their own divinity, the very words of which were un- 
changeable. His reasonings on the nature of material 
things were similar to those of Goutumii ; he insisted that 
truth was capable of the clearest demonstration, without 
the possibility of mistake. He taught, that creation, 
preservation, and destruction, were regulated by the me- 
rit and demerit of works; but rejected the doctrine of 
the total destruction of the universe. He maintained, 
that the images of the gods were not real representations 
of these beings, but only given to assist the mind of the 
worshipper; that the mere forms of worship had neither 
merit nor demerit in them ; and that the promises of the 
shastru to persons who presented so many offerings. 
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so many prayeis, &c. were only given as allurements to 
duty. 

He directed the person who sought final emancipation^ 
to cherish a firm belief in the vedus, as well as, persuasion 
of the benefits of religion, and the desire of being en- 
gaged in the service of the gods; and then, by entering 
upon the duties of religion, and, by degrees, ascending 
through the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, 
he should obtain absorption in Brurnhu. 


SECT. X. — Narudu. 

The Vrihun-narudccyu and the fudmii pooraniis men- 
tion this philosopher, the son of Bruniha, as having been 
born in the Piidmfi kQlpii. The Shree-Bhagilviitu says, 
that on his appearance in the next, or the Vtirahii kiilpfi, 
he was born of a female slave ; that his complexion was a 
light brown ; that he went nearly naked ; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishnoo on his forehead, and had 
the name of the same deity imprinted on his arm ; that 
li<y rode on the pedal with which the Hindoos cleanse 
their rice from the husk, playing on his flute; that he 
lived in a hermitage near the river Yiimoona; and had 
among his disciples the 60,000 bramhuns mentioned in 
several pooranus as being the size of a person’s thumb. 

This philosopher taught, that future happiness was to 
be obtained by reliance on a religious guide; by sing- 
ing the praises of God;^ and by yogii, or abstraction. 

p Next to numbers, music had the chief place in the preparatory exer- 
cises of the Pjthagorean school, by means of which the mind was to be 
raised abo\ c the dominion of the passions, and inured to contem^ation.*^ 
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He considered the worship of God in the material forms 
he assumes as leading to gradual emancipation ; ceremo- 
nies as leading to happiness in the form and presence of 
God ; and yogii, or meditation on God considered as se- 
parated from matter, as leading to entire absorption. 

He is said to have been the author of a law treatise ; 
of the Nariideeyii pooranu; of a work on sacred places 
the resort of pilgrims ; of another called Pfinchii-ratru, 
and of another on music. 

SECT. IK.—MureUhec. 

This sage, according to the Shree-bhaguvatti, was born 
in the heaven of Brtimha ; the Kupilu pooraml describes 
him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and says, 
that he lived as an anchorite at Bhadrashwfi-vQrshii, 
where he had two sons, Kashyhpii and PournumasU. 

The doctrines taught fay Mfireechee were similar to 
those of the vedantu sect. — He had 10,000 disciples, 
among whom was Kashii-krishnu, the writer of a Sttng- 
skritu grammar, and of the Vishishta-Dwoitiivadu, a 
work on natural philosophy* Miireechee himself wrote 
a law treatise, and another on religious services. 


SECT. X. — Poolmtyu. 

A tall dark man, in the habit of a mendicant ; whom 
the Hindoo writers call the son of Brilmha. He was 
married to Hiivirbhoo, and had seven sons, who became 

seven celebrated sages.^ Vishwiishruva, one'of the sons 

/ 

^ The Hindoos have seven otherwise men, viz. Miireechee, Utree, Ungira, 
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of this sage, was the father of Ravunii, and other giants, 
the heroes of the Ramayunu. Poolustyii is said to have 
spent his days in devotion at Kedaru, a place near Hima- 
liiyu. Hi§ opinions were, in almost all points, like those 
of the Noiyayiku sect ; but he admitted, respecting God, 
that all the varying opinior.s of the philosophers might be 
right/ He was one of the smritee writers ; an astrono- 
mical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vrutu is ascribed to him. 

SECT. -KL—Pooluliu. 

The Brumhandu pooranii descril^s this sage, produced 
from the mind of Brhmha, as a tall aged man, in the 
dress of a mendicant By his wife Gutee he had two 
sons, V urceyanfi and Sfihishnoo. To the first is ascribed 
the custom of preserving the sacred fire from the time of 
marriage ; and to the last, the origin of those religions 
austerities performed by yogees amidst all the inclemen- 
cies of the seasons. While Subishnoo was one day at his 
devotions^ an alheist coming to him, requested to be in- 
formed in what emancipation consisted : the sage, after a 
little hesitation, declared, that emancipation was not an 
object of the senses, and that, as he v^ould believe nothing 

Poofilhu, Kiootu, Vfisbisbt’liu, and Ibis Poolustyii, who aie pronounced to 
be equal to Briiniha. Has tbis any agieement with the seven wise men of 
Greece ? 

This ia something like Socrates A wise man will worsliip the gods 
accordimt the institutions of the state to which he belongs.** Or, per- 
haps, lathei more like Epicuius, who, according to a fragment of his found 
in Hcrtulaneum, says, “ the gods being described as good and beneficent, 
[he ach iscs us] to honour them with such sacrifices : but for himself be has 
made no aows to tlic gods, thinking it a folly for one, who has no distinct 
conceptions respecting them, to give himself trouble on their Recount ; and 
regarding them with silent veneiation only.** 
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but what could be exhibited to the senses, he must re- 
turn as he came. The unbeliever siili urging him to 
give a more explicit answer, Silhishnoo directed him to 
shave his head, to cover his body with ashes, and give 
loose to all his passions, telling him that this was emanci- 
pation. Whether the sage g.jve this reply in sincerity or 
in jest, it is a fact, that his sober opinions were equally 
licentious : he maintained, that supreme happiness was to 
be found in women, wine, and the luxuries of diet;® or, 
as the learned bramhttn wlio collected these facts from the 
pooraniis would have it, in that fixedness of thought, and 
that sensation of pleasure, which are produced by these 
indulgences, especially wine. Many of Iiis opinions were 
similar to those of the vedantfis ; he did not believe that 
God was possessed of passions; such an opinion, lie said, 
was founded upon ignorance ; for, the man who was himself 
free from the influence of the pas:>ions, alJrihuied none to 
God. Pooluliu lived as a hermii on mount Mundfirfi, 
where he bad 10,000 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinjil, who made known the formulas forconduct^ 
ing sacrifices. ^%~Pool^^hu is ascribed one of the smri- 
tees.’^ 

SECT. 'Xn.-VashishCha. 

The Shree-bliagitvutii mentions a bii ih of this cele- 
brated philosopher in the sutjuoyoogii, in Uie lieaven 
of Brurnha, from whose mind he was born, and the Kali- 
kil pooranu gives an account of another birth in the Pud- 
mu kiilpu, when his father’s name was Mitra-vuroonu, 

* ‘‘ That pkasure is the hist good,” said Epicurus, appears fiom the 
inclination wliicli eveiy animal, from its biith, discoveis to pursue pleasure 
and avoid pain. 

^ This is another pi oof that the vedus and tiic smiitces must have been 
written in one age, for Pooltihii is said lo liave been these of Biumha. 
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and his mother’s Koombhii.'* The Ramayunii mentions 
him as priest to the kings of the race of the sun for many 
ages. The description given of him, is that of an ascetic, 
with a long grey beard, having his hair, yellow as saffron, 
tied round his head like a turban. He is said to have 
lived as an ascetic on mount Himaluyu ; but, according to 
the Tttntrfis, in what the Hindoos call Great China, 
his first birth, he was married to Sdndhya, the daughter 
ofBrdniha, whose chastity her father attempted to vio- 
late; and, in the next birth, to Oorja. By the first mar- 
riage, he had several sons, the eldest of whom was Shiik- 
tree ; and by the next he had the seven rishees, who have 
been deified, and are said to be employed in chanting the 
vedus in the heaven assigned to them. These seven 
sages are worshipped at the festival of Shtisht’hee, and at 
the sacrifice called Swttryagtt; and a drink-offering is 
poured out to them at the Maghii bathing festival : their 
names are Chitru-k^too, Swiirochee, Virfija, Mitru, Oo- 
rookrumd, V uhooddamii, and Dootiman. 

This philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of 
the Vedanta school : that God was the soul of the world ; 
that he was sentient, while all beside him was inanimate 
incapable of change, while every thing else was constantly 
changing ; was alone everlasting ; undiscovarable ; in- 
describable 5 incapable of increase or diminution, and 
indestructible. He further taught, that the universe was 
produced by the Union of the divine spirit with matter 


^ This is the aame of a water-pan, in which this sage was horn ; but the 
story is too indelicate to be published^ 

* Pythagoras appears to have taught, that God was the universal mind, 
diffused through all things, the source of all animal life j the proper and in- 
trinsic cause of all motion.** 

y Through the whole dialogue of the Timaeus, Plato supposes two eter- 
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that in this union the quality of darkness prevailed, 
and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures ; 
that the first thing in creation was space f from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water, and from 
water, matter. Each of these five elements contained 
equally the three qualities which pervade all things (the 
siltta, rtiju, and tdmQgooniis.)' From .the first quality, 
in space, arose the power of hearing; from the same 
quality in air, arose feeling ; in fire, the sight ; in water, 
taste ; in matter, smell. The whole of the five elements 

nal and independent causes of all things ; one, that Ij/ which all things aie 
made, which is God ; the that /row which all things are made, which 
is matter.” • 

* Empedocles, the disciple of Pythagoras, taught, that in the formation 
of the world, ether was first secreted from chaos ; then, fire 5 then, earth ; 
by the agitation of which were produced water and ait 

* Cicero, explain?” - of Plato, says, When that principle 

which we call , - uJO\ed, and acts upon matter, it undergoes an entire 
change, and tlftn forms are produced, from which aiise the diversified and 
coherent system of the universe.” It was also a doctrine of Plato, that therg 
is in matter a nfcce«5sary, hut blind and lefractory force ; and that hence 
arises a piopensity m matter to disorder and deformity, which is the cause 
of all the imperfection which appeals in the woiks of God, and the oiigin of 
evil. On this subject, Plato wiites with woudeiful obscurity . but, as far as 
we are able to trace his conceptions, he appears to ha'ic thought, that mat- 
ter, flora its natuie, resists the will of the supreme aiiificer, so that he can 
not perfectly execute his designs, and that this is the cause of the mixture of 
good and evil which is found in the mafeiial woild. “ It cannot be,” says 
he, “ that evil should be destioyed, for there niuat always be something 
central y to good and again, ** God wills, as far as it is possibtey eyeiy 
thing good, and nothing evil.” What pi operty there is in matter, which 
opposes the wise and benevolent intentions of the fii&t intelligence, our phi- 
losopher has not cleaily explained , but bespeaks of it as “ an innate pio- 
pensity” to disorder; and says, ** that before iiatuie wms adoiued with its 
piesent beautiful forms, it was inclined to contusion and detoiinity, and tliat 
from this habitude arises all the evil which happens in the woiId.” It iS not 
improbable, but that the three goonils will explain w'hat appears so obscuie 
in Plato. 
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gave birth to the power of thought and decision. From 
the second qualky in space, arose speech ; from the same 
quality in air, arose the power of the hands; in light, that 
of the feet; in water, that of generation ; and in matter, 
that of expulsion. From this quality in the whole of the 
five elements arose the power of the five breaths, or air 
received into and emitted from the body. The five 
senses, the five organs of action, the five breaths, witk 
mind, and the understanding, or the embryo body 
A particular combination of these forms the body in its 
perfect state, and in this body all the pleasures of life are 
enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. The soul, as part 
of God, cannot suffer, nor be affected by the body ; as a 
chrystal may receive on its surface the shadow of the 
colours from a flower, while it undergoes no change, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 

He taught men to seek future happiness in the follow- 
ing order : first, to purify tlie mind b} religious ceremo- 
nies; then to renounce ceremonies, and seek a learned 
man to instruct them in the austerities called jogil ; in 
which the disciple must rigidly persevere till his mind 
shall be wholly absorbed in God, and he shall become so 
assimilated to the deity^ as that be shall behold no dif- 
ference between himself and God.'* This is the com- 
mencement of emancipation, which is consummated at 
death, by his absorption into the divine nature. In another 
place, V lishisht’hii says, future happiness consists in being 
absorbed into that God who is a sea of joy. 

This sage is said to have had 10,000 disciples. He 

Is it not thib sentiment which is intended to be expressed m the 
celebratfd maxim ascribed to Apollo, knou^ thyself:* How different the 
scriptme doctrine of likeness to God ; Be ye holy, for / am holy.** 
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wrote a law treatise known by his name ; as well as the 
Yogu-Vashisht’bii Ramaydiiti, and a Tuntrfi called Bhavii- 
nirnuyti. 


SECT. -XllL—BJirigoo. 

The description of the person of this sage is given 
i|i several pooraniis : he is said to have been tall, of 
Ji. light brown complexion, with silver locks, wearing the 
ibeard of a goat,"" a shred of cloth only round his loins, and 
holding in his hands a pilgrim’s staff and a beggar’s disht.** 
He was born in the heaven of Brumha, frojra the skin 
of this god ; and in another age, as the son of the god 
Vhroonii, at Arya-vurttti. By his wife Khatee he had 
three sons, Dhata, Vidhata, and Bharguvii, and a daughter, 
Shree. He dwelt on mount Mhndiirii, where he taught, 
that the soul and li^e were distinct f that space, time, the 
vddiis, &c. were uncreated; that proofs of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjecture, comparison, 
sound, and the evidence of the senses ; that error was not 
real, but arose out of previous impressions respecting re- 
alities; that knowledge was of two kinds, universal, and 
that which arose from reflection. Of God, he taught, 
that he %vas not without form, but that none of the 
five primary elements contributed to his form : be maifi- 
tained the necessity both of ceremonies, and of the true 


® Shivti gave him tliis beard, from the head of a goat viliicb had been sacri- 
ficed by hing Daksha, at the same tune that Diikshu, lestoied to life 
obtained the head of the goat. 

** “ Diogenes woie a coarse cloaij cauied a wallet and a staff; made 
the porches a!id other public places his habitation ; and depended upon 
casual contiibutions for his daily bread.** 

* “ Pythagoias taught, that the soul was composed of two paits, the ra- 
tional, which is a portion of the soul of the woild, seated in the bram ; and 
the irrational, which includes the passions, and is seated iu the heart.** 

o 4 
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knowledge of God, to obtain emancipation. God, be 
said, created the world as an emanation of his will 5 and 
formed creatures according to the eternal destiny con* 
nected with their meritorious or evil conduct. The man 
who has, in successive births, suffered all the demerit of 
sin, and secured the true knowledge of Brtirohii, will 
obtain emancipation. 

To him is ascribed a law treatise, and one of the sakhas, 
or parts, of the rig vedu. He is said to have bad 12,000 
disciples, among whom was Nuchiketa, who embraced 
the opinions of Shandilyu, disregarding the interdictions 
of the Cast respecting food. 


SECT. X.IY .—Vrihusputee. 

To this philosopher are attributed several law works, 
and one or two others on the Bouddhh doctrines. He is 
described, in the Skiindh pooranti, as of a yellow com- 
plexion, and well dressed, not having assumed the garb 
of a mendicant. Hiraaluyii is mentioned as his birth- 
place, and the celebrated ungira as his father; his mo- 
ther’s name was ShrQddba, and his wife’s Tara. 

Vrihiispiitee lived as an anchorite in Ilavrtitu. He 
taught the doctrine of the divine unity, in connexion with 
a plurality of gods ; likewise that God was light : invi- 
sible ; from everlasting, while every thing else had a de- 
rived existence ; that God was the source of all life, and 
was wisdom itself; that from ten primary elements every 
thing first arose, one of which, iividya, w as uncreated 

^ This word, though it generally means incorrect knovvledf>re, must here 
be understood as referring to inanimate matter. “ according to 

\Plato,is an eternal and infinite piinciple.’^ 
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the nineathers were matter, water, fire, air, vacuum, time, 
space, life, and the soul including the understanding; that 
the way to final happiness was through the purification of 
tbe mind b) religious ceremonies; by knowledge obtained 
from a religious guide ; which knowledge, he said, would 
lead a man to happiness according to his idea of God : if 
he worbhipped God as a visible being, he would attain 
happiness by degrees, but if as invisible, he would be ab- 
sorbed in BrUmhti ; which absorption would immediately 
succeed the removal of uvidya.® 

He taught, that the desire of producing beings havinj 
arisen in the divine mind, God united to t mself tividya, 
after which he gav^ existence to vacuum, from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water; and from 
water, earth : frorn these the whole material system. 

Among the disciples of Vrihtisptitee, in addition to all 
the gods, was S^meekUy V^du-gfirbhd, and others. 

SECT. ILY.— Vnoira, 

The Yogfi-Yashisht’hti Raraaytinii describes this philo- 
sopher, whose hair and beard had become grey, as very 
majestic in his person ; he wore a shred of cloth only 
round his loins; in one hand he carried a pilgrim’s statf, 
and in the other a beggar’s dish. His father s name was 
Ooroo ; his mother was the daughter of Ugnee. He had 
three wives, by whom he had four daughters and many 
sons : two of whom were, Vrihuspiltee and Angirusu. 

jr 

Ijngira lived as an hermit on mount Shutushringd, and 

* Here this term must be conftned to its primary signification, or error; 
but eiioi arising out of connection with matter. 
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taught, ihat the vedus existed from everlasting, and were 
not delivered by Vishnoo; that Vishnoo only chanted 
them ; that nothing was to be found in the vedii but the 
nature of meritorious works ; that space^ &c. were tin- 
created ; that animal life and the soul were distinct ; that 
God was possessed of a visible shape; that he created 
the world according to his own will ; that future happi- 
ness was to be obtained by abstraction of mind ; and that 
it consisted in deliverance from all sorrow. Yavalee, J ii- 
riitkaroo, and others, became the disciples of this philo- 
sopher. tlngira was the author of a law treatise known 
by his name, and still extant. 


^ECT. XVL— bree. 

In the pooranus, this philosopher, the son of Brtiniha, 
is described as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic. 
Dfittii, Doorvasti, and Chiindrii, his three sons, were born 
on mount Rikshd, where he practised religious austerities, 
and abstained from breathing one hundred years. The 
opinions of this sage were the same as those of the ve- 
dantii philosophers. To him is attributed one of the 
sraritees, and a comment on one of the oopunishtids of 
the vedus. 


SECT. 'X.Yll.—Pruchaa. 

Ten persons of this name are ineniioned in the poo- 
raniis : the sage now before us is described as tall, 
of a light complexion, wearing the dress and orna- 
ments of a king. His father, Pracheenti-viirhee, is said 
to have been an eminent sage and monarch living in the 
stityUy<kjgtt. 
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A wor|^ known by tbe name of this sage is placed 
among the srnritees^ His philosophical opinions were si- 
milar to those of the vedantu schooL 

SECT* ILYllh—D&kshu, 

This person, another of the progenitors of mankind, is 
mentioned as the writer of a law treatise. The Miiha- 
bbariitfi says, that he was tall in stature, o^a yellow com^ 
plexion, -and very athletic; that he wore a crest on bis 
head, rings in his ears, and was dressed like the Hindoos 
at the present day. The same work says, that when 
Brtimfaa commenced the work of creation, in the ptidmu 
ktilpii, Dtlkshd. was produced from the great toe of his 
right foot; at his birth in the vhrahii kiilpu, his father’s 
name was Prucheta. Diiksbtl l^ved as an anchorite on 
mount Vrindhu, and by his first wife, had five thousand 
sons, the eldest of whom was Hfiryfishwii ; and sixteen 
daughters, one of whom, Siitee, was afterwards married 
to the god»Shivii. He had a thousand sons, and sixty 
daughters '-by his next wife. Medbttsii, Manduv>u, Ub- 
hiikshu, and many others, were his disciples. Medhusil 
is said, in the Markundejii pooranu, to have related the 
history of the eight munoos to king Soorut’hii, and to 
Silmadhiee, a voishyil. 

Diikshti denied that the gods appeared in human shape, 
and affirmed, that worship was only to be paid to the for- 
mulas which contained their names ; that space, time, the 
vedu, &c. were uncreated; that the Being who was 
everlastingly happy, God ; and that the way to ob- 
tain emancipation was, to perform the duties prescribed 
in the shastrfis. He considered creation as having arisen 
at the command of God, uniting every thing by an inse- 
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parable connection with the foreseen merit or demerit of 
creatures ; and that when the appointed periods of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of meritorious works, or of suffering for 
those of demerit, hare expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation. 


SJECT. XlX.—Sh&lattipii. 

The Skiindu pooranu describes this sage as a middle 
aged ascetic ; in the Markundeyu pooranii he is said to 
have reared those birds which related to Juvtiminee the 
stories recorded in the CbQndee, a work on the wars of 
Doorga and the giants. He taught, that God w'as pos- 
sessed of form, though invisible to mortals ; that the can- 
didate for future bliss must first perceive the necessity of 
religion ; then learn it from revelation ; then bring his 
mind to be absorbed in devotion ; renounce the indulgence 
of the passions ; continue incessantly to meditate upon 
the divine nature, to celebrate the praises of the deity, 
and to listen to others thus employed. Future happiness 
he considered as including absorption into the universal 
soul. 

One of the smritees, and a work called Kurmti-vivekfi, 
w ere written by this philosopher. The latter work attri- 
butes the origin of diseases to sins committed in the pre- . 
sent or preceding births ; describes their symptoms, and 
the meritorious works by which they may be removed. 


SECT. XX.—DSiulu, 

This is another of the smritee writers ; his parents, 
Prtttyooshii, and Niiddiila, according to the Piidmti poo- 
rantl, lived at Uviintee. D^vtilii resided as a mendicant 
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at Huree-dwaru, where Karksheevanii and others were 
his disciples. 

Devfilu worshipped God in the formulas of the v4dil ; 
he believed that the v^du was from eternity^ and contained 
in itself the proofs of its own divinity; that the world was 
eternal, needing neither creator, preserver, nor destroyer ; 
that, except God, all existences were subject to joy and 
sorrow, as the fruit of actions ; that works of merit or de- 
merit in one birth naturally gave rise to virtue or vice in 
the next, as the seeds of a tree give rise to future trees; 
that future happiness Was to be obtained through the merit 
of works ; and that this happiness consisted in the ever- 
lasting extinction both of joy and sorrow. 

SECT. yilLh^LomnsM. 

In the EkatnrQ poorand, and the Yogii-yashisht’hfi Ra- 
mayfind, this philosopher is described as a tall, hairy, and 
aged man, -of a dark complexion, dressed in the habit of a 
' mendicant. He was born at Sourashtrd,^ where his father 
Pooliihd lived ; and bad his hermitage at Chfindril- 
•kekdrfi ; his wife’s name was Oorjdsmiltee. 

This philosopher’s opinions were almost the same as 
those of the vedantd sect. He wrote a law treatise, and 
three other works, Mdha-prQst’nand-Nirnfiyd, Oopastlnd- 
Nirndyd, and Yogd-vadd-. 

SECT. XXII . — Sumburttu 

Id mentioned as an old man, of a complexion rather fkir, 
dressed as an ascetic. The Y ogd-Vashisht’lid Ramaydn u 


^ Suiat 
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says, that he was born at Benares; that LojiHiv'»hu was 
his father, and that he once cursed a celestial courtesan 
sent by the gods to interrupt his devotions. He maintained 
the opinions of the Meeinangsa school, and, beside one of 
the sniritees, wrote a compilation from certain works on 
astronomy* 


SECT. XXIII. — Apustiimbu. 

This philosopher, born at Komiilu, is described in the 
pooranus as a young man, dressed like a mendicant, with 
a tyger’s skin thrown over his shoulders. He continued 
in the practice of religious austerities at K6darii in a 
posture so immoveable, that the birds built their nests in 
his hair. At length he transferred the merit of his devo- 
tions to a child, restored it to health, and <hen pursued 
these austerities for SOOO years longer. 

He followed the opinions of PttthnjQlee ; and is said to 
have been the adthor of one of the sniritees, and of a 
comment on ths. Iformulas of the vddii. 

SECT. IL-XlY.^Bomlhayunu. 

The Yogti-VashlsliPhil Ramayrmu, and the Miitsyii 
pooranii, describe this sage, the son of Briimha, and born 
in the heaven called Sutyu Ickii, as a very aged man, in 
the dress of a mendicant. By his wife Poorttndhree he 
had several children, Me dhatitliee, SUvuuii, and Vectee- 
hotrti, &c. He lived in Ilavriiu, the country which sur- 
rounds Soomeroo. 


This philosopher taught, that the soul was subject to 
joy or sorrow, according to its actions, but that God was 
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not so ; that though some things might retain their forms 
during a very long period, that God alone was unchange- 
able ; that actions arising out of the quality of darkness, 
led to misery; that ceremonies led to happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and tliat divine knowledge led to 
emancipation. To this sage are ascribed a law treatise 
known by his name ; and the division of some parts of the 
vedU into chapters. 

SECT. XXY^^Pitamuhu. 

The Pudmu-pooranii describes this philosopher as a 
hump backed young man, in the garb of a mendicant, 
having a dark scar or»*his right arm ; born at Goureeshi- 
kurh; his father’s name Vedu-gurbhu; his mother’s 
Umbalika, his wife’s Mishrukeshti : respecting the father 
it is related, that he received his learning from Indril, for 
protecting the cattle of his spiritual guide at the risk 
of his own Jife, and that his son Vrihudrut’hil read the 
Vediis while in the womb.' Pitamrihil lived at Kooroo- 
kshetni, near five pools filled with the blood of the kshQ- 
triyiiH whom Pilriishooramd had killed in battle, and 
where Punchutiipa, a bramhiin, offered his own head as a 
burnt offering to Brumha. 

Pitamuliii worshipped the formulas of the vediis as 
God ; he taught that the world w'as eternal ; that the fate 
of all mankind was regulated by works; that the gods 
were destitute of form ; or assumed forms only for the 
sake of being worshipped: that time and space, were, like 
God, eternal : that the quality of truth existed in all 
creatures ; that creatures were formed according to the 
merit or demerit of previous works. Future happiness, 
he said, was to be secured by practising the duties of the 
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three sects, the soivyQs, the shaktrts, and the voishnfivus. 
Hd had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom was Nfichike- 
ta, respecting whom it is fabled, that while offering a sa- 
crifice, fire ascended from his skull, when Brumha pro- 
mised him, that he should always have his food without 
oeehiHg it: ar J that he should understand the language 
of irrational asiimals, and be able to do whatever he 
pleased. 


SECT. XXVL~tg/istyu. 

The followihg notices of this sage have been extracted 
from the Mutsyii and PQdmu pooranus, where he is 
described as middle aged, and corpulent ; wearing a ty- 
ger’s skin, and other parts of the dress of an ascetic. 

Three remarkable stories are related of this philoso- 
pher : he once drank up the sea of milk, in order to assist 
the gods in destroying two giants who had taken refuge 
there. On another occasion, he devoured ^Vatapee, a 
giant in the form of a sheep, and destroyed another named 
Hwhlii. The third story is thus told : mount Vindhyfi 
growing to such a height as to hide the sun from a part of 
the world, the gods solicited Ugustyii to bring down its 
pride, and he, to oblige them, and promote the good of 
mankind, proceeded towards the mountain ; which, at his 
approach, fell flat on tlie plain (as a disciple prostrates 
himself before his spiritual guide), when the sage, without 
granting it permission to rise, retired ; and not returning, 
the mountain continues prostrate to this day. 

t^ga^^y ii’s fir»t birth, when he was known by the name 
Ditrhagnee, is placed in the vhrahiikQlpQ, in the tr^a 
his father Poolustyfi lived at Oojjayinee. He 
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was again born, in the same water-pan with Vtishish- 
t’hii and, ii> a foUo wing silt yii yoogii, in the piidmii kill- 
pQ, bis father’s name tras Mitra-ViiroonG. He married 
Lopamoodra ; his hermitage was first at Kashee, and then 
near a pool named after the god KartikeyG at GGnga- 
sagGru. 

This sage taught the continual necessity, of works; also 
that time, regions, space, the human soul, and the v^dGs', 
were from eternity ; that truth was discoverable by the 
senses, by inference, comparison, revelation, and through 
the unavoidable consequences resulting from facts ; that 
God, when the active and passive powers were united, 
was possessed of form, which union UgGstyu compared to 
the bean, composed of two parts covered with the hush ; 
that God creates, preserves and desti’oys, and will exist 
alone after the dissolution of all things ; that he guides 
the hearts of men, and watches over them awake or 
asleep. To obtain God, or absorption, he directed 
the discipte to perform the appointed ceremonies for sub- 
duing the passions ; to listen to discourses on the divine 
nature ; to fix the mind unwaveringly on God ; to purify ' 
the body by incantations and particular ceremonies ; and 
to persuade himself, that be and the deity were one.— 
Heaven, he said, consisted in being entirely and for ever 
happy. 

In creation, he said, the active power directed the pas- 
sive, when the latter surrounded the universe with a shell, 
like that which incloses the seven different ingredients 
which compose an egg. From a water-lily growing from 
the navel of the active power, while asleep, sprang the 

See note to page 20, 
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god IJriirohaj who soon peopled the earth, first, bj beings 
issuing from his mind, and then by others from natural 
generation. Brumha divided his body into two parts, 
male and female ; the former called Swayumbhoovti, and 
the latter Shiitii-roopa. 

Ci 

Ugustyu had many disciples : the most distinguished 
were Kooshikfi, Koushikii, and Kannayhnu. He was the 
author of the Ugustyu-stinghita, and of two small works 
on the poorantis. 

SECT. XXVII— 

Particulars respecting this philosopher are found in the 
Mtlhabhariitu, the Shree-bhagiivtitii, and the Pfidmfii 
poorana. In the latter work, he is described as an old 
man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, and is men- 
tioned as one of the progenitors of mankind. His father 
was the celebrated Nilreechee, who married KHla. The 
place of his birth K6dariS, and his hermitage was at 
the base of mornit Himalfiyu. His wives were Uditee, 
Viniita, Kudroo, Dunoo, Kasht’ha, Kakee, Sh6nee, 
Shookee, and Munoo. He gave birth to many gods, 
giants, birds, serpents, beasts, and men. 

Kiishyiipu taught, that God was from everlasting ; that 
the world was subject to perpetual change, and the human 
body to alternate joy and grief; that the earth was formed 
from five elements ; that there belonged to it birth, exis- 
tence, growth, age, decay, and destruction; that man 
had six passions, desire, anger, zeal, covetousness, insen- 
sibility, and pride; that God gave the vediiS; that he 
was the creator, the enjoyer, and the destroyer; that 
God was independent of all, and that all was subj^t to 
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him ; that he was possessed of form ; that the way to ob- 
tain final happiness was by works of merits and by divine 
knowledge, which knowledge, when perfected, led to 
emancipation ; that the earth arose from the union of the 
active and passive principles in nature ; that Briimha was 
first created, who then gave birth to the rest; and that 
final happiness consisted in the absence of all sorrovf.-— 
Kiishyiipu iff said to have written a law treatise, and 
another on the virtues of the holy place K6darQ. 

SECT. XXVIII,— 

Is described as a young .man, of middle stature, of 
a dark brown complejflon’, covered with ashes, wearing a 
tyger’s skirt, having a pilgrim’s staff in one hand, tind a 
mendicant’s dish in the other. He was born at Jaliin- 
dhfirii, and resided at Hiiridwarii : his father’s name was 
Boudhayunti, and his mother’s Koohoo. He taught, in 
genera], th§ same doctrines as Ungira. Bibhandiikil was 
one of his disciples. 

SECT. XXlX.—lIareetu 

Was born at Yogti-gandharu. His father, Chfivfinii, 
is mentioned in the pooraniis as cursing Indril, and com- 
pelling the gods to partake of a feast given by ushwinjee 
and Koomaru, the two physicians pf the gods, who wek*e 
of the voidyti cast 

He tauglrt his disciples, that God and all the inferior 
deities existed only in the prayers of the v6du, and had 
no bodily shape; that the world was eternal ; that men 
were placed in the world according to their merits or 
demerits in former births ; that the vMiis were without 

1) S 
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beginning, and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their divinity ; that all beings, from Brumha down to the 
smallest insect, constantly reaped what they had sown in 
former births ; that future happiness was obtained first 
by works, and then by wisdom ; that emancipation con- 
sisted in the enjoyment of uninterrupted happiness. 

Mooskoondu, one of Hareetu’s disciples, substituted for 
the worship of images, that of the vedu, and was employed 
day and night in reciting the verses of these books. Ha- 
reetu wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 

SECT. AXX.--Visknoo. 

Tuis philos^opher, says the Pudmii poorand, was very 
thin, of a dark brown complexion, and wore a large clot- 
ted turban of his own hair. He was born at Ekamrd- 
kandnti, a sacred place on the borders of Orissa, but lived 
as an anchorite atKamiigiree. Boudhayunu* his father, 
was the author of the Toitireeyuku oopunishiid, &c. ; his 
mother’s name was Munoruma. Vishnoo’s son Kuhord, 
wrote the Madhyundind shakha of the ydjooru vedu. 

Vishnoo taught, that the vedu was uncreated : that 
works previously performed influenced the birth, as well 
as the present and future destiny of men ; that space, 
time, &c. were eternal ; that the supreme cause existed 
like the seed of the cicer arectinuro, in which the two 
parts made one seed, and which represented the active 
and passive powers of nature; that persons should first 
study the vedu ; next embrace a secular life, and dis- 
charge its duties ; then retire to a forest, and practise the 
duties of a hermit ; and that from thence they would as- 
cend to future happiness, which consisted in an eternal 
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ceBsation from evil. His other opinions agree, in sub- 
stance, with those of Vedfi-vasfi. Vamfi-devG, a shoivjrd, 
often mentioned in the poorands as an ascetic of great 
parts, was one of Vishnoo’s disciples. Vishnoo wrote 
one of the smritees distinguished by his name, and also a 
work on Pooshkdru, a place to which pilgrims resort. 

SECT. XXXI. — Kalyayunu^ 

The following particulars respecting this sage, the son 
of Krfitoo, born near Soomeroo, have been collected 
from the Yog u^vashisht’hu Ramayunu, the Nundikeshwu- 
rtt, and the Vurahu pooranu. The latter work describes 
him as a very old man,* in the dress of an ascetic, with 
high shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest. He, 
was born when his mother Vedd-vdtee had only attained 
her twelfth year. Katyaytind married Sddhurminee, and 
dwelt on mount Mdnddrd, near the sea of milk- Here 
he taught, thut the vedu was eternal, as well as air, space, 
and time ; that nothing was certain but existence and 
non-existence ; that the reality of things was discoverable 
by the senses, by inference, by comparison, by sound, and 
by the necessity of things ; that the destiny of all intelli- 
gences w as regulated by the merit or demerit of works ; 
that in the union of spirit and matter God existed in unity ; 
that future unmixed and eternal happiness was to be 
obtained by discharging the duties of either of the three 
states assigned to men, that of a student, a secular, or a 
hermit. Among other disciples ofKatyaydnu, the names 
of Vibhabusoo and Shringu-verd are mentioned. 

This philosopher WTote a law treatise which bears his 
name ; also the Gouree-sbikhdrd-mahatmu, an illustration 

n 3 
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of Paniuee’s grararnarj and an explanation of the Sting- 
skritii roots. 


SECT. 

Was born in Noimisbil forest ; his father’s name was 
Pooldhil. By hrs wife Prumtldbura^ he had a son, Ootut’h- 
yu. He is described in the Brumhundil pooranii as of 
a yellow complexion, wearing a deer’s skin thrown over 
his back, and twisted reeds instead of a garment rnund his 
loins. 

Shfcinkhu taught, that emancipation was to be obtained 
by works of merit, with the true knowledge, of BrilrnhS ; 
that God gave existence to things by an act of his will ; 
that Bi dinha was born from the navel of Vishnoo ; that 
from the wax of the ears of Vishnoo two giants arose, 
who died soon after their birth ; that from the flesh of 
these giants the earth was created; that Brumha next 
caused creatures to spring from his mind, and afterwards 
gave birth to them by natural generation. Next, he 
created, or rather defined, sin and holiness ; and, being 
regulated by these, finished the work of creation. I find 
the names of two of Shfinkhii’s disciples, Kdhord and 
Ootunkd, mentioned as having written on the Hindoo 
law. One of the smritees bears the name of this philoso- 
pher. 


SECT. XXXllL—Lilchitu. 

This philosopher is said by the Pudraii-pooi’anii to have 
been born at Ootturu-kooroo, from which work we learn 
that his father’s name was Javulee, and his mother’s 
ifjliimboosha ; that he was tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
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that he covered his body with ashes, and wore over his 
loins a lyger’s skin. He performed his devotions ap a 
yogee upon Miindiirii, the mountain used by the gods 
in churning the sea. 


He taught that future happiness was to be obtained by 
divine wisdom, assisted by the merit of works ; that both 
were equally necessary, for that a bird could not fly with- 
out two wings ; that God was visible to the yogee, and 
that the body in which he appeared was unchangeable. 
Respecting creation, his doctrine was similar to that 
taught by the philosopher V ishnoo. He considered future 
happiness as consisting in absence from all things con- 
nected with a bodily state. Richeckd, a sage, who em- 
ployed himself constantly in offering the burnt-sacrifice, 
was one of Likhitu’s disciples. A law work, known by 
his name, is attributed to Likbitu. 


SECT. XXXIV.— Ashwulayunu. 

Two or three pooranus describe the person of this sage : 
the Ptidmu pooranu mentions him as an old man, in the 
dress of a yogee. Mureechee was his father ; his wife 
Ayutee invented various religious customs known at this 
day among the Hindoo women. One of his disciples, 
Akiinayii, is famed as an excellent chanter of the vediis 
at sacrifices. 

This philosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as 
well as of divine wisdom ; but forbad his disciples to 
seek for a recompense from works ; further, that God was 
not a being separate from his name ; that taking to him- 
self his own energy he created the universe ; that being 
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all-wise, he could not be disappointed in his decrees ; that 
ciealion aro^e In degrees, not all at oncj : <?\ery se- 

parate existence had a variety of uses ; that the works of 
God were wonderful and indescribable ; they arose, they 
existed, they perished ; that they contained properties 
leading to truth, to restlessness, and to darkness ; that 
God was a visible being, not composed of the primary 
elements, but a mass of glory ; that creatures were form- 
ed in immediate connexion with their future merits and 
demerits ; and that absorption consisted in the enjoyment 
of undecaying pleasures. Two works are ascribed to this 
sage, one of thesmritees, and a compilation from the rig 
v^dil, on the ceremonies called Ashwiilay tinii Grihyd. 

SECT. XX XV —Purcishm. 

In the Ptiduiti and Brdirahti-voiv&rttil poorantis this 
philosopher is described as a very old man, in the dress 
of a mendicant. His father’s name was Shftktree, and 
his mother’s Ila. He resided at Shree-shoilQ, and is 
charged with an infamous intrigue with the daughter of a 
fisherman ; to conceal his amour with whom, he caused a 
heavy fog to fall on the place of his retreat. V^dQ-vasd, 
the collector of the vediis, was the fruit of this debauch. 

The doctrines embraced by this philosopher were the 
same as those afterwards promulgated ly his son, and 
wtiich form the system of the vedanttL school. Pttra- 
shttru had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom were Idh- 
miisenfi, and Urtivindti. 

SECT. XXXVI.— Gwrgii. 

A few particulars respecting this sage are scattered up 
and down in several pooranQs. He is said to have been 
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born at Mit’Uila, and to have performed his devotions on 
the banks of the Giindukee, He was a follower of Kii- 
pilu, the founder of the Sankhja philosophy ; but added 
to the opinions of his master, that the man who was ani- 
mated with ardent devotion in his religious duties, what- 
ever opinions he embraced, would obtain final emanci- 
pation. 

SECT. JiXX.Ylh—KooVhoomee. 

Several pooraniis describe this sage, born at Biidurik- 
ashrumii,^ and living at Gandharu, as a tall man, advanc- 
ed in years, dressed as a mendicant. His father, Nara- 
yiinfi, was a philosopher ; and his son Kootsttnu wrote a 
small tract on the rules of poetry. 

Koot’hoomee taught that God was visible ; that he who 
sought emancipation must practice the duties incumbent 
on a person in a secular state till the age of fifty ; then 
retire to afforest, practise the five modes of austerity, and 
ofier a constant sacrifice with clarified butter, fixing his 
mind on God. He further taught, that God created 
the world in immediate connection with works of merit 
and demerit ; that the vedii existed from eternity, and de- 
rived its proof from itself ; that time and space were in- 
variably the same ; that the body was subject to change ; 
that the animal spirit, and the soul, were immortal; that 
instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the soul ; 
that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the 
senses ; but that it arose from confusion in the memory 
united with conjecture ; that happiness and misery were 
the inseparable companions of works of merit and de- 
merit. 


^ The jiijubee hermitage; from badttrii and aahrumiL 
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SECT. XXXYlll.~riskwa7niiru. * 

The Ramayunii and the Muhabhartitu contain a num« 
her of facts respecting this sage, the son of king Gadhee. 
Ramil drew him from his retirement at the Siddhashriimii,^ 
the place of his devotions, and placed him near himself. 

This sage taught, that there were five kinds of know- 
ledge, certain, tincertain, false, apparent, similar; that 
the works of God were incomprehensible, and though 
without beginning, were created, flourished, and then de- 
cayed ; that creatures were possessed of desire, anger, 
covetousness, insensibility, excessive passion, envy ; that 
the power and the providence of God were wonderful 
and inconceivable ; that both the will and the decrees of 
God were irresistible. He also taught, that God was 
visible, but that he was not clothed with a human body, 
in which we see, first, the child, then the youth, and then 
the aged man ; that he was not susceptible of the sensa- 
tions common to bodies, but that he was able to perform 
whatever he chose with any of the powers of his body ; 
that God formed the universe by his own will, connecting 
the fates of men with works arising from the circum- 
stances of their lives. The way to emancipation he said, 
was, first, to receive the initiatory incantation from a spi- 
ritual guide ; then to listen to his iuhtrilctions ; then to 
fix the mind on God, and perform works of merit without 
the desire of reward. He aflSrmed, that future happiness 
consisted in the absorption of the soul into the ever-bless- 
ed Brumhu. 

Vishwainitru had 10.000 disciples, at the head of whom 
was Mitru ; who taught that the whole of the religion of 


^ The hermitage of perfection. 
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the kalee-yoogii consisted in repeating the name of God# 
One of the smritees is attributed to this philosopher, as 
well as a work in praise of the holy place Jwala-mookhil. 

SECT. XXXIX.— 

Accounts of this philosopher, the son of Bhrigoo, are 
found in the Shree-bhagiivCitii, in the Ramaytlnti, in the 
Ekamrti, the N undik&hwtirii, and the Piidmiipooraniis; he 
is described as an old man, of the middle si;se, dressed like 
a mendicant. He resided at Gandharh, and, by his wife 
R6nooka, had Piiriishoo-ramii, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshatriyiis. Amonjg bis disciples were numbered 
Hdiddii, Shatyayttntl, &c. This last person is mentioned 
as the author of the Dhhnoonr6dii-karika, a work on 
archery. 

Jumiidgnee taught, that God was yisible^ and assumed 
every variety'of form ; that future happiness was to be 
obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 
touching it, by meditation on its parts, worshipping its 
feet, or in its presence, bowing to it, serving it from affec- 
tion, and giving up the whole person to it. All otlier 
religious ceremonies he rejected ; as well as the doctrine 
of absorption ; he disliked the idea of losing a distinct 
existence, as a' drop is lost in the ocean : he facetiously 
observed, that it was delightful to feed on sweetmeats, 
but that he had no wish to become the sweetmeat itself. 
He taught the ppuranic absurdity, that .Vishnoo formed 
the universe out Of the wax in his ears. — Jtimiidiignee is 
considered as the author of a law treatise, and of ano- 
ther on religious ceremonies. 
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SECT. XL. — Poitlieenusee. 

In the Skiindu pooianu, this philosopher is described 
5^3 a \oiing man. in the dress of a religions mendicant, 
with arms long enough to reach down to his knees. His 
father’s name was Purvutii, and his mother’s Devu-sena ; 
by hiwS wife Soosheela he had one son, Gouru-mookhii. 
He resided at Huridwaru, and taught that God was visi- 
ble and eternal ; that the universe was composed of un- 
created atoms, incapable of extension, and that merit and 
demerit, as well as the universe, were eternal that fu- 
ture happiness, consisting in unchangeable joy, was se- 
cured by attention to religion, and by divine knowledge ; 
that creatures were born in circumstrnces regulated by 
previous merit or demerit. — ^ArshnisentL was one of this 
philosopher’s most distinguished disciples. 

SECT. ^U.~Ushvra, 

The Piidmu pooranu states, that this philosopher was 
born in Kashmeerii ; that his father was the celebrat- 
ed sage Doorvasa ; and the name of his mother Raka. 
His wife’s name was Ha, and that of his son Vedu-ghrbhu. 
Vishwii-roopri, whose name is mentioned as the priest of 
Indru, was one of his disciples. Usliira lived as a yogee 
at Shrce-shoilu. 

" It was the opinion of this philosopher, well as of most of the Hin- 
doo Icaniea men, that happiness and misery arise only out of human ac- 
ions haviiijr merit oi demerit in them ; but that features, immediately on 
theii birth, and befoie tney have done any thiiii!: good oi evil, begi". to enjoy 
happiness oi eiuUueiiiisciy; and that this is the same if we trace ibiough a 
person’s preceding bu tbs up to mdefinable pci lods. By these doctrines they 
were diixen to the neccs.Mty of concluding, that to men were attached m€r»t 
or demeiil from all etcunty. 
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He taught, tljat the vedus were eternal ; that Vishnoo 
was not their author, but the first who chanted them ; that 
they contained the rule of duty, and that whatever was 
forbidden in them was evil; that human actions produced 
consequences in a future state ; that all the events of life 
were regulated by the actions committed in a preceding 
birth : that God himself was subject in his government to 
the merit and demerit of works ; that is, he could do no- 
thing for or against his creatures but according to their 
works ; that the gods have no visible form, but are to be 
worshipped in the prayers or incantations of the vedus ; 
that the way to procure emancipation was by first per- 
forming the duties of a brumhacharee, then those of a 
secular person, an^ then those of a hermit, ofloring 
constantly the sacrifices prescribed in the vedus ; and that 
future happiness consisted in po.-sessing uninterrupted 
eternal joy. 

^ SECT. XLlL--^Prujapuiec. 

The Shivu-dhurmu, Bayuvccyu, and the Kopilu oopii- 
pooraniis contain partial accounts of this sage, who is de- 
scribed as a very old man, wdth a grey beard, dressed as a 
mendicant. His father Prut’hoo dwelt on the banks of 
the Reva, tlie son at Hingoola, whore, though a sage, he 
lived a secular life, and reared a family. 

Prujaputee taught, that God was invisible, though pos- 
sessed of form, and dwelt in iinapprochable light or 
glory, as the gods who dwell in the sun are not seen ex- 
cept in the ra)s of glory proceeding from tliat luminary ; 
that final happiness could only be obtained by those who 
possessed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de- 
votion ; that the souls of the wicked left the body by the 
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vents in the lower extremities ; those of the pious by the 
eyes, or by the openings in the head ; and those of perfect 
yogees from the suture of the head; that final beatitude 
consisted in absorption into the Great Spirit. 

SECT. XLIII. — NareejMghu, 

In the Skundu pooranii, and the Niindee-bhashitii, this 
sage is described as a very old man, in the dress of a yo- 
gee. A place at Benares has been named after his father 
Joigeeshuvyu, who is said to have lived there as an asce- 
tic. Nareejunghti was born at Hingoola, but resided at 
Benares. 

He taught that God was visible ; that the merit and de- 
merit of works were inseparably interwoven with a per- , 
son’s fate ; that from ceremonies arose desire ; from de- ^ 
sire, anger; from anger, intoxication of mind; from* 
intoxication, forgetfulness; from forgetfulness/ the de-| 
struction of wisdom ; and from the latter, death, in one of 
its eight forms, viz. disgrace, banishment, &:c. He traced » 
time from moments up to the four yoogtis ; described the 
sins which produced the different transmigrations; laid 
down seven modes of ascertaining truth ; taught that God 
produced the universe by his command, and united the 
fates of men to works of merit and dement; and that 
by a progression, through ceremonies, the devotee would 
arrive at perfect abstraction, and then obtain absorption. 

SECT. ^UY.—Chyvnnu. 

The Devee-bhagfivtitii and the Pudmu pooranii give 
something of the history of this sage, describing him as 
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a young man, in the dress of a mendicant, living on the 
banks of the Yuinoona. Boudhayiinfi was his father; 
his mother’s name was Kubecrdhanec. — Chyvuna seems 
to have entertained atheistical opinions. He taught, that 
the world had no creator ; that sound alone was God ; 
that the vedu was eternal, and contained its own evidence 
within itself; that happiness and misery arose out of the 
conduct of mankind : that the primary elements were 
eternal ; that the fate of men arose out of works having 
no beginning ; thal there were three states proper for 
men, that of the student, the householder, and the hermit ; 
that the four degrees of happiness belonging to a future 
state were to be obtained by the performance of religious 
ceremonies ; that this happiness followed the renunciation 
of works and their fruit. — Chjvttnii was the author of a 
law treatise known by his name ; of the Yogu-sunghita, 
and of the Acharu-kudumbu. 

SECT. XhY. —Bhargiivu. 

This sage, the son of Bhrigoo, and one of the smritee 
writers, for assisting the giants, was devoured by Shivil, 
and afterwards discharged with his urine, w'hen he as- 
sumed the name of Shookracharyu, and became preceptor 
to the giants. He was born in K6toonialu beyond Hima- 
iCiyti, where he practised his devotions, living on chaft' 

SECT. XLVL — Rnh^ushnngu, 

The pouranic writers have given a filthy account of the 
birth of this sage, and ^placed deer’s horns on his head. 
Notwithstanding this approach to the brutal shape, he is 
said to have married Shanta, the daughter of king Lomu- 
padii; and to have written one of the smritees : he em- 
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braced the opinions of the Patunjulti school. His father^ 
Vibhandiikii^ was learned in the samu vedu. 

SECT. XLVII. — Shatyayunu, 

The Miihabharutu and Pudmu pooranu describe this 
sage as an old inan^ of dark complexion^ habited as a 
yogee. His opinions were the same as those of Ptitiin- 
julee : he taught his disciples to devote body, mind, 
speech, and their whole existence to God ; continually 
repeating his name, celebrating his praise, listening to 
descriptions of his qualities, and preserving entire devo- 
tion to him. 

SECT. XLVIII. — Moitrayuneeyu. 

A fragment of the history of this sage,’ the son of Mitra- 
yiinii, I have found in the Skhadii and DoorvasS-ooktil 
pooranfis, where he is described as a young man, in the 
dress of a yogee. His opinions were simila'r to those of 
the Voisheshiku school. Kashukrishnu, one of his dis- 
ciplesj'is mentioned as the author of a very ancient S&ng- 
skritii grammar. The sage himself wrote one of the 
smritees. 


SECT. XLIX. — Shoonu-sMphu, 

Three works, the Vayiiveeyii pooranu, the Shree-bha- 
giivutu, and the Mrdiabharutfi, contain fragments respect- 
ing this sage, whose father, Toombooroo, was a celebrated 
musician. Niyutee, his mother, became famous by the 
instructions she gave to her sex. Shoonii-shephii was 
once on the point of being offered as a human sacrifice^ 
but was saved by Vishwamitru.— -He taught the doctrines 
of the Meemangsa school ; to which he added, that male- 
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rial things underwent no real change; that birth and 
death were only appearances. He recommended the life 
of a hermit after the age of fifty, and declared that, after 
completing in a forest the devotions of such a state, a 
person would obtain emancipation. He further taught, 
that God did not so entirely place man under the influ- 
ence of works, as that he should not be able to change his 
destiny. 

SECT. L.— Tugnix-parsliwu. 

This ascetic is described in three pooranus as a young 
man of light complexion, in the dress of a mendicant; 
His father Sakyajunu^was a celebrated philosopher; his 
mother’s name was Soomtitee, He was born on the banks 
of the Nfirmuda, where the vanu-lingfis are found ; bu^ 
lived at Huridwaru, where he collected a number of dis- 
ciples, and directed their attention to what was cf constant 
obligation; to what was obligatory in certain circum- 
stances, anS what might be obtained from certain reli- 
gious actions. He described the effects of the different 
qualities born with man, and the way of drawing a man 
born with bad qualities into the path of truth : he main- 
tained that God was invisible, indescribable ; that in fact 
the vedu was God ; that God formed creatures in an in* 
separable union with their future destiny ; that absorp- 
tion consisted in the enjoyment of perpetual happiness ; 
and that the person who, by works, raised his mind, and 
fixed it supremely on God, would obtain absorption. He 
wrote one of the smritees, and a work called Teert’htt- 
Nirnhyff. 

SECT. LI. — Karshnajinee^ 

Another of the smritee writers, noticed in the pooraqQs 
as a mendicant, taught, that God was a material being, 

E 
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dwelling’ at the extremity of his works, and giving rise to 
the universe by his own will ; that religious ceremonies 
and austerities led to future happiness. Many of the 
opinions of Karshnajinee were like those of the Noiyayi- 
ku sect. Some medical information, especially relating 
to the pulse, is said to have been given by this philoso- 
pher. 


SECT. LII. — Voijuvapu, 

Tins sage, descended from Unjira, is placed among the 
nieudicanls known by the name of Puriirahiingsus ; like 
them he wore no clothes, nor conversed with men. His 
opinions were similar to those of the Vedantfi sect.” 


SECT. UlL—Lokakshee. 

This sage is mentioned in several pooranti? as a young 
man, blind of one eye, wearing the dress of a mendicant. 
His father, Cbitrukctoo, lived at Kanchee ; but Lokak- 
shee made mount Shrecr&hoilu the place of his devotions. 
He taught, that the true shastru substantiated its own^ 
legitimacy, and needed not foreign proof; that the works 

While this sheet was goinj; tliiough the press, the learned Hindoo who 
was assisting in the work, and who belonged to the vddantti sect, was taken 
ill. the author visited him, and in conveisation, when the custom of the 
Hindoos of offeiing a goat lo Kalee, to obtain i*ecovcry fiom sickness, was 
mentionetl, he expies^ed his abhoirence of taking away one life under the 
liope of lestoiing another— he added, that be knew he must shake off this 
body to-day, oi to-moiiow, or the next day; that be must go through his 
sin-procuied measure.of suffei.ngs ; that though he was aware that he was 
culpable, he could not suppose that a few confessions could induence God 
in hiis judgment towards him ; that in fact, he would lay no burden upon 
God —he would repeat his name— Maf he would not omit — and then, leave 
ihc rest to God. 
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of philosophers were full of contradictions ; hence, being 
liable to error, they v^ere obliged to derive their proofs 
fiom the vcdu. A celebrated verse, often quoted by the 
Hindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed to 
Lokaksliee : 

The v4diis are at variance — dhe smritees are at variance. 

He who gives a meaning of his own, quoting the v^dus, is no philosopher ; 
True philosophy, tlnough ignorance, is concealed as in the fissures of a 
roclv ; 

But— the way of the Gieat One — that is to be followed/*"' 


The creator, he taught, communicated a power to the 
universe by" which all things were kept in existence ; he 
likewise maintained, that God was possessed of form, 
otherwise he could not be light and the source of light, as 
he is described in the vedils ; that all things were subjec^. 
to the divine will ; that a person should first seek divine 
wisdom; then join the devout, and recite the praises of 
God, read the sacred books, and excite his passions to a 
devout fervour. Future happiness he described as peren- 
nial joy, unmixed with sorrow. One of the smritees, 
also Lobayiitiiku, one of the ttintrus, and an astrological 
work, are ascribed to his pen. 

SECT. hlV.—Gargyu. 

The Skftndii and Pfidmii pooranfis describe this sage, 
the son of Giirgyfi, born at Prtiyagii, and residing chiefly 
at Benares, as a tall man, in the dress of yogee. His 

» This leained man appears to have been disgusted with the contradic- 
tions and adsurdities of the Hindoo writings, not excepting even the v^diis. 
To meet the objection — If all are false, what then are thejieopleto do ? he 
adds, the way of the Great Ope, or of a^sorb^ in reli- 

gion, must be followed. 
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opinions were those of the Patfinjiilu school. His son^ 
Trinuviudoo, is mentioned as learned in the samil vedd. 

SECT. hY,Soomuntoo4 

This sage is mentioned in the Bhilvisbjut and other 
pooranus as a descendant of Y lishislit’hu. A work on the 
civil and canon law goes by his name. — He taught his 
dUciples, that God was to be worshipped through the 
incantations of the vedds, and that future happiness wa^ 
to be obtained by acquiring wisdom, and performing 
works of merit. It is difficult, however, to distinguish 
the opinions of this sage on the origin of things from 
pure atheism. He maintained, that there was in nature 
an uncreated seed, from which all beings sprung, but 
that their future destinies were determined by their own 
conduct. 


SECT. LVI. — Jatookurnu, r 

This philosopher is described in two of the pooraniis as 
U mendicant of middle stature, and of dark complexion : 
his father’s name was Ashwuiayfinti ; his son BhudrQviir-^ 
ma is mentioned as a religious writer. JatookQrnu: was 
born in Kooch-VdharU, and resided at Chilndrii-Sh^- 
khUrU. 

He taught, that God was possessed of form ; and jet, 
that he was not to be conceived of; that he was un- 
changeable, and ever-blessed ; that the reality of things 
was discoverable by five kinds of proof; that the world 
consisted of matter partly eternal and partly created ; 
that space, time, ^c. were uncreated f that creation arose 

" one of the disciples of thfs sage, contended, that making 

an,? thing beside God etetnal, was to make more than one God. 
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out of tlie will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe. He exhorted the person in pur- 
suit of future happiness, first to think on God, then 
to listen to discourses on the divine nature, to speak of 
God, and to have the mind filled with thoughts of him, 
which would he followed by absorption.— One of the 
sraritees, and a compilation on milit.iry tactics, are 
ascribed to this sage. 

SECT. J.Ylh—Ya^ann. 

I have extracted a fragment respecting this philosopher 
from the Pildma pooranu and the Yogu-Vashisht’hu Ra- 
niayilml, in which he fs described as a tall joung man, 
dressed as a mendicant. His father’s name was Ooroo- 
loma ; his birth-place Gandha ; and the scene of his de- 
votions, the side of the river Nurmuda. — This sage em- 
braced the opinions of the Mecraangsa school. 

• 

SECT. LVIII. — Vj^gkr&-padii. 

The Yogtt-Vashisht’hfi-Ranoayiinfi, and other works, 
describe this sage, the son of Boudhayhnii and Vipasha, 
as a very tall mendicant, dressed Idta an ascetic ; his 
bunch of matted hair as reaching dotr» to the ground, 
his nails as growing to such a length^as-to curl round the 
ends of his fingers ; and his feet as resembling those of a 
tyger.® He is said to haye been bom in the forest of 
Ekamril ; the place of his devotions was Jwala-mookhQ. 
l<rom his son, the country Ooshceniirfi derives its name. 

He acknowledged only nature, or chaos, as the mother 

• Hence his name was formed out of vyagiim, a tyger, and pads, a foot. 

E 3 
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of the universe ; and taught, that greatness,^ pride, mat- 
ter/ water, fire, wind, ai^d space, were first created, and 
that from these arose the sixteen poweis of animated 
-nature ; that there was no other God but mind, or lather 
life, but that God was sometimes abstracted from niatter, 
and at other times united to it ; that to de^roy li(e for any 
other purpose than for sacrifice was wholly e\ii ; and to 
do it for sacrifice, though commanded by the vedn, was 
partly evil ; that the reality of things was discovered by 
inference, by the senses, and by sounds ; that he who pos- 
sessed the true knowledge of God was in the waj to final 
emancipation, and that separation from matter was in 
reality absoiption, or led immediately to it. — To this 
sage is ascribed one of the smritees. Among his disciples 
was Oodeecliu, the founder of a sect of philosophers. 

SECT. LIX. — VT/aghru’-kurnu, 

Several of the pooraniis mention this sage, who is de- 
scribed as a naked old man, in the dress of a yogee ; his 
behaviour sometimes resembled that of an insane perbon ; 
at one time he sung; at another danced, at another 
wept, and at other times he stood motionless. Vilwodil- 
keshwtiru 1'? inentioaed as the seat of his devotions. He 
taught, thdt God was eternal, but that the world was false, 
though God was united to it. His other opinions were 
similar to those of the vedantu philosophers. 

p Miihtit, heie traublated gieatncbS, means, in the Hindoo plnlosophioal 
works, intellect. 

"t The wokI uhunkaiii, heie tianslated pride, means cousciousiiess of d'S- 
tinct existence. 

‘ Or, perhaps, the arvhetjpes of crgani/td inaltci. 
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CHAP. II- 
The Hindoo Writings, 

SECT. I. 

THE Hindoos arrange tbe whole of their learned 
works under eighteen heads, and speak of them as em- 
bracing eighteen kinds of knowledge. 

The four v^diis, viz. the rik, the jujoosh, the 
and the uChfirvu. 

The four oopii-vedtis, comprize the ayoo, on the science 
of medicine, drawn from the rig-vedti ; the gandhlirvij, 
on music, from the samu-v^du ; the dhtinoo, on military 
tactics, from the yiijoosfa, and the silph, on mechanics, 
from the iit’hiirvii. 

Thesis hngus, viz. shikshyii, on pronunciation ; kulpii, 
on ceremonies ; vyakurunu, on grammar ; chundii, on 
prosody and verse ; jyotishu, on astronomy ; and iiirook- 
td, an explanation of difficult words, ‘^c. in the vedu. 

The four oopangus, viz. the pooraniis, or poetical his- 
tories; the nayii, or ethics; the meemangsa, on divine 
wisdom and on ceremonies, and the dhurmii sliastrii, or 
the civil and canon laws. 

The author has prefixed to the succeeding account of 
the Hindoo writings, arranged under their appropriate 
heads, lists of all the works in each department of litera- 
ture, so far as collected by the College of Fort- William, 
by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. and by the Society of Mission- 

e4 
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aries at Serainpore. The author is aware, that there will 
he little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or 
inform the reader ; but he thinks he can hardly give any 
thing, more likely to convince the reader of the exten- 
sive nature of the Hindoo literature ; and he has added 
explanations, as far as he could obtain them, of the lead- 
ing subjects embraced by each treatise. 


SECT. II . — List of Treatises now extant^ under the head 

Vtdu. 

The whole vedii is divided into three parts : the miln- 
triis and ganhs, or prayers, hymn^ &c. — the theological 
part, called the bramhunii; — and the gnapS, or philoso- 
phical kandu; beside which, many selections have been 
made from the vedii by different sages. The author, as 
far as he has been able, has arranged the following trea- 
tises in this order ; though he fears that some errors may 
have crept into his arrangement. 

A Division of the VedU* containing (Gacu, MiintrU) Hymns, Prayers, &c, 

Rig-vedeeyii-siinghita,* part of the rig-vedii. 
Rig-vedeeyung-pudiing,*' prayers, &c. from ditto. 
Aptistiimbu-piidashtuku, prayers, &c. by Aptisthmbu, 
from ditto. 

Ariioyu-piinchiikii, first prayers, &c. from ditto, in five 
parts. 

Shlituplii’hii, rales, prayers, &c. from ditto. 

A comment on the rig-vedii-chundii. 
Yiijoor-vedii-siinghita, with a comment. 


• The complete coUection of prayers in each y^du is called its stinghita. 
* From piidii^ a measure of verse. 
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Arunjii-ganii ptiddhutee, directions for chanting in fo- 
restsj from the yujoor-vedu. 

Shook! u-^ujoosh-sungliita, part of the white yujoor-vedO. 
Shooklu-jdjoosh-phdung, ditto. 

Vajuisuneyu-sunghita, ditto 

Krishnu-ytyoosh-sunghita, prayers, &c. from the black 
yujoor-vedu. 

Krishnii-yujoosh-pudung, ditto. 

Oitdrcyd-sunghita, a collection of prayers, &c. from the 
yujoor-vedu. 

Toittirccyu-sunghita, from ditto. 

Oudgatritwu, hymns from the saniu-vcdu. 

Ardnyu-ganii,'^ ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 

Oohd-gand, ditto, to Ifesung with abstraction of thought, 
Samu-v^du-arunyu-ganu, ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 
Pudd-stobhfi, hymns from the samd-vcdu. 
Muhanamna-pddung, from the samu-veihl. 
Samu-vedu-ootturarchikd, the last muiitrus of this vedd. 
Sam u-ved dovish w d-gan d. 

Stotrd-ydgndka, hymns sung while the clarified butter is 
poured on the fire. 

Utiriktu-stotru-yugndka, hymns from the samd^vedd. 
Prustotru-yugnuka, ditto. 

yrihdn-muha-nandecku, prayers, &c. from ditto. 
Suptu-eeshd-stotrd-yugiidka, seven divine hymns, from 
the samu-vedu. 

tj 

Ut’hurvd-vedu-sdnghita, prayers, &c. from the dt’hdrvd. 

The BiamhuiQtijOr Theologicil P.u*£ of the V£Ju. 

Rig-vedd-bramhund, and its comment. 
Yiljoor-vedd-bramhunu, and its comment. 

Siimd-vedu bramhund. 

LU’hdrvd-v^du-bramhunu, and its comment^ 

Gaiifl, a or sopg. 
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Eig-vedu-vidhanu^-vrihatj an explanation of the rig-vedu- 
bramhtinu. 

Arsheyii-brainhunu, a part of the rig-vedu. 

Ugnee-bramhunu, rules for burnt sacrifices, from the rig- 
vedu. 

Madhyundinu-bramhunii, a part of the rig-vedfi, with a 
comment. 

Badhoo-grihu-pruvttshunii-vidhce/ rules towards a bride, 
part of the rig-vedu. 

Rig-vedanoo-vakh\u, a comment. 

Niinhadit;yu, pait of the rig-vedu, with a comment, 

Kooiidu-iuundupu-viHhuyii, part of ditto. 

Yugnu-prayiisli€hittu-vivrirunu''-shroutQ, part of ditto. 

Arurt’hisu-yuguiika, part of ditto. 

Neetce munjurec-rig-vedti, duties prescribed in this vedil. 

Nrisinghu-tapiiiee, from the rig-vedu, with a comment. 

Prupat’hiiku-grrihu-kandit, part of the rig-vedu. 

Visliwujidutiratru, instructions respecting* two sacrifices 
known by the names vishwujit, and iitiratru, from the 
yujoor-vedu. 

Gopalu-tapinee-mdolii^ a part of the ^ujoor-vedd. 

Y 6joor-ved il-s it ngskaru^-gtin u-piitee. 

Shooiiyu-piirishishtu-ahitagnee-shroutii, an appendix, on 
the duties of the sagnikii bramhiins, from ditto. 

Yugnii-tuntru-soodha-nidhec, part of the yujoor-vedfi. 

ToiUirecyashtuku,^ rules, &c. from the black \ ujoor-vedu. 

Toittireeju-bramhiiau, rules from the yujoor-vedu. 

Veduka-bramhuiiu, a part of the y ujoor-vedS. 

Kcnopitu-bramhijuii, ditto. 

Oitureyu-bramhunu, ditto, with a comment. 


Vulhaiiii, law. ^ Bmilioo, a wife; giiliu, a lioase ; prube&iiuuu, ’o 
eater; vidhee, a law. * Piajiislidntiu, atoaeineiit ; vixurQuH, account. 
* Mr. Coicbrooke ha.s translated sungskaru, by the word sacrament. 

^ See a following ^Kiragraph on the divisions of the vMu. 
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Bramhunu-punchukii, with a comment. 

Siivunu-kandu, rules respecting the closing ceremonies at 
sacrifices, from ditto. 

Vishvvu-prukashu, a part of the yujoor-vedu. 

Ugnishtomu-puddhutee, part of ditto. 

Voishwanurccju-vugnuka, part of ditto. 

Koondu-dotil-suteeku,'' part of ditto, on sacrificial pits, 
with a comment. 

Sungskard-ounii-pulee, part of they tyoor-vedu. 

Eeshadh^ayii, part of ditto, with a comment (bhashyil,)'* 
and another on the bhashyu. 

A comment on the Kurmu-prddeepu, part of the ydjoor- 
vedd. 

TriratrU-ydgnuka,'' part*of ditto. 

Y ugn dkalakhyd-hom u-pdddli utee, ditto. 

Dev d“V ag niku-bhashy d-y ugn uka, ditto. 

Ydgnu-tdntrd-soodha-nidhee'kundu, ditto. 

Ydjoor-vedd-bramhund-bhashyu. 

Samd-\ idhaml-bramhund, explanation of the branihund. 

Sdrvuhvvu-bramhdnd, forms from the samu-vedu for the 
sacrifice called Survdswd, in uhich the royal sacrificcr 
offeiN all his wealth, and the taxes of his kingdom for 
six months 

Chandogyd-bramhduu, rules from the samd-vedd, with a 
comment on ditto. 

Samu-vedu-gi dhd'‘shantee, hymns, &c, for removing the 
influ 'i\ce oi‘ an evil planet. 

Soot) u-liutukd," part of the samu-vedu. 

Ardneev u, part of ditto. 

Sonid-sangikii pudiiart'liu, instructions respecting sacri- 
fices with the juice oi die moon-plant, from thesamd-vedu. 

Su, with , anti leekn, acomnient. ^ Bhasbxti iiguifiesa comment by 

a (livjue bage; aucl leeka, a comment by a human wiiiei. 

' Vhgnu, a bacufice, ^ Grhhu, a planet. « Sliiitukti, a bundled. 
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tjgnishtpmd-saniti-yugnuka, rules respecting a sacrifice 
called fignishtpiJii}. 

Brarnhuntl-cliQndusee, rules for poetical measures, 

tlt'hilrvu-vedu-mtinguiu-kandu, a part of this veclu, term^* 
ed the propitious, in opposition to those parts termed 
sanguinary. 

IJt’hurvu-tapinee, devotional forins^ from the ut’harvu- 
vcdu, with a comipent. 

Prayuschittu-kundu, a part of the ut’hfirvfl-vedd, relating 
to expiations. 

Shroutu yugniika, on the sacrifices commanded in the 
vedu. 

VusQ-bramhunu. 

BramhCinu-piinjika, a directory fegulating the times for 
different ceremonies. 

Jotee, rules for sacrifices. 

PrQtishakhyii-stiteekd, a comment on the shakhas of tiie 
vedu. 

Shiksha, rules for chanting the vedil. 

Apustiiiiibu-bramhiinu, rules by this sage. 

IJtinktii-ytigniika, an appendix on sacrifices, 

Ootturii-tapinee-vivurunh. 

Chdndu, on the poetical measures of the vedQ. 

Bramhunti-muntrii, theological instructions and prayers. 


The Philosophical Treatises, or Oopunishtlds. 


♦yrihttdariinyitkopfinishiid, a part of the rig-vedu, with a 
bhashyU'and teeka. 

Shwetashwuturopttnishfid, ditto. , 

Y ujoor-vedopGnishiid. 

The oopasiinu, partly devotional and partly philosophical, is another 
diTKion of the v^u ; the devotional respects those parts which teach th# 
wpxbliip of God m some visible form with the mimi only. 
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*Oiturejopiinishild, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyu, from the black yujoor-vedu. 
OitQreyukarunyart’hopQiiishlfdp a part of the ydjoor- 
vedii. 

^Eeshavashjopiinishud, part of the yiljoor'Vedy, with a 
comment on ditto (bhash} a,) and another on the bhashy ii. 
Varoonyoopiinishud, ditto. 

Nirooktu-gurbhopiinishud, ditto. 

^Kenopiinishud, part of the sarnu-vedu, with a comment 
on ditto, and another on the bbashyfi. 

^ ChandogyoopunishQd, a part of the samti-vedLi, with a 
bhash} u and teeka. 

Kara} finopaqi^htid, from the samQ-vedu. 

* Toitireeyoptinishud.^ with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhash} U, from the ttt’hurvunti. 

^ Kat’hQkopuiushGd, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhash} ii, from the liFhQrvii-vedLi. 

* Pnlshnopunishud, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyTi, from the ut’hhrvu-vedu. 
Mandookyopunishud, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyii, from the ut’hurvQ-vedil. 

* Mundrikopiinishud, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyil, from tlie LLL'’hurvu-vedu. 

lU’hurvunopunishud. 

"Bramhiinopunishiid, from the bramhunii of one of the 
vedQs, with a comment. 

Sukulu-vedopunishflid, a philosophical treatise common to 
all the vedus. 
iVa-oopiinishud. 

Sunghitopuni&htid. 

The oopiinishuds are sixty-two in number, though 
many are comprised in a few leaves ; of the ten which 
are chieiSy studied in Bengal, because they contain mat- 
teiB of dispute between the sects who follow' the 
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diirsbaniis. and which are distinguished in the preceding 
list bj a star, the Vrihtidariinydku and the Chandogyu 
only are ofan} length. The proper meaning of oopQ- 
nishud,” say*^ Mr. Colebrooke, according to Shunkiird, 
Shayunij, and all the commentators, is divine science, or 
the knowledge of God : apd, according to the same 
authoiities, it is equally applicable to the theology itself, 
and to a book in which this science is taught.” 

StleciioDs from the V^du, by different Sages, 

Hiriinyfikeshee-sootrii-yQgniika, part of the yiijoor-vedit. 
Brain hu II u-bhash)ti, a comment on the bramhunu by 
Madhih u.^ 

r 

A coniine nt on the Mouru-padti, with a comment on 
ditto. 

Kurmantu-sootrU-bhashyu-shroutu, a treatise on different 
ceremonies, with a comment. 

XJgni^hioinu-pruyogu-shroutu-jugniika, a treatise on sa- 
crifices. 

Ug!iishtoni{i-prti}ogii-yiignuka, ditto. 

Vi^hnoo bhuttee-shroutti-jiignuka, on ditto, by Vishnoo- 
Bhuttee. 

Prati.sh*akhvu-bhash\ri, on the sakhas, by Oovutii. 

Ragu \ihingsunu-vrutu-nirnuyu, on the subjugation of 
the pas-ions. 

SootiTi-poorvil-ootttirfi, the first and last sections of the 
vedu-sdotrus. 

Ashvvulrivunoktu-vrittee-narayunee, a treatise by Ashwii- 

layunu. 

Abhv\ula\unu-s6otru, an abridgment of the forms of the 
rig-'.edu by Ashw&layunii, 

Madliuvti wrote a commeiitar} on the whole vedh, and is esteemed a 
veiy excellent wuter. 
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Amplification of ditto (vrittee). 

Apfistfimbu-vedu-puribhasha, an explanatory preface by 
Apiisttirabu. 

Apiistiimbii-pruyogiij a treatise, by this sage. 

Apfistuoabu-sootrii, a similar work, from the yujoor- 
vedu. 

Apustuffibii-bhashytL, a comment on the preceding woik 
by some sage. 

Apfistfirabii-teeka, a comment on the bhasbyu, by a hu- 
man writer. 

ApGstiimbii-pudii-prut’humu-shroutu, on different duties. 

Apusttimbu-sootru-bhashyii-siiteekii, the text, comment, 
and a comment on the latter. 

Apustumbu-sootrQ-deepika, a comment on the vedfi-iJIus- 
trations of Apiistumbii. 

Boudhayunu-sootrii-sliroutu-yiignfika, prayers and in- 
structions by Boudhayfinu, from the rig-vcdii. 

Boudhayunu-kfilpu-bhashyu, a comment on Boudhay linn, 
and another on this comment. 

An explanation of the prayers, &c. of the ynjoor-vedu, 
by the same sage. 

Shroutu-yugniika, a collection of ditto, and a comment. 

Boudliayunu-sootru-shroutu-yfignuka, a treatise by this 
sage. 

Boudhayiinu-krdpu-bhashyii-vivurunil, another on the 
vedu -kill pus. 

Boudhay uueeyu-fehoolLu-meemangsa. Meeinangsa sig- 
nifies a decision after weighing evidence on both sides. 

Boudhayuneey il-shoolku-ineemangsa-shroutii-y ugnuka. 

Yulee-sung*^karu-nirnuyu, initiatory forms fora dilndee. 

Adhanfi-nirnuytl, rules for sacrificing. 

Lughoo-pudmu-nabhee, a brief treatise by Pudmb-Nab- 
hec. 

Purtishooraraee-pfiddhGtee, a treatise by Pririishooramfi. 
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BbdvQ-swamee-bhas]iju, a comment by Bhuvu-swarace. 

Kdtpu-vakliyn, account of (he Vedu-kulpds. 

Roodi d-pur>d‘ utecj a treatise by Roodrfi. 

San;Q-\edu-j)rdyogi!j rules from this vedd. 

Grihyd-'OOtrij, the duties of particular classes of brain- 
buns, with a comment. 

Yfignij-sootrij-karikii, rules for sacrifices versified. 

Kandanookrutnd-moolii, text of a treatise on sacrifices, 
with a comment on ditto (bhashyu) and a comment on 
the bhashyu. 

Sdrviltomookhti-sootru jugnu, a collection of prayers, 
maxima, &c. 

Katya>unu-sdo(rii-puddhutee, an abridgment of the forms 
of the samu-\edd. ^ 

A comment on ditto (v\akhya). 

ChQndogd*piiusliishtUj a selection from the samd vedti 
with a comment. 

Samd-vcdu-chijndogu.sootru, axioms from thesamu-vedd. 

Samu-\cdu-gobhilu-sootru, Gobhild was a, considerable 
writer in the samu, 

Samil-vedatiriktu-shroutu-yugnukaj an appendix to the 
sainu-vedu. 

Pooch u-ftuotru. Sddtru is explained by Paninee, as a 
lucid interpretation in the fewest words. 

Chiindiu choorec-shroutu-yugniikaj a collection from tlie 
vcdii, by Chundru-chodru. 

\ ujoor-vedu-vishwu-prrikashu, explanation of the jiljoor- 
vedu. 

Sankhyaj unu-^ootru, from the jujoorveduj by Sankb* 
yayfinii, with a comment. 

Somu-sciotru-shroutu, rules for sacrificing with the juice 
of the moon*plant. 

Rig-vedii-naray uneej ii, a work by Vddu-vyasu. 

Rig-vedanookrtimiiuikaj a table of contents^ with a com* 
ment. 
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Dhoarttu-swamee-bliash) li-vritfee, a comment by Dhoort- 
tfi. 

Dhoorttii-swamee»bhashytI-siitFeku^ another. 

Yugnii-sootru-karika, on sacrifices. 

Kiipurdee-swarnee-blmsliyu, a comment on ditto by Kii- 
purdee. 

Kandanookrumu-moolu-bliashyti-vivurunii, text^ com- 
ment, and explanation. 

Pushoo-biindhti'pruyogu-bhashyu, rules for binding ani- 
mals for sacrifice. 

Prfiyogii-saru-yugnuka-shroutu^ the essence of the prii- 
yogiis. 

Bhiivti-swamee-kiilpU-vivurunu-yugnuka, on the v^dti- 
kulpiis. ^ 

Bhavee-prayushchittu-pruyogu-yfignukaj rules for atone- 
ments for expected offences. 

Souma-priiyogu-yugniika, on sacrifices with the juice of 
the moon-plant. 

Siirvfitomookhu-sootrii-yugndj on the first ceremonies at 
sacrifices. * 

Durshupournu-masu-pruyogu-krumu-yugnukaj on sacri- 
fices at the full and new moon. 

Nirooktd, an explanation of difficult and obscure texts. 

Nirooktd-deepiinee, a comment on the above. 

Nighdntfij a glossary. 


SECT. III. 

DiflSculties in obtaining the Hindoo Shastitls; Existence of the VeduS prof ed; 
— piofound Reference for these Treatises. • 

The difficulties attending first attempts to obtain from 
the brarahfiiis a knowledge of their shastrus, were no 
doubt very great. I have been informed, that the endea- 
vours of Sir William Jones, and others, were at first 
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every >v&ere resisted. This will not appear wonderful, 
when it is considered, that the shastriis denounce the hea- 
viest penalties on a bramhun who shall teach the know- 
ledge of the sacred books to persons of low cast. Yet 
this reserve has at length been so completely overcome by 
the perseverance, influence, and the gold of Europeans, 
that the bramhiins will now, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, sell or translate the most sacred of their books, or 
communicate all they know of their contents. The diffi- 
culty lies more in the scarcity and obscurity of these 
works, than in the scrupulosity of the bramhiins, their 
guardians. 

Though it is a fact, that no person at present in exis- 
tence has seen the whole vedii, yet there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt of the existence of these treatises, nor of 
their being divided into four parts, called the rik, the y Q- 
|Oosh, the samu, and the iit’htirvu.^ Distinct portions, 
evidently belonging to each of these four divisions, are in 
the hands of Europeans, by whom they have been iden- 
tified, and their contents in some degree examined. Mr. 
Colebrooke, in his very learned essay on the vedd, has 
completely established this point by powerful arguments, 
and by giving us large extracts from their contents. In- 
deed, it seems, that by this essay he has laid public curio- 
sity so completely asleep, that if a translation of the four 
vedus were to be published, the translator would hardly 
find readers sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble. 

It is well known, that the brainhuns have more reve- 

It appears,” says Mr. Colebrooke, that the rik, yujoosh, and sam£t, 
ai’e three pi inci pal portions of the vedu; that the nt’huiriiuii is commonly 
admitted as a fourth ; and that diver? mythological poems, entitled itibasil 
and pooianiis, are leckoned a supplement, and as such, consUtate a fifth 
vedu.” 
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rence for the vedti than for any other of the shastrfis.^ 
Two or three causes may be assigned for this : they are 
at present little known, and ignorance, in this ca«e, is no 
doubt the mother of devotion; — they are declared to be 
the peculiar inheritance of bramhiins, and are kept from 
the lower casts, so that a shoodrii cannot hear any part of 
them repeated without incurring guilt; — they are suppos- 
ed to be the source of all the shastrus ; every <hing, it is 
said, is to be found in the vedu ; — they claim an inscrnta- 
ble antiquity many believe them to have proceeded 
immediately from the mouth of God ; the vedantu writers 
say, the self-evident word proceeding out of the mouth 
of God — this is the v^dii.” 

*SECT. IV. 

The V^du wiutten by human Autliois; — to wbonj first tauglit. 

When we look, however, into the v^du itself, we find 
the names of many of the writers : hence, sa^s Mr. Cole- 
brooke,"" ^‘^the names of the respective authors of each 
passage are preserved in the linookrumtinika, or explana- 
tory table of contents, which has been handed down with 
the vedii itself, and of which the authority is unquestioned."' 

1 On this subject, a fiiend obseives, Pciliaps much of this ma> app^eai 
raoie lational, if we considei the woid ledu as signifying knowledge, or tine 
ideas, 01 philosopliy in general, a'ud not the books called 

^ The autlicn does not conceive, that there is much necessity for making 
an apology, except to Mr. Colebiooke himself, for the use he has made of 
his essay in this and the next sheet ; — his leaders, he doubts not, will be 
really gratified by the assistance thus obtained for procuring a correct idea 
of these wiitings, which have excited such a piofound attention. 

It appears from a passage m the VijuyOvilasu, as also from the V^dCi- 
deepu, 01 abridged commentary on the Vajustin^yEe, as well as from the index 
itself, that Katyajiiuu is the acknowledged author of the index to the white 
yujoosh; that of the i ig-v 4 dii is ascribed by the commentator to the same 
Katyavunii, the pupil of Shounukh.** 
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According to tins index, Vishwamitrti is author of all the 
lijmns contained in the third book of the rig-vedu ; as 
Bhtlrtidwajti is, with rare exceptions, the composer of 
those collected in the sixth book ; \ ushisht’hu, in the se- 
venth; GritstimiidQ, in the second; Vanm-devTi, in the 
fourth; and Boodhu*^ and other descendants of Utree, in 
the fifth* But in the remaining books of this vedQ, the 
authors are more various ; among these, besides 
Kiishyhpij, son of Miireechee, Ungirus, Jumudijgnee, 
son of Bhrigoo, Purashuru, father of Vyasu, GotSmii and 
his son NodbQs, Vrihiisputee, Narudti and oilier cele- 
brated Indian sages, the most conspicuous are KfinwQ 
and his numerous descendants, Medhatit’hee, &c. ; MQ- 
dhoochiliulus and others among the posterity of Vishwa- 
mitrh ; Shooniishephu, son of Ujigurtu ; Kootsu, Hirtin- 
jiistooju, Suvyti, and other descendants of UngirQs ; 
besides many other sag$s, among the posterity of person- 
ages above-mentioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal 
birth (for instance, five sons of king Vrihiingir, and Triiy- 
ytiroonti and TrQsudiishyoo, who were themselves kings) 
are mentioned among the authors of the h}miis which 
constitute the rig-vedu : and the text itself, in some pla- 
ces, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 
monarchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroic 
history. 

The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first 
book, is spoken by an ascetic named Kaksheeviit, in 
praise of the munificence of Swiinuyii, who had conferred 
immense gifts on him. 

» « First of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called children 
of the moon/* 
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The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings 
Vibhindoo, Pukiisf hilii^un (son of Koorujanu), Kooroon- 
gii, Ku'^oo (son of Chedee) and Tirindira (son of Piinl" 
shoo), who had severall} bestowed splendid gifts on the 
respective authors of these thanksgivings. In the third 
chapter of the same book, the seventh hymn commends 
the generosity of Trusudushyoo, the grandson of Man- 
dhatree. The fourth chapter opens with an invocation 
containing praises of the liberality of Chitru ; and the 
fourth h}mn of the same chapter celebrates Vuroo, son of 
Soosamiin, 

“ Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subse- 
quent chapters of the ^enth book of the sunghita, I re- 
mark one by Mandhatree, son of Yoovunashwu, and ano- 
ther by Shivee, son of Oosheenuru, a third by Viisooniii- 
niis, son of RohidushwQ, and a fourth by PrQtdrdiintl, 
son of DivodasQ, king of Kashee.” 

Some parts of the vedu are ascribed to divine persons, 
and even to the one Brtlmhtt, under different names. 
Where the author was unknown, the compiler probably 
gave to that part or section a divine origin, }et it cannot 
be doubted, that the whole of the vedii was written by the 
persons who w^ere called moonees. 

Vyasti, having compiled and arranged the scriptures, 
theogonies, and mj tlioiogical poems, taught the several 
vedQs to as many disciples : viz. the rik to Poilu ; the 
jfujoosh to Voi'^ilmpayunu, and the smnu to Joiminee ; as 
also the uVhu^vunu to Soomuntoo, and the itihasii and 
pooranus to Sootii. These disciples instructed the.r res- 
pective pupils, who becoming teachers in their turn, com- 
municated the knowledge to their own disciples ; until, 

F 3 
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at length, in the progress of successive instruction, so 
great variations crept into the text, or into the manner of 
reading and reciting it, and 'into the no less sacred pre- 
cepts for its use and application, that eleven hundred 
different schools arose. 

Poilu taught the rig-vidu^ or Btihvrich, to two disci- 
ples BuhkQlu and IndrQpriimutee. The first, also called 
BQhkulee, was the editor of a siinghita, or collection of 
prajers ; and a sakha, bearing his name, still subsists s it 
is said to have first branched into four schools ; after- 
wards into three others. Indruprumiltee communicated 
his knowledge to his own son Mfindookeyii, by whom a 
sungliita was compiled : and from whom one of the sakhas 
has derived its name. Vedu-mitrii, surnamed ShaktllyQ, 
studied under the same teacher, and gave a complete col- 
lection of prayers : it is still extant ; but is said to have 
given origin to five varied editions of the same text. The 
two other and principal sakhas of the rich are those of 
Ashwulayfinii and Sankhya-yiinti, or perhaps Kousheettl- 
kee ; but the Vishnoo pooranfi omits them, and intimates, 
that Shakupoornee, a pupil of Indrtiprtimtitee, gave the 
third varied edition from this teacher, and was also the 
author of the Nirooktu : if so, he is the same with Yaskti. 

The yujoosli^ in its original form, was at first taught 
by Voisbumpayunti to twenty-seven pupils. The white 
ytijoosh was taught by Yagntiwulkyii to fifteen pupils, 
who founded as many schools. The most remarkable of 
which are {he sakhas of Kiinwii and Madhyundintt ; and, 
next to them, those of the Javalus, Boudhayttnus, and 
Tapuneeyiis. The other branches of the yujoosh seem 
to have been arranged in several classes. Thus the Chu- 
riik&s, or students of a sakha, so denominated from the 
teacher of it, Chtlrukii, are stated as including ten sub- 
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di^s&ions : among which are the Kht’hiis, or disciples of 
liuihd, a pupil of Voishiimpayunii ; as also the Shwe- 
wtitllrils,, Oophtniinjiivus, and Moitrayttnceyhs : the 
Iri ^ aientioned comprehends seven others. In like man- 
% the Toittirceytikhs are, in the first instance, sub- 
divided into two, the Oukby6ytis and Chandikejus ; and 
th^BC last are again subdivided into five, the Aptlstum- 
b€eytis,&c. Among them, Aptistumbti’s sakha is still 
subsisting ; and so is Atreytf s, among those which branched 
from Ookhfi : but the rest, or most of them, are become 
ran I if not altogether obsolete. 

Soomtintoo, son of Joiminee, studied the samU-^vedu^ 
or Chandogyii, under hjs father: and his own son, Soo- 
ktirmiin, studied under the same teacher, but founded a 
different school ; which was the origin of two others, 
derived from his pupils, Hiriinyiinabhti and Poushpin- 
jee, and thence branching into a thousand more. 

The Ht/iurvu-vedu was taught by Soomfintoo, to his 
pupil Khbtind’hii, who divided it between D^viidiirshtl 
and Ptit’hyti. The first of these has given name to the 
sakha stiled Deviidiirshee ; as Pipptiladii, the last of his 
four disciples, has, to the sakha of the Poippiiladees. 
Another branch of the tit’hurvilnu derives its appellation 
from Sountikti, the third of Piit’hyu’s pupils. The rest 
are of less note. 


SECT. V. 


Divisions of each 


“ The v^dtis are a compilation of prajers, called mfin- 
trtis ; with a collection of precepts and maxims, entitled 

T 4 
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bramhfinu ; from which last portion, the oopQnishttd is 
extracted. The prayers are properly the vediis, and ap- 
parently preceded the bramhunu. The whole of the 
Indian theology is professedly founded on the oopil- 
nishiids. The several shnghitas, or collections of prayers, 
in each vedu, constitute the sakhas or branches of each 
vedQ. Tradition, preserved in the pooranhs, reckons 
sixteen stinghitas of the rig-v^du : eighty-six, of the jtl- 
joosh : or, including those which branched from a second 
revelation of this vedh, a hundred and one ; and not less 
than a thousand of the samii-vedti ; besides nine of the 
ut’hurvtLnQ. But treatises on the study of the v^dh re- 
duce the sakhas of the rich, to five ; and those of the ytt- 
joosh, including both revelations^of it . to eighty-six. 

The collection of prayers in the rig'Vedu is divided 
into^ight parts (chtindii); each of which is subdivided 
into as many lectures (udliyayu). Another mode of 
division also runs through the volume ; distinguishing 
ten books (munduhl), which are subdivided into more 
than a hundred chapters (unoovaku), and comprise a 
thousand hymns or invocations (sooktu). A further sub- 
division of more than two thousand section'^ (vftrgu) is 
common to both methods ; and the whole contains above 
ten thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various mea- 
sures. 

The Zi^hlte yujoosh is the shortest of the vediis ; so far 
as respects the first and principal part, which comprehends 
the muntf iis. The siinghita, or collection of prayers and 
invocations, belonging to this vedu, is comprised in forty 
lectures (udhyayii), unequally subdivided into numerous 
short sections (ktindika) ; each of which, in general, con- 
stitutes a prayer or niuntru. It is also divided, like the 
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rjg-vecln, into unoovakus, or chaptorrf. 7'hp nihiiber of 
finoovakuSj as they are stato^l at the close of (he index to 
this vedu, appears to ])e two hundred and : the 

number of sections or verses, neariy two Ihotisand (or 
exactly 1P87). J3ut this includes many repetitions of the 
same text m divers places. The lectures are very unequal, 
containing from tliirteen to a hundred and seventeen sec- 
tions (kundika). The Hack ^z/joosh is more copious (T 
mean, in icgard to milntrus), ihun the white yujoosh, but 
less so than the rig-vedu. Its silnghita, or collection of 
prayers, is irranged in seven books (ushtuku or kanchl), 
containing from five to eight lectures or cliapters (ild’h- 
yajii, prdmu or prupatukuj. Each chapter, or lecture, is 
subdivided into section^: (unoovakii), which are equally 
distributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in 
the rest. The whole number exceeds hix hundred and 
fifty. 

^^Not havihg yet obtained a complete copy of the 
samu v6diif or of any commentary on it, I can only describe 
it imperfectly from such fragments as I have been able 
to collect. A principal, if not the first, part of the samii- 
vedti is that entitled Archikti. It compiises prayers, 
here arranged, as appears from two copies of the Archiku,^ 
in six chapters (prupat’hukii) subdivided into half chap- 
ters, and into sections (dushtitee) ; ten in each chapter, 
and usually containing the exact number of ten verses 
each. The ^ame collection of prayers, in the same order, 
but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the Gramiigeyu-ganS. — 
Another poition of the samt/-vcdu, arranged for chanting. 


^ One of them dated neaily two centuries ai?:o, in 16*2 Sfinuat. This 
copy exhibits the fmther title of Chandusce stinghita.*' 
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bears the title of Arunyti-ganii. Three copies of 
which seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribu- 
tion into three chapters, which are subdivided into half 
chapters, arfd decades or sections, like the Archikti above- 
mentioned/ But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, 
divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. 
The additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or 
more syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other 
additional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for 
the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation id the mode of chanting them, 
are repeated, once or oftener, for the purpose of showing 
these differences ^ and, to most, are prefixed the appro- 
priate names of the several passages. — Under the deno- 
mination of bramhtinti, which is appropriated to the 
second part, or supplement of the vedfi, various works 
have been received by different schools of the samtt-v^dti.* 
Four appear to be extant ; three of which have been seen 
by me either complete or in part. One is denominated 
Shurvingshti ; probably from its containing twenty-six 
chapters. Another is called tJdbhodtti, or, at greater 
length, IJdbhootii-brarahttnu. The only portion which I 
have yet seen of either has the appearance of a fragment, 
and breaks off at the close of the fifth chapter. The best 

< « The most ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly three cen- 
turies ago, in 1587 Samviit.** 

' ** This^Ai-unyu comprises nearly three hundred verses (samtin), or eat- 
actly 290. The Archikti contains twice as many, or nearly 600.** 

* Sii Robert Chambers’s copy of the samtl-v6dti comprised four portioiis 
entitled Ganti, the distinct names of which, according to the list received 
from him, are Vigantt, Arna, V6giinu, Ooganh and Oohyii-ganii. The first 
of these I suspect to he the AriinyQi, written in that list Arna j the last 
seems to he the same with that which is in my copy denominated Oohh- 
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known among the bramhiins of the sarntt-v^da is that 
entitled Tandyfi. The Chandogyfi, its principal oopfi- 
nishtid, which is one of the longest and most abstruse 
compositions, contains eight chapters (prapatfikhs), 
apparently extracted from some portion of the bramhana, 
in which they are numbered from three to ten. The first 
and second, not being included in the oopanishad, pro- 
bably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amount- 
ing, in all, to more than a hundred and fifty, A great 
part of the Cbandogya is in a didactic form : including, 
however, like most of the other oopfinishads, several dia- 
logues. 

The sunghita, or collection of prayers and invocations 
belonging to the ufhurvunu^ is comprised in twenty 
books (kandii), subdivided into sections (iinoovakii), 
hymns (soohttt), and verses (rich). Another mode of 
division by* ^rhapters (priipatfiku) is also indicated. The 
number of verses is stated at 6015 : the sections exceed a 
hundred ; and the hymns amount to more than seven 
hundred and sixty. The number of chapters is forty 
nearly. The most remarkable part of the ttt’hdrvu-vedtt 
consists of theological treatises, entitled oopiinishtids, 
which are appendant on it. They are computed at fifty- 
two : but this number is completed by reckoning, as dis- 
tinct oopunishtids, different parts of a single tract. Four 
such treatises, comprising eight oopunishiids, together 
with six of those before described as appertaining to other 
vedGs, are perpetually cited in dissertations on the 
vedantG. Others are either more sparingly, or not at all, 
quoted.’’ 
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SECT. VI. 

Subjects treated of in the V^dO. 

The subjects treated of in the vedii are so numerous, 
that it is difficult to give an analysis of them in a small 
compass: Hymns, addressed to the gods; to kings in 
praise of their munificence prayers, to insure a long and 
happy life;— ceremonies, to be performed by a secular 
person ; — rites, enjoined to hermits and ascetics ; — prayers 
or incantations, adapted to sacrifices, or to be addressed to 
the firmament, to fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the 
spirits the atmosphere, the earth, &c. ; and to be used at 
the sacrifice of a horse for obtaining universal empire ; — 
dialogues on different subjects, — incantatioUvS, for preser- 
vation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, &c. ; — 
accounts of sacrifices performed by kings ; — of ceremonies, 
performed at the consecration of kings ; at oblations to the 
manes ; and on the full and change of the moon, &c. ; 
description of the rewards resulting from entertaining an 
officiating bramhiin ; — method of consecrating perpetual 
fire ; — the ceremony called iignishtomtt, including that of 
drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. 

Prayers, employed at solemn rites called yilgniis,” 
t^ays Mr. Colebrooke, have been placed in the three 
principal vediis : those which are in prose are named 
yiijoosh ; such as are in metre, are denominated rich ; 
and some, wliich are intended to be chanted, are called 
samtin : and these names, as distinguishing different por- 

^ “ Tlie eighth book of the rig redUconlains a hymn wiitten by a king, in 
piaise of hia own mumficence towaids a sage whose incantations had le- 
‘^lored him to manhood, after he had been metamorphosed into a woman j 
and strains of exultation uttered by his wife on the occasion.*' 
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tions of the vcdus, are anterior to their separation in 
Yjasil’s compilation. But the ut'hurvunil. not being 
T2sed at the religious ceremonies above-aieiitioued, and 
containing' prayers employed at lustrations^ at rites con- 
ciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, 
is es=5entially different from the other vedus; as' is re- 
marked bj the author of an elementary treatise on the 
classification of the Indian sciences. 

Each vedu consists of tv^o parts, denominated the 
miintriis and the bramhunus; or prayers and precepts. 
The complete collection of the hymns, pra}ers5 and invo- 
cations, belonging to one vedu, is entitled its sunghita^ 
Every other portion ofinduan scripture is included under 
the genera! head ofdivinity (brahmdnd}> Tiiis comprises 
precepts, which inculcate religious duties; maxims, 
which explain those precepts; and arguments, which 
relate to theology. But, in the present arrangement of 
the vddils, the portion, wliich contains passages called 
bramhunus, includes many which are strictly prayers or 
inttntrtls. The theology of the Indian scripture, compre- 
hending the argumentative portion entitled the vedantil, 
is contained in tracts denominated oopunishuds; some of 
which are portion? of the brahmunii, properly so called, 
others are f )Uiul onh^ in a detached f rrm ; and one is 
a part of a silnghita itself. 

/ The stinghita of the rlg-vedu contains imlutriis or 
prayers, wdiich, for the most part, are encomiastic ; as the 
name of the rig-vedu implies.^ 

The muutias oi piayen of the aie, for the most part, euco- 

miastic, as the name of this implies, rivk to laud; propel ly signifying 
auypiayer or hj mu, in which a deity is praised. As those aie mostly in 
verse, the term becomes also aunlicable to such passages of any v6rlu, as aie 
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The yujoor^Deda relates chiefly to oblations and sa- 
crifices, as the name itself implies.^ The first chapter, 
and the greatest part of the second, contain prayers 
adapted for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon : 
but the six last sections regard oblations to the manes. 
The subject of the third chapter is the consecration of a per- 
petual fire, and the sacrifice of victims ; the five next relate 
chiefly to a ceremony called ugnishtomh, which includes 
jthat of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. The two 
following relate to the vajfipeyu and rajdsooyu ; the last 
of which ceremonies involves the consecration of a kin<r* 

I Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, re- 
gard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire ; and the ceremony, 
named Soutramdiiee, which was"- the subject of the last 
section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to 
be used at an iishwiimedhti, or ceremony emblematic of 
the immolation of a horse and other animal?, by a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed ki four chap- 
ters, from the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The 
two next are miscellaneous chapters ; the Soutramtinee 
and iiswdmedhii are completed in two others ; and the 
poorooshii-m<5dhu, or ceremony performed as a type of the 
allegorical immolation of Narayiinu, fills the thirtieth and 
thirty-first chapters. The three next belong to the Survu- 
pi^dhii, or prayers and oblations for universal success. 
A chapter follows on the Pitree-medhd, or obsequies in 

reducible to iq^asure accordiiiig to the rules of prosody. The first I'edp, in 
Vyasii’s compilation, comprehending most of these texts, is called the rig- 
\6du ; or, as expressed in the commentary on the Index, ‘ because it abounds 
with such texts (rich).'* 

* ** Yujoosh is derived from the verb yhj, to worhip or adore. Anothei 
etymology is sometimes assigned** but this is most cousisteut with the sub** 
ject ; viz. (yhgnh) sacrifices, and (homti) oblations to fire.** 
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commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and tbe live 
last chapters contain such passages of this vedti, as are 
ascribed to Dudhyfik, son or descendant of Ot^htir- 
vhn : four of-them consist of prayers applicable to va- 
rious religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
&c. and the last is restricted to theology. The first 
section (ttnoovaku), of the black yhjoosh, in this col- 
lection of prayers, corresponds with the first sectioii 
(kttndika) in the white yujoosh ; but all the rest differ ; 
and so does the arrangement of the subjects. Many of 
the topics are indeed alike in both vedtis, but differently 
placed, and differently treated. Thus the ceremony call- 
ed rajiisooyti occupies one kandfi, corresponding with the 
eight prhshnti of the first book (dshtukii ;) and is preced- 
ed by two kandus relative to the vajiipeyu, and to the 
mode of i(s celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in 
the preceding pru’shnti. Consecrated fire is the subject 
of four kandus, which fill the fourth and fifth books. Sa- 
crifice (udhwiiru) is noticed in the second and third lec- 
tures of the first book, and in several lectures of the 
sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last 
book; which treats largely on the Jyotishtomii, includ- 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of acid 
asclepias. The fishwti-medbu, nree-medhtt, and pitree- 
medhti, are severally treated of in their places ; that 
in the collection of prayers, and in the second part of 
this vedu. Other topics, introduced in different places, 
are numerous ; but it would be tedious to specify them at 
large. 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, 
according to Indian notions, to the samu-vMte ; if reliance 
may be placed on the inference suggested by the etymo- 
logy of its nfame, which indicates, according to ihi den- 
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vation^ usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of 
the vedus in remoxdng sin. The prayers Jjelonging to it 
are, as before observed, composed in metre, and intended 
to be chanted ; and their supposed efficacy is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 

The uthurmi-vedu^ as is well known, contains many 
forms of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But 
it must not be inferred, that such is the chief subject of 
that vedu ; since it also contains a great number of pray- 
ers for saf dy and for the averting of calamities : and, 
like the other vedus, iitnucroub hymns to tlie gods, with 
prajers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, 
excepting such as are named jttgnu'-” 

SECT. Vll. 

Method of leading the Vcdil. 

In a regular perusal of the vedil, which i5 enjoined 
to all priests, and which is much practised by Marhatas 
and Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, 
especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each 
muntru or invocation. To understand the meaning of the 
passage is thought less important/ The institutors of 
the Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study 
of the sense; but they have inculcated with equal stre- 

y Fioni the root sho, convertible into so, nnd sa, and signifying * to de- 
stroy/ The dt’iiv^tive is expounded as denoting something • winch destioys 
sin,’" 

* It was not, I cluie say, because the biamhiias were ashamed of the vi- 
das, that they taught students to legaid the nieaimig of a passage as of less 
importance than to l>iiow the author, theiiietie, and the purpose of eaph in- 
cantation I but, iu giving such advice, surely their ideas of the importance 
of the mpaniniT of their most sacred books must have been very low. 
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nuousness, and more success^ attention to the name of the 
rishee or person, by whom the text was first uttered, .the 
deity to whom it is addressed, or the subject to which it 
relates, and also its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or 
the religious ceremony at which it should be used. Ac- 
cordingly the vedti is recited in various superstitious 
modes : word by w^ord, either simply disjoining them, or 
else repeating the words alternately, backwards and for- 
wards, once or oftener. Copies of the rig-vedu and yii- 
joosh (for the samii-vedu is chanted only) are prepared 
for these and other modes of recital, and are called piidu, 
knlnotii, juta, ghiinu, &c. But the various ways of invert- 
ing the text are restricted, as it should appear, to the 
principal vedus ; that# is, to the original editions of the 
rig-vedh and yiijoosh : while the subsequent editions, in 
which the te^t, or the arrangement of it, is varied, being 
therefore deemed subordinate sakhas, should be repeated 
only in a simple manner.” 

, SECT. VIII . — Specimens of the Hymns of the Samu^ 

r)6du^ 

Fiom the Arunyii-ganu. 

Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, 
innumerable feet, Briimhu fills the heavens and the earth ; 
he is whatever was, whatever will be; be is separate from all ; 
in this separate state he exists ina three- fold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world ; 
he is therefore called the Great Being; his •command is 
as the water of life ; from him proceeded the Viratif. 
pooroQshti he is the source of universal motion ; he is 

* “ The Shree-bhagUviitii and seveval pooranus thus describe what is here 
called the Virath-pooiooshti, viz. the whole universe as the body of 

the deity ; in which he dwells as the animating soul x — The upper part of 

G 
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tiol separate from the universe; he is the light of the 
moon, of the sun, of the fire, of the lightning, and of all 

thigljb foim theeaith ; liis navel thefiimament ; his bieast, the heavens ; 
t.ie bighei pans of his body, the heavens ot the rishees ; the back of bis 
shonfderb, the heaven of thepitrees ; his iietk, the heaven of those who were 
the most ugid ascetics ; his head, the heaven of Biuinha ; his biearh, the 
fnst of tlic regions below the earth ; bis thighs the second region ; bis knees, 
the thiid 5 Ins legs, the fomth; his ancles, the fifth ; the surface of his feet, 
the sixth ; the soles of his feet, pataM, 01 the world of snakes- His mouth, 
woids, (the v^dil) fire and its regent, the seven principles of bodies, and tlie 
rules of veise ♦ his tongue, buint-offeiings, food, tlie water of life, water, and 
the regent of tlie waters ; bis nose, the five breaths, the regent of air, scents ; 
bis eyes, every shining substance, the sun and inoou ; his brows, the evening^ 
Ills ears, the ten regions and their regents, also vacuum and sound; bis 
whole body, the oKccIIent pait of every thing on earth ; his skin, contact, 
sacrifices and offerings ; the hair of hi& bod>^ the trees, grasses, &c. ; the 
hair of bis head, -the clouds ; his beard, the lightning ; hio nails, the metals ; 
bis arms, the guardians of the regions ; his feet, prayer*, and pi’esei vation ; 
his penis, children, &c. ; his anus, death, injuiy, hell; his left side, igno- 
rance, and irreligion ; his venns, tlie male and female riveis ; his bones, the 
mountains ; his belly, the sea that snrrounds the earth ; his nrhid, religion, 
Brhraha, and ShivCt ; bis heart, the n&bees, Vishnoo, and true wisdom ; bis 
favour*, religion ; bis fiown, irreligion. In short, Biumha, SJiivu, the gods, 
the titans, precious stones, men, serpents, birds, beasts, creeping things, the 
ilpsurhs, the dfikshbs, the rakshusii?, the bhoottis, the siddbus, whatever 
passes thiougli the waters, dwells in the earth, or flies m the air, the planets, 
stars, the clouds, thunder, lightning, and aU that composes the visible uni- 
verse, are parts of the Viiatu-pooioosbii. — f/ow strikingly does this agree 
with a Fragment hy Epictetus, lately found in Herculaneum : Chrysrp- 
pus, referring every thing to Jupiter, maintains, that the world is as it wei*e 
an animated body, and that God is the governing power, and the soul of the 
wliole; that the world is one of the intelligent principles, governing in com- 
mon with gods and men. Diogenes, the Babylonian, also, in his, book con- 
cerning Minerv'a, asseits, that the world is the same with Jove, and that 
it comprehends ':hat divinity as the body of man does his soul. All the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, therefore, if they have lett us any gods at all, as some of 
them have left none, and others have taken away many, say, that God is 
one ; or, in other words, the universe and its soul ; and those who allow a 
plurality, vary in their statements, being aware, that, if they affirmed the 
existence of one God only, they might be traduced before the multitude as 
destroying the gods, by allowing only one universal deity and not several a 
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that shines; the v^du is the breath of his nosCrils; the 
primary elements are his sight ; the agitation of human 
affairs is his laughter ; his sleep^ is the destruction of the 
universe ; in different forms he cherishes the creatures^ 
as, in the form of fire, he digests their food ; in the form 
of air, he preserves them in existence; in the form of 
water, he satisfies them ; in the form of the sun, he as- 
sists them in the affairs of life, and in that of the moon^ 
he refreshes them with sleep ; the progression of time, 
forms his footsteps ; all the gods are to him as sparks from 
fire. In the form of fire,’' he cherishes the gods f — there^ 
fore I bow to Him, who is the universe ; to the gods who 
dwell in heaven, I bow ; to the gods who dwell in space, 
I bow ; to the gods on earth, I bow ; to the regent 
of waters, I bow ; to the gods who guard the regions, I 
bow.’* 


Brtimhii is the life of life, mind of mind, sight of 
i^ight ; he dwells in the centre of light ; he without eyes, 
sees whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, 
he holds every thing, and executes his purposes with the 
rapidity of lightning ; without the appropriate members, 
he hears and tastes of every thing ; becoming the cultiva- 

much less all those who are generally held in estimation : while we assert 
the existence not only of the gods worshipped by the Greeks, but also of 
many more. Besides, they have not thought fit to leave even those, respecting 
whom they agiee with us, in a form like that in which they are universally 
worshipped : for1;lidy admit no gods in the resemblance of men, but only the 
air, and the winds, and the aether ; so that I should confidently assert, that 
tiiey are more reprehensible than even Diagoias : for he hitt treated the 
gods with levity almost, but has not directly attacked them, as Aiistoxenus 
has observed in the customs of the Mantinean j and in his poetry, he 
remarks Diagoras has adhered to the truth, introducing nothing like im- 
piety in any of his verses ; buf in the capacity of a poet, speaking with re- 
verence of the deity.*' ^ 

* Tlie sacrificial fire. ■* Fire is said to be the mouth of the gods. 

u S 
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tor, he tills the ground ; becoming the clouds, he waters 
it 5 becoming corn, he fills the creatures. His power is 
seen in the cooling draught, the burning fire, the scorch- 
ing sun, the cooling beams of the moon ; in the butter- 
jieldlng milk ; while he dwells in the body 5 it retains tho 
vital heat; when he retires, it becomes cold ; he preserves 
the life of those appointed to live ; he conceals those who 
are appointed to be hid; he beholds the world ; he ap- 
points the names and forms of things, and thus makes them 
known ; he who seeks refuge in him, is ^vorshipped by all 
the gods ; he destroys the sins of such a devotee as fire con- 
sumes the cotton thread; to the holy, he is ever near; 
from the wicked he is far off ; he is the source of truth 
"-and of falsehood ; to assist men hi their worship, to him 
have been assigned name, form, and place ; he who takes 
refuge in him, is a holy person ; he whose face is turned 
from him, is a blasphemer.’* 

It appears, that when the Hindoos chant41iese hymns, 
the sounds are modified by peculiar rules of prosody, 
which may properly be called the melody or tune in 
which they are chanted.*^ 

SECT. IX . — Specimen of the Praters of the VMu. 

o 

O Ugnee, come and eat ; sit on this kooshii seat ; I 
invite thee to feed on clarified butter, that thou mayest 
invite and entertain the gods; thou art adored by all the 
gods. TSe gods have placed thee on earth to cherish alb 

0 Ugnee, thou who dwellest in the mind, as well as in all 
places, thou knowest all creatures; make known my de- 
sires to God, that my sacrifice may be accepted, and that 

1 may be honoured among men. He has no enemies who 

^ See a paragraph in page 81, 
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praises Ugnee, and who presents offerings to him in the 
sacrifice, while the flame, unniixed with smoke, burns 
bright, and surrounds the altar from the south. Like a 
guest, t^^gnee is welcome among men. He is applauded 
as an excellent charioteer, or as a swift messenger ; to 
know him is the object of desire. He is the most excel- 
lent of all the gods ; the Great Lord of earth : he mates 
known the good and evil belonging to all. O Ugnee, 
satisfy, as Chundru by his welcome beams ; preserve us 
from our enemies ; come before us ; deliver from all 
fear of future birth.” 

O Ushwinee-kooniaru ! w^e enti^j.1 your presence. 
Thcr juice of the soinil is prepared in one place, on the 
seat of the kooshfi, for you both. Come, and receive all 
this soma. What do you resemble ? you are the destroy- 
ers of enemies ; the removers of disease ; the lovers of 
truth. As the giants make their enera^*^s weep, so make 
our enemies weep.” 

We seek for more riches from Indrit. Whether thou 
procure it from men, or from the inhabitants of heaven, 
or the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only make 
us rich.” 


O Indrii ! for our preservation, collect riches.” 

By riches we obtain strength to wound and destroy 
our enemies in war, therefore give us riches.” 

O Indrii ! we entreat thee to order it, that we may 
have excellent jewels, and precious stones, and a very 
large jmrtion of riches. We call those riches which may 
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be enjoyed, Vibhoo ; a great quantity of riches we call 
Priibboo (Lord),” 

At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit of the 
sacrifice, which is food.” 

0 Ugnee ! tho»i who receivest the clarified butter^ 
and art always glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who 
are constantly injurious and spiteful.” 

O Indru and Vtiroonu! according to our desires, 
give us riches, and in every respect fill us. We pray 
thee always to continue near us.” 

n 

O IndrQ ! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, 
the all-powerful in the field of battle, to obtain riches, 
we bring thee food.” 

O Indru ! the giants stole the cows, and concealed 
them in the cave : thou with the vayoos (winds) sought- 
edst and obtainedst the cows.*" What do the vayoos re- 
semble ? — They can penetrate into the most difficult re- 
cesses ; in an invisible manner they can remove things 
from one place to another.” 

Indrii ! He at once harnesses his two horses named 
HUree. They are so well instructed, that at the mere 
word of Indru they become united in the chariot. Indrii 
is covered with ornaments.” 

* This alludes to a story, that the giants stole some cows from heaven, 
and hid them in a dark cave. IndrU, in conjunction with the winds, over- 
came the giants, and delivered the cows. There are forty-nine different 
winds, which ai-e represented as the servants of Indru. 
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“ Formerly, the giant Vritrii brought darkness on the 
world ; to remove which, and give light to the inhabitants 
of the earth, Indrd fixed the sun (Sooryii) in the heavens. 
Sooryfi, by his rays, has rendered the mountains and 
the world visible.” 

All the beneficent gods have excellent praise ad- 
diessed to them : but tliese forms of praise are not suffi- 
cient to celebrate the praise of Indru. Indru is possessed 
of boundless excellence. Wherefore, the nio^t excellent 
praise addressed to other gods is inconsiderai)ie when ad- 
dressed to Indru.” 

In the war in nliich the soldiers fly before mighty 
enemies, let the straight-flying arrow Eeshoo comfort us. 
Let it give us increase ; make our bodies like flint. Let 
the mother of the gods (Uditee) incioase our happiness.” 

O excellent and powerful horses ! fly to the field of 
battle. O whip ! thou lasliest the horses tfll they are 
urged on to the war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 

O Ugnee! O beautiful tongued ! who partakes! of 
the clarified butter of various gods, and of whose orts the . 
gods partake, do tliou increase our wisdom and our sacri- 
fices, and receive us with our wives among the gods,” 

Indru is possessed of universal power : and he gives 
without trouble whatever is requested.” 

O ijgnee ! formed out of tw^o, [by rubbing tw o sticks 
together], favour the priest who holds in his hands the 
tom kooshu for a seat, and convey all the gods [hithei]. 

G i 
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Tlio* 4 ^briagest the gods to our assistance : therefore art 
thou desei'ving of praise.” 

O all }0 singers ! extol L/gnee at the sacrifice. IJg- 
nee ! he is of excellent memory ; he religiously speaks 
the truth ; he is glorious : he is the destroyer of the inju- 
rious and of disease.” 

u 

“ O Ugnee ! there are none among the excellent gods 
whose worship is not performed at thy sacrifice, and none 
among excellent men who worship thee not.” 

This praise is offered, to^ obtain the friendship of the 
Riblioo gods, by the priests of excellent memory. This 
praise procures excellent riches, jewels, and other fa- 
vours.” 

The Ribhoo gods restored their aged parents to youth 
again. By poorooshu-cliuranfi,^ having obtained the per- 
fect incantations, they are able to procure whatever they 
desire. They are without deceit, and on all occasions 
they repeat the above perfect incantations.” 

O all ye priests, according to the forms of the samii- 
vedu, in the sacrifice praise the before-mentioned gods, 
Indrti and Ugnee.” 

When^Vishnoo was incarnate under the nameof Tri- 
vikruniu, and brought into his mind the thre^ worlds, 
heaven, earth and patalti, ho U^rcvv his feet in three direc- 
tions : then were these three worlds found in Vishnoo’s 
feet covered with dust.” 

* Heic 1*3 au allusion to a cciemony which is supposed to have been first 
iiui^ht 111 ilictiintius. 
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0 all ye bramhiin priests, the water contains immor- 
tality. From iipti is derived julu (water). In its trans- 
formation it becomes the water of life. This is recorded 
in the vedii. The waters contain medicine; for food, 
which is nourished by water, removes the disease of hun- 
ger. Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the waters, 
delay not. ’ 

The god Somu has said, that all medicines exist in 
the waters ; that the medicinal climbing plants, plants, 
trees, roots, &c. are produced in the waters. iJgnee, 
called Shookru, is the giver of happiness to all the world. 
This is made known in the Toittireeyu chapter.” 

Those who are exceedingly wise, through the god 
Vtiroonti obtain the knowledge of the past, the present, 
and the future.” 

1 have seen the god Vuroonii, who is to be seen of 
all, and who is come here to shew me favour ; 1 have also 
seen his chariot on earth ; and he has readily received the 
praise which I have addressed to him.” 

0 Indru and Vuroonu ! performing these works for 
your preservation (nourishment), we receive riches. Ob- 
taining riches, we treasure up what remains after enjoy- 
ment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, beyond what 
we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future use.” 

1 invite the god Indru and the god tlgnee to come 
and drink the juice of the somtt. Let them both arrive 
for my good : having thus begun this sacrifice, I am the 
receptacle of their affection.” 
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O Ugnee, bring to the place of sacrifice Indranec and 
the other goddesses, who desire to be present at this sa- 
crifice; and bring also the Twushtree gods to drink the 
somu juice.” 

For our preservation, and to drink the somii juice, 
we invite the goddesses Indranec, Vuioonancc, and Ag- 
neyee, to this sacrifice.” 

O Prit’hivee ! give us a suitable place to dwell in, 
free from thorns ; bestow on us very long dwelling 

houses.” 

We pray that the wicked a;id evil speaking giant 
Vritru may not have power to contend with us.” 

O Sooryii ! as the husbandman cultivates his field all 
the year round to obtain barley, so do thou provide for 
me, the sacrificer, somtl juice during the spring and the 
other five seasons of the year.” 

O waters ! for the preservation of my body forbid 
diseases ; that in health we may long behold the sun ; 
create medicines.” 

O waters ! with your waters wash away all the guilt 
that I the sacrificer have committed in sinning, with and 
without knowledge, in cursing a holy person, or in speak- 
ing falsely.” 

O VQroonfi ! thou destroyest all sinners ; this is thy 
nature. Therefore, if at any time, through ignorance, we 
have neglected to honour thee, we pray, that if thou art 
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displeased with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not 
destroy us,” 

O Ugnee, and all ye who are invited, assemble, and 
receiving this our sacrifice, and this our praise, supply us 
with plenty of food.” 

O Indrii ! let us spend our time each with his own 
wife. Let the messengers of Yumii go to sleep, that they 
may not see us. Do thou give us thousands of beautiful 
cows and horses ; number us among the great.” 

«« O Indru ! destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
cherish our bountiful^ friends. Give us thousands of 
beautiful cows and horses ; number us among the great ” 

O t)gnee ! enable us abundantly to increase these 
our prayers. We extol thee to the utmost of our ability : 
being subdued by our praises, bestow upon us food, 
power, and excellent wisdom.” 

O Hhrishchundru, the priest ! O Hurishchundru, the 
god ! Separate the purified somh juice which I have 
brought to this sacrifice; and pour into a holy vessel the 
somu juice which has not yet been purified ; and that 
which I'emains, place in a leathern vessel.” 

Shoonh-shephii says, O Ugnee, as the birds at a great 
distance from their nests, on their return to these nests, 
fly with all their strength, so my mind, destitute of anger, 
and having no desire to return to the enjoyment of great 
riches and wealth, flies to thee.” 


O Vuroonil ! as the charioteer, after fatigue in run- 
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ning to a great distance, pleases his horse by different 
services, so we, for our happiness, please thee.” 

I praise Ugnee, the priest [completer] of the offering, 
[first placed in the sacrifice] the impregnated with gifts 
bestow ; the consuming sacrificator, supplying abundantly 
the gems (of reward.)” 

0 fire, be thou the way of our happiness ; as a fathi 
to his child, be near to us.” 

O visible Vayoo, come. These somu (offerings) nn 
prepared; drink them ; hear the invitation.” 

O Vayoo and Indru, who dwfell in the stream of but 
ter mixed with food, ye know (that the somfi) is read v 
come speedily.” 

O Indru, possessor of the horse, come^specdily Cr, 
the vedtl-incanted praises ; accept the food prepared,” 

May this Suruswutec, %vlro commands affectionab 
and true words, the acconiplislier (of the work) of tb 
wise, accept the sacrifice.” 

O Indru, preserved by thee, we ask for the sU'o»)„* 
thunderbolt, that we may conquer in battle.” 

O Indru, give us incalculable, excellent, and unde- 
cayable wealth, which consists in cows, food, and lon^ 
life.” 


O ugnee, let these women, with bodies anointed with' 
clarified butter, e^Cb (coloured) with btibium, and void 
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tears, enter the parent of water,^ that they may'not be se- 
parated from their husbands, may be in union with excel- 
lent husbands, be sinless, and jewels among* women.’’ 

Let us meditate on the divine ruler (Savitrte :} may it 
guide our intellects. Desirous of food, we solicit the 
gift of the splendid sun (Savitr^), who should be stu- 
diously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the under- 
standing, salute the divine sun (Savitree) with oblations 
and praise.”^ 

SECT. X. — Specimens of the Bramhunic^ from the Rig^ 
yujooru^ and Ufhurvu V6du$. 

lusti actions relative to Sacrifices. 

c 

Let the priest present offerings to Ushwinee-kooma" 
ru from the flesh of the fourth sheep which is dressing, 
and from the flesh of the goat. Let the mighty UshwL 
iiee-kooniarS partake of the flesh prepared with clarified 
butter, and of the fat and entrails which have been taken 
from the belly. Let the priest also offer the flesh of 
other goats to Ushwinee-koomard, and to Siiruswutee, 
and to Indrfi. Letbim present to Ugnee, to Sorad, and 
to Indru, clarified butter mixed with honey; sesamum 
and barley ; and let him so conduct my sacrifice that 
it may be perfected. 

In the sacrifice of the horse, the priest must repeat 
forms of praise and petition to the animal; bathe him; 
repeat incantations in his ears and nose; sprinkle him 
with water ; slay him ; and, removing the entrails, offer 
the burnt sacrifice with his flesh. 




^ Tlfis fojius the celcbiated mcautatioR called the gayutrc?. 
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O priest, with the flesh of the goat worship Ushwi- 
nee-koomar^i ; with the flesh of the sheep, Siiriiswutee ; 
with the flesh of the bull, Indru; and with that of the 
goat and the sheep, Vrihuspiitee.’* 

Of the Sacrifice of Animals. 

Three altars must be erected; also posts of three 
kinds of sacred wood ; seventeen animals must be selected 
for the orxasion, from each of which three pieces of flesh 
must be cut, one from the right side, another from the 
breast, and another from the back of the head. Black, or 
white, or speckled animals are to be preferred. They 
must neither have lost a member,^ nor have a superfluous 
one, nor be too young, nor too old, nor labour under any 
distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, nor have any 
scars arising from wounds inflicted by other animals. 
Sesamum anointed with clarified butter must be offered 
in this sacrifice ; in the middle altar must l^e offered on 
the fire honey, sugar, and milk ; on another of the altars 
a meat offering, consisting of boiled rice, honey, and cla«- 
rified butter. Near to each altar must sit a bramhtin to 
watch the sacred fire, called Brumha.' Round the fi-ie 
on the middle altar must be placed meat-offerings for the 
ten regents of the quarters. If the sacrificer wish to 
make any petition during this sacrifice, he must do it, 
offering curds to the deity whom he addresses.” 

Of a Saciifice offeied by the sage Twushta, foi the Destruction of the King 
of the Gods, 

Twiishta, a sage, offered a sacrifice for the destruc- 
tion of Indru, the king of heaven, who had cut off the 


» See vo’. li, page 17 , 
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three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled fliree fires, 
eastward, westward and southward, and began to offer on 
that to the east, and to invite the gods. The gods arri- 
ved, but not desiring the destruction of Intlrfi, they be- 
gan to perplex the sage in his work, stealing the different 
appurtenances belonging to the sacrifice : forinstance, tliey 
concealed two pestles which were required to pound the 
i Ice for the meat-offering ; and this compelled the sage 
to bruise the vice between his nails : the law of the sacri- 
fice is, that if the priest be desirous of scratching his 
body, he shall do it, not with his nails, but with the 
horn of a deer ; this horn the gods likewise took away. 
He offered the curds to the god Vishwu, but the water 
which should have been offered to another god, Vajee, 
the divine guests clandestinely removed. The bruised 
rice intended to be offered to Sooryu, who is described as 
having no leeth. they removed in the same manner. The 
three kinds of wood which should have been offered in 
three fires, the gods also stole, as well as the clarified 
butter, which should ha\e been poured on the fire in the 
second stage of the sacrifice. An awning of three kinds 
of cloth, white, blue, and yellow, is u^ed on these occa- 
sions : the white part the gods conveyed away ; a pan of 
whaler used at this sacrifice, which was surrounded with a 
piece of cloth, on the top of which three kinds of green 
branches were laid ; the body of which was anointed with 
curds and rice ; and into which five kinds of precious 
metals or stones, and nine of bruised branches, had been 
thrown, shared the same fate; of ten wooden dishes 
placed round the altar, containing offerings, the two 
placed at the top and bottom of the altar, the gods aLo 
conveyed away. In this manner they vexed the sage, till 
the tears were seen to fall from the fire to the westward ; 
Jience one name of the regent of fire became Itoodru. 
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Iron) rodiinu, to weep; from these tears sprung silver ; 
and hence silver is forbidden to be placed among gifts to 
the gods, as tears are a mark of uncleanness. The sage 
too fell into a state of perplexity ; and hastening to bring 
more clarliied butter, to supply the place of that which 
had been stolen, he repeated the prayers incorrectly ; for 
instead of repeating Be thou the enemy of Indru,” he 
said, Let Indva be thy enemy,” and thus the giant, 
which was brought into existence by the merit of the sa- 
crifice, and which v.as to have destroyed Indru, w^as 
destroyed by liim.”^ |"Thc account of this sacrifice is 
continued to a considerable length, but the particulars re- 
semble so much what the author has given in vol. ii. p. 
4.5, &c. that it appeared unnecessary to go further into 
the subject] 


The Shcuu Saciifice foi rendenng an Enemy speechless. 


The priest who offers this sacrifice is to sit on a 
black seat, wear black garments, ofter da?k coloured 
flowers ; the four images of the person against whom the 
sacrifice is to be offered, are also to be dressed in blacky 
the eyes and mouth painted red, and the breast white. 
The priest must take a hawk', and slay it, placing its flesh 
upon a yellow garment ; after a number of other prepara- 
tory ceremonies, he must offer pieces of the flesh in the 
fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, up to 
one thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million times, ^ 
and at each offering use a separate prajer; as he draws 
back his fingers after casting the flesh into the fire, he 
must touch the mouth of the image of the enemy with 

^ See the rig-v^dii. 

^ WIio»’ oftoiings aie made up tt) oi beyond a thousand, it is supposed tliat 
an e’^einy Is soon dc*:tro'* cd. 
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them. On this occasion the following prayers are ut- 
tered : 

O tjgnee ! make dumb the mouih and words of this 
my enemy.” O IJgnee ! fasten with a peg the tongtie 
of this my enemy O Ugnee ! fill with distraction the 

mind of this my enemy.” O Ugnee! confound the 
speech of the friends, of this my enemy.’^ * O tlgnee ! 
destroy the senses of this my enemy 

O tlgnee ! all the gods are centered in thee ; do thou 
render propitious the judge who is to decide between me 
and this enemy.” O Ugnee t make this judge the ene- 
my of my enemy.” 

In this manner, he must continue the sacrifice for fifteen 
days and nights : in the darkest part of the night, he 
must place a lamp near the altar, and thus address it t 

O lamp ! as the insect, attracted by thee, falls into the 
blaze, so let my enemy be Overthrown in the seat of 
judgment.^’ 

O tlgnee t thou who art the mouth of alt the gods, 
as the smoke entering the eyes renders them dim, so do 
thou destroy thO wisdom of my enemy.” 

« O tlgnee I thou who, by digesting their food, nou- 
rishes! mankind, I'educe to ashes this my enemy.” 

Having thus offered the sacrifice, he must take the 
ashes, the yellow cloth, &c. and throw them where four 
roads meet.® 

« See the hbhicharu-kandu of the ilt*htirvil-v^du. These retengeful 
prayers, from the ut'hurru-T^du, belong to the preceding section ; but the 

H 
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Of tbe Devotion called OopasHon. 

There are two kinds of oopasiinQ, or devotion ; first, 
that wherein an invisible being is worshipped through a 
visible object ; this is called aropii. The other is medita- 
tion on the deitj^ through a description by sensible objects. 
In these acts of devotion, the mind is employed on the 
name, form,^ and qualities of the god, by singing, prayer, 
repetition of his name, or meditation, so as to excite in 
the mind religious affections. The mind must be fixed on 
the object of devotion, without any intermission, except 
that which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
life; it must be free from injurious thoughts; full of 
compassion towards the poor, tl>e blind, and even ene- 
mies ; happy both in pain and pleasure ; insensible to the 
injuries of others ; free from desire of unlawful gains ; 
must desire no more than necessary food and clothing; 
and be free from distraction and error,’^ 

Let the person who wishes to w orship the deity in his 
mind, first choose a place on the banks of a river, or near 
a temple of Shivii, or near a shalgramQ, or in a field 
where cows are grazing, or near a grove of vilwh trees, 
or on the roots of a grove of dhatrees, or in a holy place, 
or in a cave, or near a water-fall ; at any rate in a secret 
spot, where the mind can remain undistracted. He must 
sit on the skin of a tyger or a deer, or on a kooshii mat, 
or on a blanket ; a white seat is to be preferred. He may 
sit in any form common to the animals, but there are 
eighty-four methods peculiarly excellent ; the pfidmii pos- 
ture, which consists in bringing the feet to the sides, and 
holding the right foot in the left han^, and the left foot in 

accouut of this sacrifi^'e seemed to require that the prayers should be in- 
serted with it. 
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the right hand, is one of the best; another method is to 
sit cross-legged, and to close with the fingers and feet ail 
the avenues of respiration. The worshipper must next 
withdraw his mind from all sublunary things, and confirm 
his distaste of them, by perpetually holding up to himself 
their unreal nature. He must also bring his mind to an 
undivided attention to the deity, and in a perfectly ab- 
stracted manner fix it on him ; thus prepared, he must in 
imagination prepare a beautiful seat for the god, and rea- 
lize in his mind all the visible attributes of him on whose 
form he meditates ; he must so realize every feature and 
member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, love, ten- 
derness, See. arising from real vision. In this state of 
mind, he must mentally present all the usual offerings to 
the deity, as, from the primary elements of which his body 
is composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must 
present, first, from earth, all the fruits of the earth ; from 
the water, w'ater to wash his feet ; from the fire, the sacred 
lamps; from, the air, incense, and from the ethereal ele- 
ments, flowers ; and from whatever the mind delights in, 
he must present tlie most precious offerings. Addressing 
himself to the deity, he must say, “ Like myself there is 
not another sinner on earth ; and like thyself there is no 
saviour ; O god, seeing this is the case, I wait thy will.” 
He must next present a bloody sacrifice, by slaying all 
his passions, as desire, anger, covetousness, inordinate 
attachment, intoxication, and envy. He must add, « All 
my Works, good or evil, in the fire of thy favour, I present 
to thee as a burnt-offering. . 


" See the Vlihiidarunytikii Oopunishfid. 
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SECT. Xf . — Specimen of the Ooptinishuds, 

Of the Creation. 

Formerly this world (Brumhu) was in the form of 
male. He, reflecting, saw nothingbut himself. He first 
uttered the sound I : from hence his name became I- 
Therefore to the present time people first say I, and then 
mention any other name- The first being became the 
subject of fear. He thought within himself, if there exists 
no one except myself, from what does my fear arise ? By 
looking at himself, his fear was removed- What should 
he fear, when there was none but himself. He enjoyed 
not pleasure alone ; therefore at present men enjoy not 
pleasure alone. He wished for another. He divided hia 
body into two parts like the lobes of a seed of pulse, and 
one became a male and the other a female.® 

At first, only Brumha, the bramhtiu, existed. Being 
alone, he was unable to manage the world, and therefore 
he created the excellent cast of the kshiitriyils. Among 
the gods, they created Indru, Yiiroonu, So mu, Roodrfi, 
Maya, Ytimu, Mrityoo, Eeshanfi, &c. Therefoi'e there 
are none more excellent than the kshutriyas ; at the raj- 
fiooyil sacrifice, the bramhiins were placed below the 
kshutriyus, and served the kshutriyus- The kshutriytls 
alone enjoy this honour ; they sprung from Briimha, the 
bramhfin ; and though they have obtained from Bnimha 
the greater excellency, yet at the close of any ceremony 
the kshatriytts seek for the benefits of the ceremony 
through the bramhtins. Those kshutriyus who injure the 
bramhUns, destroy their own race, and become ffreat sin- 
ners.’* 


See the Vrihudtirunyiiktl Oopunishiid. 
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First, was created vacuum, from vacuuir !r, from 
air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from the 
earth food ; from food man,P who maj thus be compared to 
a bird ; of the head no comparison is pretended ; the right 
arm is the right wing, tlie left the left wing ; the body to 
the navel, is Brttmhtt the lower extremities, the tail. 
Some persons regard as an established truth the opinion, 
that the body is the whole of man ; others separating the 
actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and con- 
tend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. 
The writer then adds another comparison ; two birds 
having perched on a tree, one [ptiriim-atmu] eats not of 
the fruit ; the other, ^£the animal spirit] partakes of the 
fruit of works. The seed of the tree is delusion ; the 
fruit, religion and irreligion ; the roots, the three goonhs; 
the four kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final eman- 
cipation 5 the five actions of the tree, the five senses ; the 
six natural properties of the tree are, desire, anger, lust, 
excessive attachment, infatuation, envy ; the seven barks 
are the seven transmutations of food, as explained jUi the 
preceding note ; its eight branches, are the five primary 
elements, the reasoning faculty, personal identity, and 
wisdom ; its nine apertures, the nine openings in the 
body ; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in the body. As 
a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the 
body, when forsaken by the deity, is filled with darkness; 
therefore should this divine guest be always retained.^’*^ 

On this subject, I beg leave to quote a Angular para- 

* 1 uc expression here is tinntinjiiyU poorooshtl, or food-made man ; 
which is thus explained; food received into the body, first becomes juice' 
then bloody then flesh, then fat, then bones, then marrow, then seed* 

* The whole of the leasonmg in this extract is designed to identify God 
With matte*'. 

' Sec the Toitiitievii Oopiinisliud. 

H 3 
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graph from the rig-vedfi, as given by Mr. Colebrooke : 
^ Then there was no entity, nor nonenity ; no world, nor 
sky, nor ought above it: nothing, any where, in the hap- 
piness of any one, involving or involved ; nor water, deep 
and dangerous. Death was not ; nor then was immor- 
tality : nor distinction of day or night. But that’' 
breathed without afBation, single with (Swiid’ha) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] since [has been]. Dariness there was : [for] 
this universe was enveloped witkdarkness, and was undis- 
tinguishable [like fluids mixedinj waters ; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire was formed 
in his mind : and that became the original productive 
seed ; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in 
thmr hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as ‘the bond of 
entity.” 


lastructions from a 6ooroo to liis Disciple. 

Speak the truth ; be religious ; neglect not learning ; 
give excellent riches to your teacher (gooroo) ; cause not 
divisions in families ; be not indifferent to truth, be dili- 
gent in religious duties, in self-preservation, in obtaining 
wealth, in instructing others, and in serving the gods and 
ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and guest, as 
gods ; sex've the good ; refrain from dishonourable actions ; 
perform the good actions- you have seen us do ; avoid 

‘ The pronoun (tM), thus emphatically used, is understood to intend 
the Supreme Being, accoiding to the doctrines of the Vddantti. When ma- 
nifested by creation, he rs the entity ; while foims, being mere illusion, 
are noneiuity fisutj. The whoh of this h\ma is expounded according to 
the received doctrines of the Indhtu theology, or Vdilanth. Darkness and 
desire (turniis and kamii) hear a icserablaace toyhe chaos and cros 

of Hesiod. Theog. v. i 15 * 
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what we avoid ; serve any brarahun more excellent than 
I am. Whatever presents you make, give them with de- 
votion, respect, modesty, fear, and affection. If hereafter 
religious doubts remain in thy mind, place thyself vrith 
such bramhilns as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford instruction gratuitously, 
who are compassionate, and desirous of the fruit of works. 
This is the law ; this is advice ; this the meaning of the 
vddti ; this is (he word of God. Ip this manner must the 
service of the deity be performed.”' 

Of Absorption, or Emancipation. 

“ Sages affirtn, that*the vacuum in the basilar suture, 
which exists for obtaining emancipation, is found within 
a round piece of flesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the way in which deliverance is ob- 
tained : the soul takes refuge between the taloo in the 
flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the 
skull. The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, 
passes through the taloo is called the door by which 
emancipation is obtained. This rational and self- knowing 
soul, passing through the way in the skull, takes refuge 
in fire, that is, taking the form of fire, it encompasses the 
world; and in the same manner resides in the wind? 
in light, in Brumhii ; in all which, in its own nature, the 
soul resides and reigns. It becomes the regent of speech, 
of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more than 
this, it obtains Brfimhti, whose body is like ^the air, 
visible ; who is the happy refuge of souls ; the giver of 
joy to the mind ; the fountain of joy ; and the immortal. 
Oh ! ye disciples advanced in years, worship this Briim^ 
bQ, who is intelligence and religion itself.”^ 


^ See fhe Toitireeyu Oopunshiid. ^ Ibid% 

H 4 
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SECT. XIL— Remarks. 

Having thus given specimens of the contents of the four 
divisions of the vedu, 1 now proceed tc ofiFer a few re- 
marks on the merit of these books, by the repetition of a 
sentence of which, says the divine Mtinoo, ^ a priest indu- 
bitably obtains beatitude, let him perform or not perform 
any other religious act.’ For the basis of these remarks, 
Mr. Colebrooke’s very learned essay on the y^du is pre- 
ferred, as being incontestible authority. 

The Hindoos deny that the vediis are human composi- 
tions; yet the author of the essay has given, from the 
vedu, the names of many of its writers ; and the poora- 
niis relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy 
men these vedS- writers were: VyasQ, who was himself 
illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he bad 
two children, ^^tishisht’hu cursed his hundred sons, and 
degraded them to the rank of chandaliis. In the rig-vedtl 
is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the barking 
of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal 
grain. — Bhrjgoo murdered his own mother, by cutting off 
her head.—- Gouthmti cursed his wife for a criminal in- 
trigue with Indru, and afterwards received her again.— 
Vrihiispiitee, the high-priest of the gods, at a sacrifice of- 
fered by king Miiroottu, fell into disgrace among the gods 
for his avarice, — Nartidii was cursed by Brdmha, his 
father, and doomed to be the instigator of quarrels. 

The writers of the vedfi disagree :~one of the chapters 
of the rig-vedti contains an instance, which is not sin- 
gular in the vddus, though it be rather uncommon in their 
didactic portion^ of a disquisition on a difference oF opinion 
inspired authors. ^ Some,’ it says, ^ direct tUo 
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consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without the sacred words (vyahritee), which they here 
deem superfluous : others, and particularly Sutyukamfi, 
son of Javalu, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length ; and Oodda^ 
liikii, son of Uroonu, has therefore so ordained the per- 
formance of the ceremony.” 

Mr. Colebrooke says, Every line [of tho prayers of 
the vedu] is replete with allusions to mythology, and to 
the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celestial 
spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified 
heroes (as in the pooranus) ; but one, which personifies 
the elements and planets ; and which peoples heaven, and 
the world below, with various orders of beings. I observe, 
howevep, in many places, the ground-work of legends, 
which are familiar in mythological poems.” — But do the 
pooraniis contain any thing more extravagant than some 
parts of what appears in this essay as portions of the v^du 
Let it be admitted, however, that the idolatry of the vedii 
has reference to the elements only, and not to deified 
heroes, is it then better to worship fire than a man ? — 
Kiimulu, a bramhiin of Chatura, a village adjoining to 
Serampore, in conversing one day with some of his fellow 
bramhuns, advised them to make him a god, instead of 
worshipping a wooden or a clay image- Bring your cla-*^ 
rified butter, your rice, your sweetmeats, your garments 
to me,” said he. “ My family will be nourished by them.” 

* ** He saw this [earth] and upheld it, assuming the foim a boar [vy- 
tabu].'* Does not this sentence piove, tl\pt this third uvutarfi was sup- 
posed to have taken place befoie this part of the v^dik was wiitten ? The 
name of Vishwukurmiin, the Indian rulcan. Is here mentioned, and a 
'^tory given respecting the creation of a cow by the power of ichgious austc- 
iities , here a person would suspect that he was actually leading the poora- 

‘rs'-cad of the \^du. 
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Vi as not -this man’s proposal more rational than the cus- 
tom of throwing clarified butter into the fire, in the wor- 
ship of this element ? — Farther, is it not probable, that 
the horrid worship of Moloch was really the worship of the 
sun, or of fire ? 

Incantations to prevent the effects of poison are found 
in the vedii, and noticed in this essay. Such charms are 
universally resorted to hy the Hindoos at this day. Mul- 
titudes of the lower orders, for a few pQns of courees, by 
the use of these charms, offer to subdue the power of the 
rankest poison in the world. 

Several parts of the es'iay contain ascriptions of praise to 
munificent kings/ It should seem^, that, when the Hindoo 
monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to bramhtfns 
and flattery to kings in return, were very common, but 
what has this to do in such sacred books as the vedtis ? 
The Hindoos, amidst all their vices, are most addicted to 
lying; nor can it excite our wmnder, when the vedCl itself 
coiitains exaggerations like the following : Amongst other 
ofterings at the inauguration of certain kings, are men- 
tioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 elephants; 10,000 
female slaves ; 2000 cows daily 80,000 white horses : 
10,000 female captives, adorned with necklaces, the daugh- 
ters of great men : 1,070,000,000 black elephants decked 
with gold ! ! ! 

Of the natural philosophy of these books, take the fol- 

- In one of the cliapteis of the lig-v^da, we have a woiHaa praising neiseif 
as the supreme and univei^al sphit, 

* A sacied fire was lighted for Bhiiiutu, son of Dooshmiiutd, in Sacht- 
goonu, at which a ihousaad orambuns shared a tiiOtisand tnlUlons oi cons a 
piece **^TAe 
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lowing specimens : The sun is born of The 

moon is born of the siin.” Rain is produced from the 
moon.” Lightning comes of rain.” He [the univer- 
sal soul] reflected, How can this [body] exist without 
me ?” He considered by which extremity he should pe- 
netrate. He thought, if [without me] speech discourse, 
breath inhale, and sight view ; if hearing hear, skin feeJ, 
and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and the or- 
gan of generation perform its functions ; then who am 1 
Parting the suture [scenuuitu], !je penetrated by this 
route. That opening is called the ^utuie tvidritee), and 
is the road to beatitude (nanduju).'' 

Much is said in these w orks of the origin of things, by 
the union of spirit a^^id matter: the following paragraphs 
can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and aosurdity, by 
the poorantis : He felt not delight ; and, therefore, man 
delights^not when clone. He wished [the existence of ] 
another; and instantly he l^ecame such, as is man anil 
woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, 
to tail in twain; and thus became a husband and wife. 
Therefore was this [body, so separated,] as it were an 
imperfect moiety of himself: for soYagnavulky ii has pro- 
nounced it. This blanlc, therefore, is completed by wo- 
man. He approached her ; and, thence were human be- 
ings produced. She reflected, doubtingiy, how can he, 
having produced me from himself, [incestuously] ap- 
proach me I I will now assume a disguise. She became a 
cow, and the other became a bull, and approached her, 
and the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, 


' The Hindoos believe, that the soul, or con-scious life, enters the bodj 
through the sagittal sutuie; lodges in the bi-ain; and may contempUte, 
through tlie same opening, the divine perfections. IMind, or the reasoni.ig 
faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heait.” 
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and he into a stallion ; one was turned into a female ass, 
the other into a male one ; thus did he agTiin approach 
her, and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She be- 
came a female goat, and he a male one ; she was an ewe, 
and he a ram : thus he approached her, and goats and 
sheep were the progeny. In this njanner did he create 
every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects].'’ 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in 
the vedu : We seek for more riches from Indrti, whe- 
ther thou procurest them from men, or from the inhabit 
tants of heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from what- 
ever place, only make us rich.’^ 0 Indril ! we entreat 
thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call (hose 
riches which may be enjoyed, Vibhoo ; a great quantity 
of riches we call prtibhoo (Lord).” O Indnl and Vtt- 
roonu I according to our desires, give us riches, and in 
every respect fill us. We pray thee always to^coutinue 
near us.” O Indrd and Viiroonil, we, performing 
these works for thy preservation (nourishment), receive 
riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains 
after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, 
beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 
use.” O Indru ! let us spend our time each with his 
own wife. Let the messengers of Yiimu (Pluto) go to 
sleep, that they may not see us. Do thou give us thou- 
sands of beautiful cows and horses ; number us among 
the great.” 

Of the benevolence taught in the vddd, some idea may 
be formed from the following prayers : Destroy, O sa- 
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cred grass, ^ my foes ; exterminate niy enemies ; annihilate 
all those who hate me, O precious gem O Ugnee ! 

thou who receivest the clarified butter, ithd art always 
glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who are constantly 
injurious and spiteful.’’ O Indru I destroy all our co- 
vetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. Give 
us thousands of beautiful cows and horses ; number us 
among the great.” The fit’hiirvu has been called the 
anathematizing vedu, since it is acknowledged that a con- 
siderable portion of it contains incantations for the de- 
struction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these 
ends are now in use among the Hindoos 5 and it is very 
common for a Hindoo, afflicted with a dreadful disease^ to 
suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some un- 
known enemy, who has beisn reading incantations against 
him. This person not un frequently employs another 
man to repeat incantations to destroy the effect of those by 
which he supposes himself to be afflicted. 

The following fragment of a dialogue, may shew the 
perplexity into which the theology of the vedu has thrown 
the wisest of the Hindoos: six persons, deeply conver- 
sant with holy wTit, and possessed of great dwellings, 
went to U^^hwuputee, the son of king Kekuyu, and thus 
addressed him : Thou well knowest the universal soul ; 
communicate that knowledge unto us,” When they went 
to him the next day, he thus interrogated them individual- 
ly : Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Oo- 

pumunyoo ?” Heaven,” said he, O venerable king ! ’ 
He now turned to SatyuyQgnu, the son of PoolooshQ, 
saying, Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descen- 
dant of Pracliinuyiigii ?” The sun,” answered he, O ve- 

^ ** Uuzbhii, Poa Cjnoiujoides/* 
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nerablckiug He next addressed Indriidyoomnuj the 
son of Bhiiliiivee : Whom dost thou worship as the 
soul, O descendant of Vyaghrupixdti.” Air,” replied 
he, 0 venerable king!” He then interrogated Jduu, 
the son of Sdrkurakshyu : Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of SurkurLkshyil The etherial ele- 
ment,” said he, O venerable king 1” He afterwards in- 
quired of Boodiiii'1, the son of Dshvvtiturasliwii : Whom 
dost thou woKship as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghru- 
pudii “ Water,” said he, O venerable king Last- 
ly, he interrogated Ooddaluku, the son of Urooml : 

Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
Gouttinm 'fhe earth,” said he, *^^0 venerable king i” 
He thus addresbcd them [collectively] : You consider 
the universal sou!, as it were ''an individual being ; and 
yon partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who wor- 
ships, as the univcr<sal soul, that which is known by its 
[manifested] portions, and is inferred [from conscious- 
ness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in 
all souls : his head is splendid, like that of this universal 
soul: his eye is similajly varied ; his breath is equally 
diifused; his trunk is no less abundant ; his abdomen is 
alike full ; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is the al- 
tar ; his hair is the sacred grass ; his heart, the household 
fire ; his mind, the consecrated flame ; and his mouth, the 
oblation.” To this may be added, these prayers, as 
a further proof of that confusion which the vedu has in- 
troduced into the devotions of the Hindoos : May Vii- 
roonii grant me wisdom ; may fire and Prtijaputee confer 
on me ‘Sapience ; may Indiu and air vouchsafe me know- 
ledge ; may providence give me understanding : be this 
oblation happily offered ! May the priest and the soldier 
both share my prosperity ; may the gods gi’ant me su- 
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preme happiness ; to tbee^ who art that [felicitj3> b® Ihjs 
oblation etfectually presented.” 

The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that 
the vedii recognizes human sacrifices: In the pooroo- 
shu-medhu,^ a hundred and eighty-five men, of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to 
eleven posts : and, after the hymn, concerning the alle- 
gorical immolation of Narayanu, has been recited, these 
human victims are liberated unhurt: and oblations of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of 
performing the poorooshu-m6dhu, as emblematic cere- 
monies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the ydjoor 
vedu : and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the ri- 
tuals, and by commentators on the siinghitil and bram- 
hilnii ; one of whom assigns as the reason, ^ because (he 
flesh of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a 
yugnu, must be eaten by ihe persons who offer the sacri- 
fice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required, 
to eat humali flesh/ It may be hence inferred, or con- 
jectui'ed at least, that sacrifices were not authorized by 
the vedtl itself : but were either then abrogated, and an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 
must have been introduced in latter times, on the autho- 
rity of certain pooranus and tiintriis fabricated by persons 
who, in this as in other matters, established many unjus- 
tifiable practices on the foundation of emblems and alle- 
gories, which they misunderstood.” 

c 

I am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrool^, in the 
remarks which he makes respecting the spuriqusness of 
the oopfinishuds relating to Ramii, Krishna, &c. ; they 


pool oo-ibn, man, and na’Ohn, i 
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may be nfore modern than the others; but I conceive^ 
that the invihology of the vedu> has given rise to the 
worship of the deified hero^^s, and to this whole fabric of 
superstition ; the vedii mentions Briimha, Vishnoo, Shi- 
vu, and many of the other gods; and encourages the 
burning of women alive/ which is surely a far greater 
crime than any thing done before the images of Doorga^ 
Rainu or Krishnijj admitting that many detestable inde- 
cencies have been recently inli educed at the festivals of 
these deities. 

Let the reader serionbly iv«^igh these quotations, and 
then let him recollect, that lhe>e arc parts of the vedils, 
the source of all the shastrus, and, if we must believe 
some persons, the most ancient and venerable books in 
the world. Mtlnoo sa}s, A priest who shall retain in 
his memory the whole rig-vedu, would be absolved 
from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
hands.’* Here again, killing the inhabitants of the 
three worlds^ and eating food with a person of inferior 
cast, are esteemed crimes of similar magnitude, by M3* 
noo, the son or grandson of Brumha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of legislators*”® 

It will, perhaps^ be thought, that the author has bor- 
rowed too much from a work already before the world * 
but he hopes the reader will consider, that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient 
writings like Mr. Colebrooke ; the author also was very 
anxious to do justice to books which have made so much 
noise in the world. He hopes Mr. Colebrooke’s known 
candour will excuse his freedom of comment, which has 

^ See p. 93. * Sir W. Joues's preface to Munoo. 
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arisen entirely from a conscientious regard to the interests 
of Truth. 

SECT. Jilll.—Ofthe Six D&rshunus, 

Or the Writings the Six Philosophical Sects- 


The six dfirshttniis are six Systems of Philosophyj hav- 
ing separate founders, shastrus, and disciples. Their 
names are, the Voish^shiku, the Njajii, the Meemangsa, 
the Satikhyii, the Patfinjulti and the Y^dantS diirshiiniis- 
— The schools in which these systems were taught existed 
in dilFerent parts of In3ia, but were held principally in 
forests or sacred places, where the students might not 
only obtain learning, but be able to practise religious 
austerities : KQpiiii is said to have instructed his students 
at Gunga-sagiiru ; PGtiinjiilee at Bhagh-bhandarii ; Kti- 
nadii on mount Neelii; Joiminee at NeeltLvtitu-moolii ; 
and Goutflmii and Vedit-vyasii seem to have instructed 
disciples in various parts of India. We are not to sup- 
pose that the Hindoo sages taught in stately edifices, op 
possessed endowed colleges ; they delivered their lectures 
under the shade of a tree or of a mountain ; their books 
were palm-leaves, and they taught without fee or reward. 

The resemblance between the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Hindoos has been noticed by Sir W. Jones, 
but in the doctrines taught by the philosophical sects of 
the two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps 
a far stronger resemblance may be traced: — 

Each of the six schools established among the Hindoos 
originated with a single and a different founder : thus 
KunaclSwas the founder of the voish6shikij ; Goiitumii 


I 
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of the nojyayiku ; Joiminee of the Meemangsa ; Kupilii 
of the sankhyii; PatSnjulee of that which bears his 
name ; and Vedti-vyash of the vedantii ; — as Thales was 
the founder of the ionic sect^ Socrates of the socratic, 
Aristippus of the cyrenaic^ Plato of the academic, Aris- 
totle of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of ^ 
the stoic, &c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those 
who maintained the opinions of aparticular durshunti were 
called by the name of that dfirshiinu : thus those who fol- 
lowed the nyay h were called noiyayikils ; and in the same 
manner a follower of Socrates was called a socratic. See. 

In the different durshtintis various opposite opinions' 
are taught, and these clashing sentiments appear to have 
given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings. The njayit durshfinu especially appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention 
about names and terms/ very similar to what is related 
respecting the stoics: ^ The idle quibbles, jejune reason- 
ings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the 
schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
their way into the porch, where much time was wasted, 
and much ingenuity thrown aw^ay, upon questions of no 
importance. The stoics largely contributed towards the 
conuision, instead of the improvement, of science, h\ 
bubstiiuting vague and ill defined terms in the room oi 
accurate conceptions.’^ 

it is also remarkable, that many of the subjects dis- 
cussed among the Hindoos were the very subjects which 
excited the disputes in the Greek academies, such as the. 

* At picsent few of the Hindoos aic anxious to obtain real knowledge , 
the> content themsehe'* iviik reading a book or two in order to qualify tbeiii- 
..•elvcs iib pi tests or tcacher.% or to dispute and wrangle about the moit pu^* 
i ic and trjding conceits. s SnJlsldj 31 ^. 
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eternity of matter ; the first cause ; God the soul of the 
world ; the doctrine of atoms ; creation ; the nature of 
the gods ; the doctrine of fate ; transmigration ; succes- 
sive revolutions of worlds; absorption into the divine be- 
ing, &c. If is well known^ that scarcely any subject ex- 
cited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that respecting spirit and matter; and if we refer to the 
Hindoo writings, it will appear, that this is the point up- 
on which the learned Hindoos in the dfirshtinus have par- 
ticularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of th 
dispute with the bouddhiis ; to this belongs the doctrine 
of the voisheshikus respecting inanimate atoms ; that of 
the sankhyfis, who taught that creation arose from un- 
assisted nature, and that of others who held the doctrine 
of the mundane egg.^ Exactly in this way, among the 
Greek philosophers ^ some held God and matter to be 
two principles which are eternally opposite, as Anaxago- 
ras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others were 
convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and 
essential bond. To eflfect this, two different hypotheses 
were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally 
united to matter in one chaos, and others conceived that 
God was connected with the universe as the soul with the 
body. The former hypothesis was that of the antient 
barbaric philosophers, and the latter that of Thales, 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of Heraclitus,’ 
&c. 


Ah €rphic fragment is preserved by Athenagoras, in which the forma- 
tion of the world is represented ander the emblem of an egg, formed by the 
union of night,, or chaos, and ether, which at length burst, and disclosed the 
form of nature. The meaning of this allegory probably is, that by the ener- 
gy of the divine actite principle upon the eternal mass of passive mattei, 
♦he wrible woild was produced .*^— page 11(5, 

I 2 
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The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make con- 
siderable improvements in their philosophy : ^ The most 
important improvement,’ says Brucker, ^ which Anaxjr^o- 
ras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that 
of separating, in his system, the active principle in nature 
from the material mass npon which it acts, and Ibus intro*- 
ducing a distinct intelligent cause of all things. The 
similar particles of matter, which he supposed to be the 
basis of nature, being without life or motion, he concluded 
that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent 
principle, or infinite mind, existing separately from 
matter, which having a power of motion within itself, first 
communicated motion to the nraterial mass, and, by unit- 
ing bomogeneal particles, produced the various forms of 
nature,’ ' A similar progress is plainly observable among 
the Hindoos; the doctrine of the voisheshikd respecting 
atoms was greatly improved by the light which VedSr 
vyasu threw on the subject, in insisting omtbe necessity of 
an intelligent agent to operate upon the atoms, and on 
this axiom, that the knowledge of the Being in whom re*- 
sides the force which gives birth to the material world, is 
necesoary to obtain emancipation from matter. 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or 
sceptical sect, ^ the leading characier of which wab, that it 
called in question the truth of every system of opinions 
adopted b) 'Other sects, and held no other settled opinion^ 
but that every thing is uncertain. Pyrrho, the founder 
of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexander into 
Indiaj and to have conversed with the bramliiins, imbibing 
from their doctrine whatever might seem favourable to 
his natural propensity to doubting. These Greek scep- 
tics ask, What can De certainlj known concerning a being, 
of whose form, subsistence, and place, know nothing 
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On the subject of morals, they say, there appears to be 
nothing really good, and nothing really evil.’ — So among 
the Hindoos there arose a sect of unbelievers, the boud- 
dhiSs, having its founder, its colleges, and shastrtis. Many 
of the Hindoos maintain, that the durshiinils ov^e their 
origin to the dispute between the bramhtins and ibe boud- 
dhfis; but this supposition probably owes its origin to the 
feet, that the Hindoo philosophers of three of these schools 
weremuch employed in confuting the bouddhti philosophy: 
the following may serve- as a specimen of the arguments 
used on both sides The bouddhiis affirm, that the world 
sprung into existence of itself, and that there is no crea- 
tor, since he is not discoverable by the senses.' Against 
this, the writers of the orthodox diirshilntis insist, that 
proof equal to that arising from the senses may be ob- 
tained from inference^ from comparison^ and from souTtds. 
The following is one of their proofs from inference : God 
exists 3 this we infer from his worts. The earth is the 
work of some one — man has not power to create it. It 
must therefore be the work of the being whom we call 
God.— When you are absent on a journey, how is it that 
your wife does not become a widow, since it 4s impossible 
to afford proof to the senses that you exist ? According to 
our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband we 
know that he exists ; but according to yours, the woman 
ought to be regarded as a widow. Again, where there is 
smoke, there is fire : smoke issues from that mountain — 
therefore there Is fire in the mountain,— It will not excite 

‘ Tht bouddhiis, say tbe bramhuus, disiegard all the docti-ines and ceremo- 
nies of religion . Respecting heaven and hell, which can otily bepioved to exist 
from iiifeience, they say, we believe nothing. Ther^ i^ a heaven t Who says 
ihjs-^and what ptoof is there, that after sinning men vyill be punished? 
‘fhe woi-sjijp of the g^jds we regard not, since tlie promised fruit hangs only 
idn an iufeiMioe. 

1 3 
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surprize, that an atheistical sect should have arisen among 
the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six philo- 
sophical schools were atheistical, the Voisheshikti, the 
Meemangsa, and the Sankhyh.'^. 

The system adopted by Pythagoras, in certain particu- 
lars, approaches nearest to that of the bramhiins, as ap- 
pears from his doctrine of the metempsychosis, of the ac- 
tive and passive principles in nature, of God as the soul 
of the world, from his rules of self-denial and of subduing 
the passions ; from the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself in giving instructions to his pupils ; from his ab- 
staining from animal food,^ &c. — ^J[n all these respects, the 
Hindoo and Pythagorian systems are so much the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing 
to the opinion ^ that India was visited, for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, 
and others, who afterwards became eminent^ philosophers 
in Greece.’® 

That which is said of Pythagoras, that he was possessed 
of the true idea of the solar system, revived by Copernicus, 
andTully established by Newton, is affirmed of the Hindoo 
philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without founda- 
tion. 

In all these, and other respects, may be traced such a 
close agreement between the philosophical opinions of the 

^ From these and from the bouddhfis more than twenty Inferior sceptical 
sects are said to have sprung. 

^ Not only man, but brute anitnals'are allied to the divinity ; for that one 
spiiit which peivades the universe unites all animated beings to itself, and to 
one another. It is therefore unlawful to kill or eat animals, which are al- 
ied to us in their principle ofVi{t>^EnJield,pa^e 405. Ibid. 
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learned Greeks and Hindooi^j that, coupled with the re- 
ports of historians respecting the Greek sages having 
visited India, we are led to conclude, that the Hindoo and 
Greek learning must have flourished at one period, or 
nearly so, that is, about five hundred years before the 
Christian aera. 

Among those who profess to study the diirshimiis, none 
at present maintain all the decisions of any particular 
school or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doc- 
trine of the v6dantu seems chiefly to prevail among the 
best informed of the Hindoo piindits ; on the subject of 
abstract ideas and logfc, the nyayh is in the highest 
esteem. On creation, three opinions, derived fi:om the 
durshiiniis, are current : the one is that of the atomic phi- 
losophy ; another that of matter possessing in itself the 
power of assuming all manner of forms, and the other, 
that spirit operates upon matter, and produces the uni- 
verse in all its various appearances. The first opinion is 
that of the voisheshiku and nyayu schools ; the second is 
that of the sankbyu, and the last that of the vedantu. 
The Patiinjulu, respecting creation, maintains that the 
universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter in 
a visible form. The Meemangsa describes creation as 
arising at the command of God, joining to himself dhiirmu 
and udhtirrau, or merit and demerit. Most of the diirsha- 
niis agree, that matter and spirit are eternal. These 
works point out three ways of obtaining emancipation : the 
knowledge of spirit, devotion, and works. 

Some idea of the doctrines taught in each of these six 
schools, may be formed by perusing several of the follow- 
ing sections. 
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SliCT. ^IV.^Ofthe Sankhyu Durshunu.^ 

Ktipilti is supposed to have been the founder of this 
sect ; he is honoured bj the Hindoos as an incarnation of 
Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however, denies that the sen-* 
tences known by the name of Kiipilii’? sootrtts are his ; he 
says, ^ The text of the sankhyh philosophy, from which 
the Bouddhil sect seems to have borrowed its doctrines, 
is not the work of Ktipilti himself, though vulgarly ascribed 
to him ; but it purports to be composed by Eeshwtirii- 
Krishnii ; and he is stated to have received the doctrine 
immediately from Ktipilti, through successive teachers, 
after its publication by Ptinchtishikhii, who had been him-* 
self instructed by Usooree, the pupil of Kttpilft/ 

Ktipilti has been charged, and perhaps justly, with 
favouring atheism in his philosophical sentiments ; nor is 
it wonderful, that men so swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible 
Being to the contemptible rules of so many ants, should be 
given up to pronounce an opinion from which nature her- 
self revolts, No God ! !” — However, the reader will be 
able to form a correct idea of these opinions, from the 
translation of the Sankhyfi-sarh, and other works which 
follow. 


^ » It is utioertaiu which of the diirshiinhs is the most ancient ; it is how- 
ever conjectured, that this is the oi;der of their rise : the Voish^hikii, the 
Noiyayikti, the Meemangsa, the Sankhyti, the Patanjulii, and then the V^- 
dantu; and the author woald hare placed them in tins older, but being cow- 
dned to time in issaiug this volame, he was obliged to place the account of 
that first which was most ready for the press* 
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SECT. HV.— Treatises still extant belonging to this school 
of philosophy. 

Sankhyu-sootrfij or the original sentences of Ktipilii. 
Sankhyil-prii?iichiinii-bhashyii^ a comment on ditto* 
Sankhyii-ttittwii-kouiiioodee, a view of the Sankhytt phi- 
losophy. 

Sankhyii-bhashyfi, a comment on the Koumoodee. 
Sankhyu-chiindrika, ditto* 

Ditto by Vachiispiltee-raishrii. 

Sankbyu-saril, the essence of the sankhyii doctrines. 
Silteekil-sankhya-prukashii, explanatory remarks on ditto. 
A comment on this work. 

Kupilti-bhashytij a comment by Vishweshwtiree. 

SECT. XVI . — Translation ef the Sanhhyii^saru^ written 
by Vignanii^bhikshoohu. 

Salutatiop to God, the self-existent, the seed of the 
world, the universal spirit, the all-pervading, the all-con- 
quering, whose name is Muhiit.® 

The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in 
the Sankhyii- karika ; according to my abi'lity, I now pub- 
lish the Sankhyu-sarii-vivekii, in which I have collected 
the essence of the Sankhyii doctrines, which may all be 
found in the karikas.^ In the Sankhyil-bhashyii, I treated 
of nature at large ; in this work the subject is but slightly 
touched. , 

It is the doctrine of the vedfi and the smritees, that 
emancipation‘s is procured by the wisdom which discrimi- 

♦ The Great, or excellent- ^ Explanator> remarks i« verse; 

Deliverance from d bodily sta^e, or, from subsection to tiansnaigratlons. 
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nates beCween matter and spirit. This discriminiation 
will destroy the pride of imaginary separate existence •/ 
as well as passion, malevolence, works of merit and de- 
merit, which arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, pas- 
sion, &c. ; and thus the fruit of actions will cease ; for 
the works connected with human birth being discarded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evils' being ut- 
terly extinguished, the persons obtain emancipation. Thus 
say the vediis, smritees, &c. 

He who desires God, as well as he who desires no- 
thing, though not freed from the body, in the body be- 
comes God. If a person well understands spirit, he 
[knows himself to be] that spirit. What should a man 
desire, what shbuld he seek, tormenting his body ? When 
all the desires of the heart are dismissed, a mortal becomes 
immortal, and here obtains Brfimhu. He who anxiously 
desires to obtain an object, is re-produced with these de- 
sires in the place on which his mind was fixed. All his 
worldly attachment is destroyed, whose desires are con- 
fined to spirit. 

“ The smritees, and the koormh and other pooraniis, 
declare, that passion, hatred, &c. arise from ignorance, 
and that ignorance gives birth ta works of merit and de- 
merit ; all which are faults, since they invariably perpe- 
tuate transmigratibns. The Makshii-Dhurmtt^ thus speaks, 
The organs of the man who is free from desire, do not go 
their objects ; therefore he who is freed from the exer- 
cisB/Of his members, will not receive a body, for it is the 


^ That is, that the human spirit is separate fiom Uie divine. 
= These are, bodily pains, sorrow from others, and accidents. 
* A pait of the Mtihabhardtti. 
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thirst-producing seed of desire which gives birtt to crea- 
tures. 

Some say, hell is the fruit of works ; but if so, why 
is desire made an impelling cause, for no one desires hell ?. 
The answer to this is, that if no one really desires hell, 
there is however a degree of desire. We hear, that there 
is a he41, which is composed of a red-hot iron female, on 
which adulterers are thrown : notwithstanding the know- 
ledge of this, however, the love to women still remains.* 
The five sources of iqiserj, that is, ignorance, selfishness, 
passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from th^ actions 
of former births, at the moment of a person’s birth be- 
come assistants to acticuis ; as the existence of pride, pas- 
sion, or env), infallibly secures a birth connected with 
earthly attachment. Men who are moved by attachment, 
envy, or fear, become that upon which the mind is sted- 
fastly fixed. 

• 

As soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, 
pain will certainly be experienced. Wherever false ideas 
and selfishness exist, there will be passion, and wherever 
passion exists, there will be found envy and fear ; there- 
fore passion is the chief cause of reproduction. The fire 
of wisdom destroys. all works. Some one asks, How are 
works consumed ? The answ^er is, the wise cease to expe- 
rience the fruit of works. But how far does wisdom 
consume works ? It destroys ail [the fruits of] actions 
except those essentially connected with a bgdily state ; 
and after consciousness’^ shall be destroyed, every vestige 
of the fruits of actions will be extinguished. Another 
cays, When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and 


Mana, or con'^ciousness, is called one of the pntaary elements. 
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with them their fruits ; why then introduce confusion into 
the subject, by saying, that wisdom destroys the fruit of 
works ? The author replies, I have considered this objec- 
tion at large in the Yogu-Varttikii. — The s^m of what 
has been said is this, False ideas, selfishness, passion, and 
other evils are extinguished as soon as a person obtains 
discriminating wisdom ; and he in whom the three evils 
are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This is also declar- 
ed in two sootrus of the Yogti shastrtis, [the PatQngtilii]. 
Thus the first section ends with the proof, that discrimi- 
nating wisdom produces emancipation. 

Section 2 . — We now come to describe the connection 
between spirit and that which is^not spirit. Popularly 
speaking, that is spirit, which is capable -of pain or plea* 
sure. That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We 
call that discriminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit 
from matter according to their different natures,' the im- 
materiality of the one, from the materiality of the other, 
thi, good of the one, from the evil of the other, the value 
of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the vedu : Spirit is not this, is not that ; it is immea- 
surable ; it cannot be grasped (therefore) it is not grasped ; 
undecay able, it decays not ; incapable of adhesion, it does 
not unite ; it is not susceptible of pain ; it is deathless. 
Thus also tlie smritees : That w^hich is impervious to every 
faculty is seen through the glass of a religious guide ; 'by 
this discover^ every earthly object is cast into the shade. 
He who is ^constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees 
not the evil that befals him till it is too late. Spirit is not 
matter, for matter is liable to change. Spirit is pure, and 
wise ; knowing this, let false ideas be abandoned. In this 
manner, he who knows, that spirit, separate from the 
body and its members, is pure, renounce# in a measure 
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the changes of matter^ and becomes like the serp^t when 
he has cast off his old skin.. A Sankhyti-sootrii also con- 
firms this : Correct knowledge when obtained^ saying no^ 
no^ renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminating 
wisdom. The Miltsyti poorand: also thus describes cor- 
rect knowledge, When all things, from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of matter, 
are known in their separate state, discriminating wisdom 
is perfected. The wisdom by which the difference between 
animate and, inanimate substances is determined, is called 
knowledge. Should a person be able to distinguish be- 
tween matter and spirit, still it is only by employing his 
knowledge exclusively t>n ^irit that he obtains eman- 
cipation. This is the voice of the v6du and smritees. 

Spirit know thyself.’’* 

The Patdnjdlu say^. We call those ideas false by which 
a person conceives of that as spirit which is not spirit ; in 
this case, matter is treated as supreme. Some one ob- 
jects, How <fan false ideas be destroyed by discriminating 
wisdom, since these false ideas are fixed on one thing 
and wisdom on another ? The author replies, this rea- 
soning is irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by 
examining that which is not spirit, and from this exami- 
nation will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know-' 
ledge of spirit arises from .yogti, or abstraction of mind; 
and this leads to liberation; but not immediately, for 
discriminating wisdom is necessary. The false idea which 
leads a man to say, I am fair, 1 am sovereign, I am happy, 
I am miserable, gives rise to these unsubstantial forms. 
The vedii, smritees, and the nyayff declare, that the dis- 
criminating wisdom, which says, I am not fair, &c. de- 
stroys this false idea. Error is removed, first, by doubts 
respecting the reality of our conceptions, and then by 
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more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first mis- 
takes a snail-shell for silver; but he afterwards doubts^ 
and at length ascertains that it is a snail-shelL By this 
sentence of the vedu, Brumhii is not this, is not that, 
besides him there is none else, nothing so excellent as he 
is,— it is declared, that there is nothing which destroys 
false ideas so much as discriminating wisdom, and that 
no instruction equals it for obtaining liberation. The 
Geeta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
distinguishes betw^een soul and body, and betTt^een soul 
and the changes of the body, obtains the Supreme. Here 
we are taught from the Geeta, that discriminating wis- 
dom leads to liberation : therefore wisdom, seeing it pre- 
vents false ideas, is the cause of liberation. This wisdom 
is obtained by yoga, or abstraction of mind, and as it 
removes all necessity for a body, and distinguishes soul 
from body, it destroys false ideas. By this wisdom the 
person at length attains to such perfection, that he esteems 
all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is every 
thing. This is the doctrine of the v^dti, of i;he smritees, 
and of all the dhrshfinfis ; other kinds of knowledge can- 
not remove self-appropriation. ' The vedantu, differing 
from the sankhyii, teaches, that discriminating wisdom 
procures for the possessor absorption into Brhmhii ; the 
sankhyii says, absorption into life [jeevu]. That dis- 
crimination can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, 
will scarcely be believed, for this discrimination merely 
removes false ideas, for the time ; for afterwards, when 
this wisdom shall be lost, selfishness will return : thus the 
person whp, by discrimination, discovers that the snail- 
shell is not silver, at some future period is deceived by 
appearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver. 
An objector says, Your argument proves nothing, for 
your comparison is not just : after the person has obtained 
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a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he*is liable 
to fall again into the same mistake, but it is merely on 
account of distance, or of some fault in vision : the false 
idea which leads a person to pronounce matter to be 
spirit, arises simply from some habit in our nature : this 
is the opinion of all believers. When a child is first born, 
nothing can remove bis false conceptions^ which therefore 
become very strong; but as soon as disefiminating wisdom 
thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called the wise 
discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, he 
has certainly more or less of false judgment; but after 
obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation is destroyed ; 
and this being removed, passion is destroyed ; after which, 
the false idea cannot remain ; it therefore appears that 
you introduced an incofrect comparison. If any one ob- 
jects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding 
and the vital principle upon each other is the cause of 
false judgment, we say it is impossible, for discriminative 
wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake 
cannot agaiiC occur. He who is acquainted with abstrac- 
tion [yogii] does not fall into this error [of confounding 
spirit with matter], but he who is not under the influence 
of abstraction does. Establishment in the habit of dis-* 
crimination is thus described in the Ge^a : O Panduvfi, 
he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, 
neither dislikes nor desires the three qualities which lead 
to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. He who considers 
himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected 
by sensible objects, and who desists from all undertakings, 
has overcom€^aIl desire. Hereafter we shall ^peak more 
of the nature of wisdom. 

If any one should say. that the objects by the know^ 
ledge of which discrimination is to be perfected are too 
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numeroKs to be known separately, how then can this per- 
fection be obtained, and if not obtained, bow can it Jbe 
said to procure emancipation? This objection is of no 
weight, for though these objects should be innumerable, 
yet by their visibibility or immateriality, one or the other 
of which circumstances is common to all things, a just 
discrimination may be acquired. That which displays, 
being the agent, must be different from that which is 
displayed : the thing manifested must be different from 
that which manifests it ; as a vessel must be different from 
the light which brings it to view ; and intention different 
from the thing intended. By this mode of inferring one 
thing from another, the understa’^ding is proved to be 
distinct from the things discovered by it, and by this ope- 
ration of the understanding it is further proved, that the 
agent and the object are not the same thing; this esta- 
blishes my argument. What I mean is this, spirit is dis- 
tinct from that which it discovers, but spirit itself is also 
an object capable of being known. An opponent here 
starts an objection, addressing himself to the^^author, You 
want to establish the fact, that spirit is distinct from mat- 
ter; but your argument proves merely that spirit is dis- 
tinct from the operations of the understanding, wdiich 
operations are made known by spirit itself. You teach, 
that it is the work of unassisted spirit to make known the 
operations of the understanding; from which the only in- 
ference that can be drawn is, that spirit is different from 
these operations, not that matter is different from spirit. 
The author replies, This argument is invalid ; you do not 
understand'what you say : My argument is this, that the 
operations of the understanding are boundless, and that the 
works of nature are boundless also ; now the works of na- 
ture are connected with the operations of the understand- 
ing, and therefore, in proving that spirit is distinct from the 
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one, I have proved that it is of course distinct from the 
other ; and also that spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, 
everlasting, undivided, and wisdom itself. The noiya\ikii 
maintains the same idea, when in his system it is affirmed, 
that the earth is a created substance, and in consequence 
an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From this doc- 
trine of the noiyayikQ, the proof arises of the unity and 
eternity of this cause, as well as that the creator is omni- 
present, boundless, and unchangeable. When a person 
is able to distinguish between the revealer and the thing 
revealed, he discovers, that the former is immutable, and 
the other mutable. Therefore in different parts of the 
commentary on the Pattlnjulu, by Vyasu, we find the idea, 
that the wisdom whidh enables a person to distinguish 
between the understanding and spirit leads to emancipa- 
tion, If this be so, though a person should not have 
correct ideas of every part of nature, yet discrimi- 
nating wisdom may exist; for he knows in general that 
the revealei* and the revealed are distinct : and to this 
agree the words of a sage, sight and the object of sight 
are distinct; the knowledge of this destroys the false 
idea. From the«?e premises w'e also conclude, that 
spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable. Where- 
fore w'e maintain, that sight and the object of sight 
are distinct. A modern v^dantiku had said, that wl>en 
the distinction is made between matter and spirit, 
discrimination is applied to things as objects of sight, and 
gives these illustrations, He who perceives a jar, is not 
that jar in any respect ; he w'ho perceives a body, that is, 
he who calls himself I [myself] is not the body. But, 
says the author, this is not admitted, for the vedu says, 
that spirit is to be perceived,” and hereby spirit is de- 
clared to be an object of sight; how then can a distinction 
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be maintained ? The v^dantikil says, I meant, that wMel. 
to spirit itself is the immediate object of perception, and 
therefore your objection is invalid* The author says, If 
this is your meaning, your mistake is still greater, for 
visible objects ^re seen only through the bo^ly organs, 
and not by unassisted spirit. The vedantikti replies, 
When the vedti speaks of spirit being visible, it merely 
ineansj that it is perceived by the understanding only: for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; it can only 
make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason 
why another should make known God ; he is made 
known, and makes himself known ; therefore the meaning 
of the vedS, that spirit is perceptible, can only mean that 
it may be known, for spirit can neVer be visible. The au- 
thor says, When you pronounce the word I, spirit is indi- 
cated, for when any one says I, spirit [self] is meant ; 
but you say spirit is not visible, as the Bouddhtis also 
contend, who aflSrm, that the sense of happiness and mi- 
sery lies ill the understanding, and not in any^otber bein^. 
In the same manner you aflSrm that spirit, [like light,] 
is itself visible, and the Bouddhiis declare that the un- 
derstanding is light. We obtain nothing from hence, 
however, relative to matter j but the great desideratum 
was to shew, that liberation arose from that discrimination 
which distinguishes spirit from matter. This fault has 
been examined in the commentaries. If we speak of dis- 
crimination as applied to matter in a general way, there 
are still many general principles, as mutability, com- 
poundness, capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, 
partaking of the nature of twentjvfour principles, and 
applied to these general principles [not confining our- 
selves to onej ; if we therefore say, that liberation is to 
be obtained by discrimination, we introduce confusion in 
to the subject [the reverse of discrimination]. This there 
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fore is not admitted, for that knowledg^e which removes 
false ideas, procures liberation. If it should be said, that 
discrimination applied generally destroys all appropria- 
tion, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the 
vedti and smritees, which teach, that discrimination must 
be applied to every form of matter, as, I am not the bodj, 

I am not the organs, &c. ? To this it is answered, The 
proposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, be- 
cause general ideas indicate particular ones . — In this 5 e- 
co;fd section^ Vignantl-bhikshooku has explained the na- 
ture of that discrimination which procures liberation. 

Section 3. — In order to obtain emancipation, it has been 
said, that a person roust? obtain discrimination which dis- 
tinguishes spirit from matter. What then is matter ? 
Commonly speaking, it is divided into twenty^four parts, 
viz. crude matter, the understanding, consciousness of 
personal identity, the qualities of the five primary ele- 
ments, the eteten organs, and the five primary elements. 
In these, either as the attribute or the subject, are includ- 
ed quality, action, and kind. In all these parts of mat- 
ter, the abstract idea is, the materiality of all things, which 
arises from some change of its primitive atate, either me- 
diately or immediately. 

Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following 
synonyms ; priikritee,^ shilktee,5^ iija,^ priidhanii,* iivyiik- 
tii,^ tumU,'' may a,*' tividya,* &c. as say the great sages. 
In the smritees it is called Bramhee vidya,^ iividya, prfi- 
kritee, piira.^ This crude matter is considered as pos- 
sessing the three qualities [goontls] in exact equilibrium, 

** The natural or primary state. ^ Power or energy. * The unpro- 
^uccd. * The chief* ^ That which is latent, • Darkness. 

** Illusion. • Ignorance. ^ Sacred knowledge, * Excellence. 

% 2 
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from which we are to understand, that it is not an effect 
produced by some cause. By this state of equilibrium is 
to be understood the absence of increase or decrease, viz. 
a state in which no effect is produced. Miihut [intellect}, 
&c. are effects, and are never in a state in which no effect 
is produced ; this is the definition. 

Wherever the three gooniis are unequal, we still call it 
crude matter, but in this case we speak improperly. We 
have said, that crude matter is not an effect, and we have 
borrowed it from ihe original sankhya. Matter, in its 
natural or crude state, is not possessed of the three 
qualities : of this doubt not ; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities ; this likewise is zn undoubted axiom ; for 
the sankhyii sootrQs teach, that the three qualities are not 
the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural state itself ; 
and this is also taught in the Patiinjiilii and its commen- 
taries, which declare, that crude matter and these qualities 
are the same. If all effects arise from theg?e causes, it is 
vain to seek after another natural state of matter distinct 
from this. The qualities of matter,’* this and such like 
expressions are similar to the trees of a forest but 
the trees are not different from the forest. The siitwti, 
rujii, tiimu, are qualities of matter in its natural state,” 
This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the effect 
of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eter- 
nal ; or that they are both the causes and the effects of 
miihfit, (intellect). It is said in the v^dil, that the crea- 
tion of intejlect arose from the inequality of the qualities : 
this inequality is thus explained ; In intellect there is a 
much larger portion of the good quality (siitwti), and 
therefore the two other qualities do not make thejr ap- 
pearance, but the good quality is made manifest ; and 
from hence arises excellent conduct. In this manner 
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[four properties being added] the twenty-eight princi- 
ples [or properties of bodies] are accounted for. The 
effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus 
stated in the v6du : first, all was tiimu [the natural state 
of matter] ; after vvards it was acted upon by another 
[thing], ruju, [passion] and inequality was the conse- 
quence; then rtiju being acted upon, another inequality 
was produced, and hence arose the sutwii [excellence]. 
The stitwii and other qualities we call things (drtivyti), 
because they are possessed of the qualities of happiness, 
light, lightness, agreeableness, &c. ; and are connected 
with union and separation ; but though not subject to any 
other thing, they form the material of which every thing 
is made. We call thern qualities, since they operate as 
assistants to the vital energy; they also imprison the 
spirit. We say, that the organs are possessed of happi- 
ness, misery, infatuation, &c. and in the same manner we 
speak of the qualities, because there is an union between 
the attribute jnd the subject, similar to that which exists 
between the thoughts and the soul. The siitwfi goonQ, 
though distinguished by the terras light, favour, &c. is 
said to have the nature of happiness, by way of pre-emi- 
nence. So also the rtiju, though it has the nature of 
impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by 
way of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of mi- 
sery; and thus also the turn ti, though it is described as a 
covering [a veil or dark cloud] and has the nature of 
stupidity, &c. yet, by way of pre-eminence, it is to have 
the nature of infatuation. The effects produced by the 
three goonQs are indicated by their names : t&e abstract 
noun derived from the present participle sut^ is stitwii, 
existence, entity, or excellence ; by which etymology, the 
pre-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is in- 
tended. Ruju refers to a medium state [neither good nor 

K 3 
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bad] bjscause it awakens the passions. The ttimii, the 
worst, ^3ecause it covers with darkness. 

The three gooniis have an innumerable individuality 
[reside in many]. From this rule of the sankhyu it fol- 
lows, that those who are distinguished as possessors of the 
sutwu goonti, are known by gentleness and other qualities. 
So also those possessed of the riijil are known by the mo- 
bility of this goonu, and those possessed of the tiimti, by 
the heaviness of this goonii. But even if the goon us were 
each considered as one, yet must they be considered as 
pervading all, for we are taught that [by them] many 
worlds were created at once. An objector says, how is it 
possibly, that from one cause ah endless number and va- 
riety of productions could spring ? To this another an- 
swers, To the union of this one cause to numberless pro- 
ductions, this variety is to be attributed. To the last 
speaker the author replies, The three goonSs, which per- 
vade every thing, do not of themselves pfoduce this va- 
riety ; for, though they pervade all things, they are not 
united to them. The sum of this doctrine is, that the 
goonus have each innumerable individualities, and are to 
be esteemed as things and not as qualities. — To this one 
objects. The goonus are three ; how then can they be said 
to be innumerable ? The author replies, they are called 
three in reference to their collected state, in the same man- 
ner as the voislieshikus comprise the elementary forms of 
matter in nine divisions. To the gooniis may also be as- 
cribed dvnensions, as being both atomic and all-pervading. 
If these properties be not ascribed to them, how shall 
we account for the active nature of the riiju goonti, 
and for the sentiment wdiich^some properly entertain, 
that the alLpervading ether is an original cause ? If you 
say, that every cause is all-pervading [but not atomic^ 
then the boundaries of things cannot be ascertained. 
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While other diirshtiniis slscribe the origin of things to 
matter, the voisheshikti diirslmna contends, that from 
earthly atoms the earth arose, but this is false, for the 
first ^assisting] cause is void of scent, &c. This is oar 
opinion, and in this opinion we are supported by the 
Vishnoo pooranii, &c. The great sages have taught, that 
the first cause is unperceived ; that matter is subtile [api- 
preaching invisibil it}], underived, identified with entity^ 
and non-entity, void of sound, imperceptible to the touch, 
without form, and is pervaded by the three goon^s. The 
first cause is underived, has no producer, and i& andecay- 
able. The hypothesis of the voisheshikQs, that smell, &c. 
exist in the first [assisting] cause, we have already con- 
futed in the comment. * 

An inquirer suggests, if matter is both atomic and all- 
pervading, and, possessing the three goontis, has an endi 
less individuality, is not your conclusion destroyed, that 
it is undivideS and inactive ? The author answers, I have 
mentioned individuality as a property of matter purely in 
reference to it as a cause; as odour [though of many 
kinds] is an universal property of earths; and the all- 
pervading property of matter is proved by the same pro- 
perty in ether [which has been pronounced to be one of 
the causes of things]. Thus, although it be maintained, 
that the creatures are many, and that creation is compos- 
ed of many parts, yet they are all one when we speak of 
things in reference to their generic nature. The Vedii 
also confirms this doctrine, when it mentions, the one 
unproduced.” Matter is also called inert, because it 
does not tend to any object, and because it has no con- 
sciousness of its own existence. But, if when you say, 
that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion, you will contradict the vcdu and smritees, for 

K 4 
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they declare that* matter possesses motion [agitation] ; 
therefore wheti we Bay that matter is inertj our meaning 
must be confined to this idea^ that it does not tend to any 
6bject5 and is free from consciousness of its own existence. 
Whatever else is included in matter, is shewn in the com- 
ment, [Sankhyii-Bhashyti]. The proof from inference, 
relative to the nature of matter is this, intellect, &c. the 
effect of matter, are identified with pleasure, pain, and in- 
fatuation ; and the things to which intellect, &c. give 
rise, are identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. 
From the effects therefore we ascend to the cause, matter. 
Thus, when we see a garment, we gain this knowledge, 
that cloth is composed of thread.^ The vedii and smri- 
tees confirm this argument. We have thus ascertained 
by inference, tliat matter is identified with pleasure, pain, 
and infatuation ; but further particulars of matter may 
be learned from the shastriis and by abstraction. 

Some one says, the fruit of the sQtwiI goonil is declar- 
ed to be happiness, joy, &c. but except in the mind^j we 
discover no happiness on earth — none in the objects of 
the senses : therefore this declaration is not confirmed. 
To this a third party replies, True, we see not happiness 
in the objects of sense ; but the excellency of very beau- 
tiful foi'nis produces happiness. The author denies the 
premises^ and &a)s, If excellency be admitted as a spe- 
cies, as well as blueness, yellowness, &c. it will involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject. Further, in 
a lapse of time, the same excellent form which gave plea- 
sure excites pain. We term that in which excellency 

^Tlic pundit who assisted the authoi iu this tianslatioii, supplied another 
compan&on* Butter arises trom milk — the source is milk, the means is 
thuniiug, the effect is butter : trom this effect we infer, that all milk pos- 
sesses a buttei -producing quality. 
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resides, the happy : [therefore happiness is found in •sensi- 
ble objects]. This assertion is further proved by the ex- 
pressions, Wx^form of the jar, worldly pleasure, &c. [that 
is, these expressions suppose, that there is in present 
things a power of giving pleasure]. See the commentary 
(bhashyQ). 

The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, we 
shall now treat of muhut [intellect]. The principle 
miihiit, which is named from the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It is called muhiit, from its union with re- 
ligion and other excellent qualities, which form its dis.t 
tinguishing character. Its synonyms are, Muhdit Bood- 
dhee,' PrdgnQ,’^ &c. In the Unoogeeta^ it is also thus 
described : Spirit possessed of all these names or quali* 
ties, is called Muhut, Muhan-atmii,'” Mdtee,'' Vishnoo,* 
JishnoOjP ShSmbhoo,^ Veerytlvilt/ Booddhee, PriigntI, 
Oopiiltibdhee also Brumha, Dhritee,' Smritee.'' It is 
spread over the world ; that is, its effects [figuratively] 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the 
world; it is all-pervading, undecayable, it possesses rari- 
ty, levity, power, undecaying splendour. Those who 
know spirit, are not desirous [of other things] ; they have 
conquered passion, &c. and being emancipated, ascend to 
greatness [raiihut]. He who is mQhut, is Vishnoo; in, 
the first creation he was Swayiimbhoo,'' and Prfibhoo.^ 
The three kinds, viz. sutwu, &c. [or qualities] ofrndhttt, 
have been allotted to three deities, so that each is identi- 
fied with the quality [goonu] itself, and from hence the 
three names, Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivu. Thus* it is said 

i The understanding. ^ Knowledge. ^ A se^lion of the Mu- 
hahharuU The intellectual spirit, « The will. ® The 

,all«perTadiDg, f The victorious. ^ The existent by way of emi- 
nence. ^ The powerful. * Comprehension. ^ Restraint. 

“ 'Hie reniembercr. * The self* existent. / The supreme. 
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in the Yishnoo pooranii, miihiit is three-fold, it has the 
s^iitwuy rdjii, and tSmu qualities. The Mutsjii pooranii 
also says, From matter, with its changes, arises the prin- 
ciple miihut ; and hence this word niuhut is used among 
men, [\vhen they see any thing great]. From the quali- 
ties of matter in a state of excitation [fermentation, 
IcsJwbhu] three gods arise, in one form, Brumha, Yishnoo 
and Miiheshwhru. 

Spirit possesses rarity, levity, &c. This is asserted in 
reference to the union of the attribute and the subject. 
In the first creation, mfihut is unfolded by the form Vish- 
noo, rather than by that of Briimha and Silnkuru : this is 
mentioned in a stanza of the Yishnoo pooranu. The 
principle miihut, in part, througli the penetrating nature 
of the rujti and tumii gooniis, being changed in its form, 
becomes the clothing of individual particles of life [i, e.of 
souls], and being connected with injustice, &c. becomes 
small. The sentence of the sankhytl is, that mtihiit, from 
association becomes small [or is diminished]. The effect 
of miihut, both in its free and combined state, is firmness. 
Miihut is the seed-state of the tree of the heart, [untukii- 
riinii] of iihiinkaru [consciousness of existence], and of 
TDunii [the will] . Therefore, it appears from the sbastrfis, 
that miihrit is derived from matter, and uhuukarii from 
miihiit|[intellect]. By a general inference, it is concluded, 
that effects are united to their immediate causes : [in this 
way, miihut gives birth to iihunkarii, or consciousness, 
and is united to it] but whether, in creation, the five ele- 
ments [the material parts] were first created, and the 
others succeeded in regular succession, or whether the in> 
tellectual part was first created, and was followed by the 
others in succession, we cannot determine by inference, 
for want of a clear datum. There are, however, some re* 
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marts in the vedfi and smritees which lead to thetionclu-' 
sion, that thd intelligent part was first created* This has 
been shewn in the bhashyQ. 

Having defined the nature of understanding [miihiit35 
we now proceed to consider the nature of consciousness 
[hhilnkarS] : — Consciousness arises from the iindertand- 
ing, as a branch of the seed plant. It is called tdihnkartl 
from its eflFects, viz. an idea that I exist, as a potter is de-* 
nominated from a pot: this is its character* its sy- 
nonyms are^ound in the Koormti-pooraUii^- 
iibhiitianu,^ khrtree,^ muntree,^ atiUa/'prakoolii * jeevii 
all which are exciting prihciplesi ‘ 'This consoioasness, 
being of three kinds, is the cause of three different effected 
thus the KoSrraQ poorand, Consciousness arises from tho 
linderstanding, and is of three sorts t voikatikil [^change- 
able] ; toijusii [from tijil, light] ; and, born frOtU theeie- 
ments, &c. tamhsa [darkness].- The toijastt creation 
comprises the organs $ the voikarikti, ten of the gods 
mbnU [consciousness] being added, makes eleven partak- 
ing in its qualities of both [kinds, that is, of the nature of 
the bodily organs and the faculties]. From the tan^tna'- 
trtts* were created visible objects, as animals, &c. The 
voikarika creation is peculiar to the sutwu goonh, and the 
toijttsu to the ruju : mbna, by its own qualities, or union, 
becomes an assistant in the operations of the faculties, and 
partakes of the organs both of perception and action. 
By this sentence of the v6da, and others of the same im- 
port, viz. my mind was elsewhere — did not hear,’* it 
is proved? that the mind partakes of both kinds df organs. 

* Consciousness of existence. * Regard to self. ** Tiie govemor. 

' The counsellor. Self or spirit.'' • Excellent oiigin* * Life. 

* The simple elements of sound, touch, form, taste, and smell, as un- 
mlxed with any kind of property. 
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The eleven g^ods which preside over the organs, are, 
Dik,^ Vatil,*tjrktt,^Priichetii/ XJshwee,"" Viinhee,'' IndrQ,® 
OopendriijP Mitruj'i Ku/ and Churidrii." 

Having determined the nature of consciousness, the 
author proceeds to explain the faculties and organs ; — In 
the first place, from consciousness proceeded the reason- 
ing faculty [munti] ; the strong bias to sound felt by mil- 
nil, produced the incarcerated spirit’s organ of hearing ; 
from the attraction to form felt by munu, arose the organ 
of sight, and from the desire of smell in munii, the organ 
of smelling, &c. This is found also in the Mokshyti- 
Dhilrmu, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or^ in other words, attach- 
ment, Thus, by the reasoning faculty, the ten organs 
and the five tun-matrtis are produced from consciousness. 
There is no ascertaining the order of the organs and tiin- 
matrus, because they are not related as cause and effect. 
Respecting the organs, there is no proof that one organ 
gave birth to another ; but this proof does exist respect- 
ing the tun-matriis. Thus, to speak of them in prder : 
from the tun-matru of sound arises that of feeling, which 
has the qualities both of sound and touch ; and thus, in 
order, by adding one quality to every preceding one, the 
other three tun-matriis are produced. In the commen- 
tary on the Pattinjulii, the regular increase of a property 
in each of the tfin-matriis is described. Moreover, the 
five tun-matriis give birth to the five primary elements. 
The Koormti and Vishnoo poorantis teach, that the five 
thn-matriis arose in succession from consciousness; the 
Koormii says. Consciousness which arises from the tiimu 

** The regent of a quarter. i The regent 'of wind. ^ The sun. 

^ The regent of water. " The divine physicians. " The regent of 

hre. ^ Tfec king of heaven. p Vishnoo, ’ A god. Brumha. 

’ The moon. 
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goonii, and which gives birth to the five senses/andergoes 
a change, and from this change is Reduced' the simple 
element or ttin-hiatrti of sound. From sound was pro- 
duced the ether, hjmt^ the distinguishing character of 
souud. Ether, undergoing a change, produced the tiin- 
roatrH of feeling, and ficom this arose air, having the 
quality of touch ; hnd so ih order with the rest. 

An opponent says, the fottr^'nniary elements [ether, air, 
fire and waterj are evidently the assisting causes of other 
things ; and therefore, when you contend, thkt by them 
nothing is effected Beside the circumstance of change, you 
err. To this the author replies, The pooranils declare, 
that consciousness is ^he cause, while the five tttn-matrQs 
are mere accessaries in the creation of the five primary 
elements. In this manner were produced the twenty- 
three principles [of things]. After deducting the five ele- 
ments, and consciousness in the understanding, the re- 
maining seventeen are called the lingii-shiireerti,^ in 
which the spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingu-shiireerii of all sentient creatures being pro- 
duced, continues from the creation till the destruction of 
the material world ; it is carried out of the world at death 
by the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in 
the next transmigration. The living principle, being a 
distinct operation of the understanding, is not considered 
as distinct from the lingu-shureeru. The five tuii-matriis 
are the receptacle of the lingil-shureeru, as canvas is that 
of a painting, for so subtile a substance could not pass 
from one state to another without a vehicle. — In the be; 
ginning, the lingfi-shTlreerti, in an undivided state, existed 

' The Hindoo writings speak of thiee states of the body, the lineu-shu- 
lierii, or the archetype of bo4ies ; the shookshmii-shurecru, or the atomic 
body, and the st*Uo61u-5hure£jh, or gross mattei. 
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in a staie^ similar to that clearly visible materia) bl>dy 
which is as the clothing of the Self-Existe&t* After- 
wards, the individual lingfi-shfireeriis became the cloth- 
ing of individual animals, which clothing forms ^ part 
of that which clothes the Self-Existent, as the lirigS- 
shurecrii of a son is derived from that of A father. 
Thus speaks the author of the aphorisms [Kiipilii}: 
JDiflerent individuals are intended to produce different 
fects ; and thus also Mdnoo, God, having’caused the sub- 
tile particles of the six unmeasured powers; or the six 
organs, the collected denominator of the soul, to enter 
into mere spirits, formed all creatures. The meaning is 
merely this, God, the selfexistent, causing the rare or sulv 
tile part^ of his own lingtt-shiireerti to fall as clothing Upon 
the souls proceeding from himself, treated nil animals* 

Having thus described the lingtt-shSreerti, the author 
proceeds to describe gross matter : — Consciousness of per- 
sonal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part of 
intellect; and, bearing the same proportion/ from con- 
sciousness of personal existence arises ether ; from ether 
air ; from air light ; from light watery and, from water 
earth, which is the seed of all gross bodies, and this seed 
(earth) is the mundane egg. In the midst of that universe 
surrounding egg, which is ten times larger than the four- 
teen spheres, by the will of the self existent, was produced 
the st’hoolii-shureeru of this being. This self existent, 
clothed with this matter, is called Narayunfi. 

Thus Miindo, after having discoursed on the self-exis- 
tent, says, He, desirous of producing numerous^ crea- 
tures from his own substance, in the first place created 
waters, and in them produced a seed, gold-like, splendid 
as the thousand -rayed sun. In that seed was produced 
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Brilflaha, the sire of alL He was the first material being, 
and is called Poorooshii (the producing cause) ; and thus 
Brumha became the lord of all creatures. Waters are 
called Nara, because they were produced by Nurii [the 
self-existent] : they were at first his place [iiytinuj, there- 
fore he is called Narayiinti.” The vedii and sraritees 
teach, that this spirit is one, since all creatures were de- 
rived from it, and since all at last will be absorbed in it. 
Therefore the v^du and smritees are not opposed to the 
popular sentiment, that Narayfinu is the spirit of all 
sentient creatures,” 

Narayiinii, clothed with the total of gross matter, cre- 
ated, on his navel, resembling the water-lily-formed Soo- 
meroo, him who is called the four-faced, and then by hitn 
created all individuals possessed of organs, down to the 
masses of inanimate matter. Thus the smritees, All liv- 
ing creatures, with their organs, proceeded from the body 
of that being [NaraytinU thus clothed with matter]. That 
which is said in the pooraniis, that, while Naraytinii was 
sleeping on sheshii [the serpent-god Un until], the four- 
faced god was unfolded from the water-lily navel, and 
from the eyes and ears of this god, must be understood as 
referring to the creation which takes place at the dawn of 
every day of Brumha, viz. at every kiilpu. It cannot 
agiee with the first creation, but this sleeping on sh6shu 
agrees with the dissolution of nature which takes place 
on the evening of a day of Brumha, and with the appear- 
ance of the torpid gods, in regular order from Brilmha, 
who in a united state had retired into the body of Nara- ' 
yunti ; for, the dissolution of nature at the even^ig of a 
day of Brtimha, is called sleep, because, at that lime, for 
ftome purpose, he [Narayiiau] assumes a body. Thus 
the twenty-four principles [of things], and the production 
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of the world by them as an assisting cause, have been 
briefly described. From whatever cause any thing is pro- 
duced, ^ts continuance depends upon the continuance of 
that cause, and its dissolution arises from the absence of 
it. From whatever cause any principle [of the twenty- 
four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed; but ab- 
sorption is in the reversed order of creation, while crea-“ 
tionis in a direct order [as from ether, wind ; from wind, 
fire, &c.] So says the Miihabhariltu, &c. These changes, 
viz, creation, preservation, and destruction, in the gross 
state of the twenty-four principles, are shewn, in order to 
assist in obtaining a discriminating idea of Him who per- 
vades all things ; the perceptible though very subtile 
changes [in these principles] are thus mentioned in the 
smritees : the constant births of the lingu-shtireerus, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapi- 
dity of time, are as though they were not. Therefore, 
speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are called 
non-entities [or rather momentary] ; another affirms, that 
all inanimate things, to speak decisively, are uncertain. 
Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the spirit 
is to be perceived as tl»e real existence by those who are 
afraid of evil. The Unoogeeta contains the following 
comparison; This universe, the place of all creatures, is 
the eternal tree Briimha : this tree sprung from an im- 
perceptible seed [matter] : the vast trunk is intellect ; the 
branches, consciousness; its inferior branches, the primary 
elements; the places of the buds, the oigans; and thus, 
spreading into every form of being, it is always clothed 
with leaves and flowers, that is, with good and evil fruit. 
The person who knows this, with the excellent axe of real 
wisdom cuts down the tree, rises superior to birth and 
death, and obtains immortality . — End of the third section. 
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Section 4. — For the accommodation of the student^ I 
shall now, in verse, treat of spirit, as the first cause [poo- 
rooshhj, and distinct from matter. The common concerns 
of life are conducted by this one idea I am” [that is, 
by indentifying spirit with matter] ; but by the true know- 
ledge of God it is made clear, that he is eternal, omnipre- 
sent, &c. I shall therefore, in the first #place, speak of 
spirit as united to matter : [In this sense] he who receives 
the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of 
every operation of the understanding, and of every crea- 
ture produced by the mutations of matter. Moreover the 
understanding is without beginning; for as a seed is said 
to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains 
the habits produced by*fate, and as such must be without 
beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand- 
ing is without beginning, we derive the proof, that he who 
receives the fruit of actions is w ithout beginning. When 
we speak of spirit, as the sovereign, we mean, that it pre- 
sides over the operations of the understanding as the re- 
ceiver, as a shadow is received on a mirror.'^ Therefore 
when the operations of the understanding are destroyed 
[withheld] the liberation of spirit ensues ; [that is, ac- 
cording to the sankhyu, the liberation of spirit includes 
merely the liberation of the understanding from its opera- 
tion on visible objects]. He who receives the fruit of ac- 
tions being without beginning, there exists no cause for 
liis destruction, and therefore be is not destroyed ; from 
hence it is proved, that he is eternal, and, being eternal, 
he has not the power of producing new ideas* We have 
never seen that that which is destitute of light can make 

" According to the sankhyu, spint js not considered as the creator, nor, 
in fact, as really receiving the fruit of actions ; this leception being only in 
appearance in consequence of union to raatrer, and not more, in reality, iha\' 
as the mirror suffers or enjoys from the image reflected upon it 
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known light ; in the light-possessing works of the sQtwU- 
goonii, the properties of thisgoonu are seen. From hence 
we gain the idea, that the cause of things [the manifester] 
is not finite^ but eternal ; therefore manifestation re- 
sides in the eternal. Union leads to mistake respecting 
the cause of manifestation; as when some suppose, that 
the power of gking light is in the fuel, or that this power 
is communicated to a mirror when you remove its cover- 
ing. Therefore the knowledge of the eternal must also 
be eternal, and in some sense, must be considered as 
spirit, for upon it nothing is reflected. [If any one say, 
that] knowledge [is a property, we affirm that it] is^a 
thing, for it is dependent on none ; and ‘‘ I am” [perso- 
nal identity], being a quality of the understanding, will 
agree with this as a thing. Through false ideas, the ig- 
norant constantly cherish the error, I am that lump” [of 
clay ; that is, they conceive of spirit as matter]. Through 
association [between body and spirit], thpy call spirit 
the wise, and from the same cause they apply to spirit the 
terms dependence, depravity, production, and destruction; 
but as vacuum oiUy is necessary to the ear, so spirit 
requires only spirit ; therefore, in an inferior sense, but 
where no objection can be raised, it is decided from the 
vedii, &c. that spirit being wholly light, the all-pervad- 
ing, the eternal, and the pervader of all bodies, requires 
only spirit. When it is united to material things, then 
[not really but apparently] it is capable of destruction ; 
when in a subtile state, it is unsearchable. If it is diflFused 
through the whole system, why then are not the things of 
all times and of all places aiwa}s manifest? They are 
not manifest except in those cases wdiere spirit is united to 
the operations of the understanding Philosophers main- 
tain, that the appearance of things is their image reflected 
upon spirit. When the operations of the understanding 
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are pot reflected, spirit is considered as unconnected^ im- 
mutable, ever-living, all-diflTused, and eternal. All 
desires, &c. arise in the understanding, and not in the 
spirit, for desire and the operations of the understanding 
have but one receptacle. All things within us subject to 
alteration, exist in the understanding; therefore all 
spirits, like all vacuums, are equally immutable, always 
pure, always identified with the understanding, always 
free, unmixed,, light, self-displayed, without dependence, 
and shine in every thing. An opponent here says. We are 
then, in short, to understand, that all spirits, like the va- 
cuum, are one ; for that it is in the understanding only 
that the contrarieties, pleasure and pain, exist. This ob- 
jection will not stand, Tor in one spirit there are these con- 
trarieties, the reception of the fruit of actions, and the ab- 
sence of this reception ; for when spirit receives the ope- 
rations of the understanding, it is many, and when distinct 
from these operations, it is one; the vedu and smritees 
teach us, tBat spirit is one when we apply to it discrimi- 
nating wisdom ; and many when united to matter- 
Spirit receives pleasure, &c. as a wall the shadow; but 
that which enjoys or suffers is the understanding : still a 
distinction is formed by the appearance or non-appearance 
of enjoyment or suffering in spirits, similar to that which 
appears in pillars of chrjstal on which the shadows 
of dark or red bodies have fallen ; but the similitude 
drawn from air is inadmissible, because things having dif- 
ferent properties make no impression on air . — End of 
the fourth section, • 

Section 5 , — I shall now speak of spirit, and of that 
which is not spirit, and enlarge upon the qualities of the 
one, and the faults of the other, that the distinction be- 
tween them may be made clear. This cloud-like world, 
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subject to the transmutations arising out of the three goo- 
nus, like the changing clouds in space, is repeatedly pro- 
duced and absorbed in spirit, by its approximation to the 
three goonus in their changed form. Therefore spirit 
[chitee], being [in reality] without change, as the sup- 
porter of the three-goonil-ciianged [v^orld], is the instru- 
mental cause of the universe. As vv iter, by its being the 
sustaining* substance, is acknowledged to be the supporter 
of the world, so spirit by its being the sustainer of the 
embryo [atomic] world, is declared to be its supporter. 
BrQmhu, the immutable, the eternal, and who is describ- 
ed by the synonym Purttmart’hu-sht [the real entity], 
without undergoing any cbajige, is [popularly speaking] 
the instrumental cause of all things. He is called Purttm- 
art’hu-silt, because he exists for himself, and is compleat 
in himself. He is called silt [the existent] because he 
exists of hiniPelf, and accomplishes all by himself. Na- 
ture in all ita changes is like the fluctuating waves, and 
is called tistlt [non-entity] through its constant change 
from form to form. That which, after the lapse of time, 
does not acquire a new denomination from having imder- 
gonea change, is called in tliesmritees vustoo (substance) ; 
that which owes its existence to its dependence on some- 
thing else, or which is completed by the vision of some- 
thing else, or which arises from another source, is not 
called substance [is usut], because something else is re- 
quired to give it existence. That which is real, must have 
existence : we can never say, that it does not exist. If it 
does not exist, we can never affirm that it exists, or that 
it is eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as 
possessing entity and non-entity, we lie under a mistake : 
[still, as real impressions are produced by it on the mind, 
we may say] this world is silt [substance] and tisQt [un- 
real] ; but to believe that this world is a substantial good, 



is a real mistake. This world is [compared to] a tree ; 
its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part] ; all 
the rest is hap [unsubstantial]. That part of^ the world 
which is permanent, is intellect, which is unchangeable; 
all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial. So 
also is it false and unsubstantial, because, compared with 
Brurahii, it is unstable. 

Thus have I shewn, that spirit is a reality [sut] ; and 
have also described the nature of other things. These 
subjects are discussed at length in the Yogu-Vaslnsht’hu ; 
I have here only given an abstract of them. A dieani, 
when a person awakes, is proved to be a non-entity. That 
body which, when awake, we are conscious we possess, is 
a non-entity when we are asleep. At the time of birth, 
death is a non-entity ; and at the time of death, birth is 
a non-entity. This error-formed world is like a bubble 
on the water : we can never say that it does not exist, 
nor that it does. Spirit is real entity, but not so the vi- 
sible wmrld : it is as unreal as a snail when mistaken for 
silver ; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected 
rays of the sun for a pool of water. There is one omni- 
present, placid, all-pervading spirit ; he is pure, essential 
knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely dif- 
fused like boundless space. Wherever, in any form, that 
omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all-inspiring, self- 
existent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agi- 
tated world, now visible and now invisible, appears ex- 
tended in him like the reflected rays of the sun [mistaken 
for water] on the sands of a desert. As a magic shew, or 
as the appearance of water from the reflecting of the 
rays of the sun on the sand, or as the unstable waves 
on the surface of the water, so is the world as spread 
out on spirit. This visible world was spread out by 
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the mind of the self-existent BrQmhii; therefore the 
world appears to be full of mind. Those of impure 
mind, who are ignorant, and who have not entered 
the [right] w^ay, esteem this unsubstantial world as 
substantial, and pursue this idea with the force of the 
thunderbolt. As a person unacquainted with gold may- 
have an idea of a [gold] ring, but has no conception of 
the value of the gold of which it is composed, so an igno- 
rant person sees in the world only cities, mountains, ele- 
phants, and other splendid objects ; he has no idea of that 
which is spiritual. In these and other passages of the 
YogG-Vashisht’hii, the absolute nothingness of the world 
is declared; and in other passages, the world, as the 
work of the eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from 
name and form, in which this world will be absorbed, 
is called, by some, crude matter, by others illusion, and by 
others atoms. This world, in the midst of spirit [lying 
dormant] during a profound sleep at night, resembles a 
water-lily imprinted on the heart of a stone". The uni- 
verse-formed imperishable fruit of the wdde-spreadmg tree 
of nature, is made visible by Briimhii. Thus has been 
decided the different natures of entity and non-entity. — 
End of the jifth section^ 

Section 6 . — Having shewn the nature of spirit as dis- 
tinguished from other things, I now proceed to «peak of 
its intellectual nature, as distinguished from the opera- 
tions of the understanding. Mtihut poorooshu [intellect] 
is called dnhobhootee, cbitee, bodhu, veduna, viz. sen- 
timent, conception, understanding, an i ratiocination. 
Other things are called by the names vedyd,'* jurii,'' tumii,® 
ugnanQ,'' prtidhanu,^ &c. Knowledge, when connected 
with the object of knowledge, is esteemed the luanifester, 

^ The object of knowledge. ^ Brute matter. * Darkness. 

» False ideas. ^ Chief. 
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in the same manner as lights by its union with the object 
it display Sj is called the manifester. Connection with the 
objects of knowledge exists immediately or mediately, in 
unas'^ociated spirit ; not, however, as it exists in the un^ 
derstanding, but as the body on the glass. Spirit, though 
it is diffused, on account of its unconnectedness with the 
faculties and with material tilings, does not look at the ob* 
ject of knowledge. Thus spirit, like other things, through 
its want of union to the faculties, and of operation upon 
its objects, remains unknown. The spirit during its free- 
dom [from matter], through the absence of the operations 
of the understanding, remains unknown, without form, 
identified with light, and«air-formed. The operations of 
the understanding have form and bounds ; like a lamp, 
they are visible ; tliey are innumerable ; the) perish every 
moment ; they are inanimate, for like a pitcher, a lamp, 
&c* they are the objects of the perception of another [the 
soul]. The n>anifesting power of the operations of the 
understanding* is its capacity of resembling the thing 
made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving 
the images of things, is that which displays them, so 
tlie understanding, through its capacity of receiving the 
forms of things, is that which displays them. It is spirit 
which perceives the operations of the understanding ; 
but it is through the operations of the understanding that 
other things are pirceived. Some one objects, If we ac- 
knowledge two powers of perception, one residing in 
spirit, and the other in the understanding, we admit more 
than is necessary for the eifect. Spirit sees things through 
the understanding : that is, the understanding assumes 
the forms of these things, and their shadow is reflected 
upon spirit : the understanding, &c. cannot perceive [ob- 
jects]. In this maimer the distinction is made clear be- 
Hveen the operations of the understanding and spirit ; and 
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from [the examination of] matter^ &c. the distinction be- 
tween spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also es- 
tablished. By the union between spirit and the opera- 
tions of the understanding, in the images reflected by one 
and received by the other, the mistake is made, that they 
are both one, and that the understanding possesses the 
power:, of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of red-hot 
iron for fire. This discrimination between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, in which the nolyayikiis 
have been bewildered, and which a person of small under- 
standing cannot comprehend, has been eminently illus- 
trated by the sankhyu. The ignorant Bouddhiis, through 
not discriminating between the operations of the under- 
standing and spirit, declare these operations to be spirit, 
and being thus bewdldered as it respects the meaning of 
the v^du, which teaches [for the^ake of illustration] that 
kno^yledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. This dis- 
crimination betw^een the instrumental cause, viz. the ope- 
rations of the understanding, and the self-exisient, who 
makes them known, is not impossible to good philoso- 
phers : a duck can separate milk from water. This ca- 
pacity of discriminating between spirit and the operations 
of the understanding is called emancipation, the end of 
the world. Every one, through visible objects, knows 
something of God ; but abstract ideas of God, none pos- 
sess ; to obtain these, discrimination is required. Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of 
its admixture with the operations of the understanding, 
but by a knowledge of tliese operations they may be 
separated from spirit As fire on the hearth, though it 
cannot b§ distinguished from coals, on account of their 
union, yet it may clearly be discriminated by its consum- 
ing quality. We learn from the vedu, that the distinction 
between the operations of the understanding on visible 
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objects, and spirit, is most clearly seen during the time of 
profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifester, appears as 
light. Wise men affirm, that every thing is. distinct from 
that which makes it visible ; jars, &c, are different from 
the light [which, makes them visible], and the operations 
of the understanding are different from light. As there- 
fore unassisted spirit makes evident the operations of the 
understanding, it is clear, that it must be distinct from 
those opemtions; this mode of decision will soon enable 
a person to comprehend this idea. In this manner, spirit 
is-found to be the revealer of the operations of the under- 
standing, and as such is to be distinguished from these 
operations, though it continues to make them known. 
According to the vedtl, &c. though the body and facul- 
ties in waking time appear not to be different from 
spirit, yet during a dream, spirit is clearly seen to 
be different from both. In a dream, all bodies dif- 
ferent from spirit appear in the spirit ; and ^his is 
also the case when the person is awake ; but in wak- 
ing hours there is this difference, that the same things 
are also objects of vision. In a dream, they are the im- 
mediate objects of perception, because they are ideal. In 
waking hours, they are the objects of perception by the 
instrumentality of the organs. In our sleeping or wak- 
ing hours, ail mii^erial objects, as delineated on spirit, ap- 
pear of the same form ; there is no difference between 
them whether ideal or visible. The form of thipgs in the 
spirit is merely an idea, clothed with form by'^the operas 
tions of the understanding, Therefore the.operations of 
the understa^ ding, as applied to material things, when 
reflected on spirit, are the same in our waking as in our 
sleeping hours. This is said as conjecture ; we have no 
means of proof; but there is no better method of shewing 
the nature of spirit than by comparing the state of things 
in a dream and when awake. As a person dreaming, sees 
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every thing in spirit, so in his waking hours [liotwith- 
'Standing the omnipresence of spirit, through the individu- 
ation of his ideas, he fancies] he sees it confined in one 
place' [the body]. Profound sleep, then, shews simple 
spirit [rather than its state of embodied existence]. Both 
when awake, and when we dream, the ideas which #e 
form, through the operations of the understanding, of 
spirit being possessed of form, are illusory and false. The 
overspreading of the understanding with darkness is cal- 
led the heavy sleep of the understanding, but the %vant of 
this covering is called the deep sleep of the soul. Spirit, 
perfect, eternal and unchangeable, perceives the opera- 
tions of the understanding only ; but where the operations 
of the understanding are wanting, it perceives nothing. 
As spirit is at the post of the ^operations of the under- 
standing, it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefore 
the ignorant in vain perform religious austerities, for spi- 
rit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. The igno- 
rant believe, that the understanding and the body, united 
as husband and wife, endure the suflering of pain ; and 
they plead this as a proof, that in time of profound sleep 
the body enjoys repose. He who enters upon religious 
austerities for shew, without distinguishing between spirit 
and the secularised operations of the uncreated under- 
standing, will never obtain emancipation, Jbut will continue 
miserable in this world and in the world to come. Through 
the want of discriminating between the understanding and 
spirit, some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of 
souls, but this is false, for all souls have the same vitality. 
The understanding, having despised and thrown the 
weight of government upon its husband, spirit, which has 
no qualities, is imprisoned in its own operations. But the 
purified understanding, recognizing her lord [spirit] in 
his true character, is here filled with joy, and at last is 
absorbed in the body of her lord. The understanding re- 
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cognizing her lord [spirit], and thus meditating, he is not 
governor, he enjoys not pleasure, he endures not pain, he 
is pure spirit, like the vacuum, gives him no more pain.-*-* 
End of the sixth section. 

Section 7. — Having thus pointed out the distinction be- 
tween pure spirit and the understanding, the author next 
proceeds to describe the happiness of spirit. The smri- 
tees declare, that pain is [or, arises from] the expectation 
of pleasure from the objects of sense. From hence it 
appears, that the essence of pleasure lies in the absence 
of pleasure and pain. We have chosen this definition of 
pleasure in preference to the ancient one, because it is 
more forcible ; and we must be allowed to do this in a 
work treating of liberjftion [of spirit from matter], other- 
wise an objection would lie against every work which de- 
fines logical terms. The word happiness is figuratively 
applied, without sensible proof, to spirit, for the sake of 
representing it in an agreeable manner, as air is figura- 
tively used ^to represent omnipresence; but the idea of 
happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this 
and other sentences of the vedu, Spirit is neither joyful 
nor joyless. It is clear, that the negations of the vedti 
[spirit is not this, is not that, &c.] are of more force than 
instructions [relative to ceremonies] ; for these instruc- 
tions cannot procure for the worshipper that which he 
needs, liberation. The expression, It is not joyless, teach- 
es us, that spirit, as lord, partakes of the happiness of 
which the understanding is the author ; as he, not desti- 
tute of wealth, is wealthy, or the inastes> of wealth. 
By this sentence of the vedu, Spirit is more lovely 
than any thing ; the beauty of spirit is intended to 
be set above happiness : therefore it is improper to 
call spirit the blissful. From the following verse 

the Vedanta, Happiness, &c. belong to matter, it ap- 
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pears that the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted 
upon in the vedanth. The nature of spirit, as destitute 
of happiness, has been examined at large by us in the 
commentary upon the Brumhii-Meeraangsh : we now 
speak of spirit as identified with love : the disinterested 
attachment [of the understanding] to spirit, which never 
regards spirit as non-existent, but always as existent, is 
genuine loVe* The desires of the understanding after 
pleasure are subject to spirit; therefore spirit [self] is the 
most beloved object ; there is nothing so beloved as this* 
Love to spirit should be founded on its spiritual nature 5 
and not upon any expectations qf happiness. A person 
says I am” [I exist] ; he does not say I am — happi- 
ness,” [that others should ey'pect happiness from Kim]* 
^appiness is the absence of misery, and with this, spirit 
is identified. Spirit is loVely ; and is identified with love. 
Hence, in reality, spirit is the object of love^ but not on 
account of that with which it is invested ; this would be 
love to the appendage, and would be unstable, not real. 
For want of discrimination, when affection is placed else- 
where, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, but love to 
spirit is constant ; for spirit is styled the eternally happy. 
If the understanding be well settled, and perceive the en- 
tire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe in a s^a of hap- 
piness ? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys hap- 
piness when any thing pleasant is presented to the sight ; 
from hence we infer, that supreme happiness must arise 
frpm a viewbf that which is supremely lovely. The excit- 
ing cause to love is always spirit — spirit is of itself lovely : 
this sentence the vedu perpetually repeats when it pro- 
poses to fix the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising 
from the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can 
be represented by no similitude, is enjoyed by the wise 
[who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The bap- 
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piness enjoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine : 
this is not controverted by the yogee ; but miserable men, 
unconscious of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, 
like a householder who seeks pleasure by looking through 
the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek it 
by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures 
which arise from the senses, and when changed give pain, 
for they are obtained from pain, are made up of misery, 
and obstruct the pleasures of spirit. — E 7 id of the seventh 
section. 


Section 8. — The discriminating characters of spirit, 
mentioned in the vedu and smritees, that it is eternal, in- 
telligent, and happy, have now been described. Matter 
is possessed of three contrary qualities, [it is temporary, 
destitute of life, and is [or tends to] miseiy]. Discrimina- 
tion discovers the excellencies of the one, and the evil 
qualities of the other, and destroys the latter. Those op- 
posite natures, which arise out of the absence of qualities 
in spirit, and their presence in matter, we will discuss, 
by many proofs, though in a brief manner, in the sequel. 
The operations of the understanding, and the images of 
pleasure, pain, &c. are both in the same place, the under- 
standing. Muhiit [intellect], and all created things, are 
inanimate, and their producing cause is also inanimate, 
for the [instrumental] cause and the effects are always 
seen to be of the same nature. Therefore spirit is prov- 
ed to be mere gnanu [light, or knowledge], and all other 
things, as well as all the qualities of things, are the mere 
transn at'itions of matter. The wise consider spirit as 
void of qualities, arid immutable. Gnanti [spirit] is spo- 
ken of as immutable when [in the body] it is firm as the 
peak of a mountain. As by contact with an unguent, the 
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thing touched tinctured with its qualities, so desire is 
produced in the understanding by its connection with the 
objects of sense. The union [sfimbiindee] which takes 
place in the act of anointing [smearing or painting] a 
thing, is called sungii [association], and dnjunu [paint] ; 
therefore the great sages, using the comparisons of the 
ether and the lotus, untouched by earth and water, have 
declared, that spirit is not tangible, is unassociated, and 
unaffected. In fepirit, the sea of boundless power, the 
three goonus are driven about, for the purposes of crea- 
tion, like bubbles in the ocean, and become the uni- 
verse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things as the 
loadstone the needle. Inanimate things are excited 
to action, like servants, to hold^orth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and the destroyer of all. The bodily or- 
gans naturally collect all articles of enjoyment for the 
sovereign [sphit], and deliver them to the chief minister, 
the understanding. The understanding, charged with all 
these articles of enjoyment, presents tben^ to spirit ; the 
spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by merely 
looking on them. The body is the lord of wealth, the 
organs of sense are the lords of the body, the under- 
standing is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord 
of the understanding. The immutable one has no lord 
to whom he owes obedience. Therefore tins is the limit of 
our conceptions of God — he is the light of all, tlie lord 
of all. The glory [happiness] of others [the creatures], 
obtained with much pain, is transitory : that of passive 
spirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit is 
power, and hence, by illusion, and by its dancing near the 
great mass of inanimate matter, it receives birth and absorp- 
tion with the utmost ease. The yogee, viewing the glory 
of spirit, whicii is beyond all comparison, and free fionj 
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alloy, values the glory of [the god] Brumha mo higher 
than a blade of grass. The atma [enjoyer] of out- 
ward things is the body ; the organs are the atma [en- 
joyer] of the body ; the atma of every thing, even of 
the organs, is the understanding ; and the atma of the 
understanding is space-like spirit. The space-like spirit 
is called Phrum-atma [the most excellent spirit] because 
beyond it there is no spirit. Spirit is called the animal 
soul, when it is connected with the operations of the un- 
derstanding, but, according to the smritees, spirit, as dis- 
tinct from these operations, is called Punlm-atma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be that pervades any thing, 
that is its Brumhu ; therefore the creator of every being 
down to inanimate matter, is its Brtirahii. Theists, i. e. 
the sankhyiis, affirm, that gnanu is God ; others believe 
that the Great Spirit is God, but nobody affirms that ina- 
nimate matter is GoJ. The everliving, who is the su- 
preme, and who pervades all things, is Brtimhu ; for no 
cause is known from which it can be ascertained that he 
has any supexior or pervader. He, undivided and uni- 
form, is the total of innumerable spirits, and is called 
chit-ghilnu [the total of sensation] ; vignanil-ghunii [the 
total of wisdom], atmii-ghunu [the total of spirit]. Pii- 
rfim-atnia does not depend on another for manifestation, 
he is knowm only to himself ; therefore he is called his 
owm manifester: every thing else is destitute of this pro- 
perty. Enjoyment [bhogu] does not belong to the im- 
mutable spirit, but to the understanding. The pleasures 
of spirit arise from the images of things reflected by the 
operations of the understanding ; spirit therefore tastes 
pleasure in a secondary manner. Spirit, without assist- 
ance, sees the operations of the understanding, and is 
therefore called the testifier for the understanding ; and 
because it sees in itself every thing free from change, it is 
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called the universal testifier. The manifestations im- 
parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images 
of things onlj for a time. We mention spirit in the cha- 
racter of a testifier merely to shew, that it is distinct from 
inanimate matter. Spirit [poorooshu] is incapable of 
being described, for it is atomic, and subtile ; and in the 
absence of visible objects, is unknown ; Rahoo is invisible, 
but, when he approaches to seize the moon, he then be- 
comes visible. As a face is seen in a glass, so spirit is 
seen in the opera^tions of the understanding. When the 
universe falls upon [as a shadow falls upon a wall] 
spirit, if becomes visible. Spirit^ though the receptacle of 
every thing, is said to be empty, like space. The under- 
standing charges all the faults of the objects of sense on 
spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it is free from impu- 
rity, as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding 
first accuses spirit of error, and then grieves it. In short, 
the impurity which adheres to visibly objects is not in 
spirit, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless. Amongst 
things of the same kind, there is nothing by which they can 
be separately distinguished ; so spirit, on account of its 
uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign 
of the body [dehu], it is called dehee : as it enlightens 
the pooree [the body], it is called the pooroos, male ; as 
it is alone, it is called udwitecyu, [without a second], and 
as it is the only [one], kcvulu. Nothing can conceal 
spirit, therefore it is called unavritil [the uncovered]. As 
the supreme, |it is called atina. It knows bodies [kshetru], 
-therefore it is called kshetrfignu, or that w^hich knows the 
body.^ It is called htingsu [a duck], because it feeds upon 
the miserable fishes which play in the lake of the heart 
about the pe^l-formed nymphaea of the understanding. 
By the letter ^ breath goes forth, and by the letter ^ it 
inters again ; on account of this ingress and egress of tin 
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animal soul, spirit is called [a duck]. In the nioun* 
tain of the body is the cave of the heart ; in this cave 
[goohii] spirit is perceived as it were sleeping'with his 
consort the understanding ; and hence he is called gooha- 
[he who sleeps in a cave]. Spirit is called may in : 
for by its proximity to the three-goonii-formed maya [that 
which imposes on the senses] it assumes a delusive ap- 
pearance. The eleven faculties [of mind and body] and 
the five [primary] elements of matter, are the sixteen di- 
visions of spirit ; yet in reality it has no divisions, and is 
called nishktilii [he who has no parts]. The pronoun I 
is expressive of sovereignty : spirit is the unassisted testi- 
fier of the understanding ; therefore the wise express spi- 
rit by the sign I. Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, 
is the lord of all, the all-wise, the governor of all, the 
only one, the first male ; strictly speaking, however, spirit 
is indivisible. That which is said in the elementary 
aphorisms relative to the unity of spirit, refers to its ge- 
nius ; and indeed, at the dissolution of all things, there is 
a most evident demonstration that spirit is indivisible. 
Spirit, on account of its unassociating properties, is con- 
sidered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect ; 
being vital, it is always free ; and being destitute of sor- 
row, it is called poorooshCI [light]. Let the wise, by 
these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, 
their own experience, and the different properties of spi- 
rit and matter, distinguish between spirit and that which 
is not spirit. The distinction between spirit and matter, 
so largely insisted on in the preceding remarks, when re- 
flected on by yogees, produces liberation . — End of the 
eighth section* 

Section 9. — Having thus, by clear reasoning, defined 
discrimination, for its further manifestation, I now briefly 
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3relate tl^e method of celebrating raj8-yogii.® He who is 
not able to perform the ^rajtt-^yogft, may attend to that 
called httt’hu-yogu.*^ According to the Yog8-Vashfeht*h8- 
Ramayhnh, the account of this ceremony was communi- 
cated by Bhoosoondtt® to the sage Vhshisht'hft* In the 
celebration of the rajtt-yogh, the exercise of the under- 
standing is required. In the hut’hh-yogtij the suppression 
and expression of the breathy and a peculiar posture in 
sittings are the two principal things required ; other things 
are to be attended to according to the strength of the 
yogee. The vedh and the smritees have recorded endless 
errors in the objects of the senses : the yogee, to procure 
an unwavering mind, must fix his attention on these er- 
rors. In the heart in which the seeds of desire have 
grown up info a wilderness, a crop of knowledge and re- 
ligious merit can never grow ; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have been consumed by the fire of the 
knowledge of error [in the objects of the senses], and 
which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of a 
religious guide and of books,, a good crop soon comes to 
perfection. A wise man sees so many false things in 
those which are called true; so many disgusting things in 
those which are called pleasant ; and so much misery in 
what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust. 
Even the residence of [the god] Brunaha, is hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of death ; among the inhabitants 
of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, 
are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
three goonUs : and being constantly terrified with the 
fear of transmigration, even they seek for liberatiop. 
This then is evident, that all worlds are full of misery. 

* The excellent or kingly yoga. The common yogU. 

« This sage is said to have been the offspring of the goose which carries 
Brhmha, by the crow on which YUrnii rides. 
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“ May this be mine May I not be this the mind, 
constantlV subject to such wishes, is always in misery; 
this the heart well knows. Profound sleep [perfect insen- 
sibility] is alone [a state of] happiness. Knowledge of 
the objects of the senses, is misery. This is an abstract 
view of pleasure and pain : there is no need of further 
enlargement. In this manner, a wise man, desirous of 
that which is truly substantial, having tried the objects 
of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person 
casts away the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a 
charming object. In order to diminish the endless errors 
connected with [a view of] the objects of sense, the wise 
will apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere 
appearance, and meditate^perpetually on perfect spirit. A 
religious guide can never say respecting spirit, “ This 
is spirit but to the yogee spirit manifests itself, when, 
with an unw-avering mind, he thus meditates, “ I am that 
which manifests the operations of the understanding, lam 
the eye-witness of the understanding, I am different from 
the understanding, I am the all-pervading, I am the un- 
changeable, I am the ever-living.” The operations of 
the understanding resemble a jar, and spirit the vacuum 
in the jar; they are [in their union] subtile and destructi- 
ble. In reality, spirit is that which manifests the opera- 
tions of the understanding ; it is unchangeable, unasso- 
ciated, and undecayable. All within the mind is called 
the operations of the understanding. Spirit is distinct 
from these miseries [these operations], yet sees them with- 
out a medium. [Addressing himself to a Bouddhti, he 
says] In attributing the manifestation of an operation of 
the understanding to an operation, and in maintaining the 
continual operation of effects, you assert more than is 
true, and therefore the above-mentioned idea [that spirit 
without a medium sees the operations of the understand- 
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ingj is established. Filled with joy^ grief, fear, anger, 
desire, infatuation, inebriation, envy, self-importance, 
covetousness, sleep, indolence, lust, and other marks both 
of religion and irreligion : in short, full of joy or misery, 
the understanding exhibits itself as spirit [when a person 
says Jam sick, Jam happy, &c]. I [spirit] am all-per- 
vading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure, the incon- 
ceivable, simple life, pure vacuum, undecayable, unmixed, 
boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable, 
the mirror in which all is seen, and, through my union to 
all souls, the displayer of all things. Not being different 
in nature, I am every living creature, from Briiniha, Vish* 
noo, Miiheshwiirii, down to inanimate matter. I and all 
other living creatures are one [in essence] like the va- 
cuum, we are life; therefore we are taught in the vediito 
meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle 
L Seeing this, the yogee worships [presents his food, 
&c. to] all living creatures. The vedii says, that in this 
manner the sankhyii yogees worship spirit or [self]. He 
who worships spirit [self] viewing himself equally in all 
beings, and all equally in himself, ascends to his own hea- 
ven. Miinoo calls the worship of [self] spirit, the 
method of obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, 
let a person collect around him living animals, assure them 
of safety, and honour them with his own food, and thus 
think on spirit^ The yogee, who views all on an equality 
with himself, desires not the pleasures enjoyed byBriimha, 
Vishnoo, Shivii,&c. Therefore let the yogee meditate on 
equality. How can desire exist in the mind of him, who 
in production and dissolution, in all states and times, sees 
every thing the same. Vishnoo and the other principal 
deities who possess great glory, do not enjoy more than I 

^ Agreeably to this doctrine, iome mendicants may be seen mabmg a com.- 
f^aaion of a dog. 
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[the yogee] do ; therefore that glory which is admired by 
those who cannot discriminate, is false. When a person 
sees another in qualities and actions greater than himself, 
he labours to become his equal ; but I see no one greater 
than myself; nor do I consider myself as less than others, 
that I should, through fear of being beaten, worship the 
gods in order to conquer these giants. From Brumha 
even to the people in hell, the yogee loves all as himself, 
even as parents love their children. The vedu says, that 
from men’s [false] conceptions of the undivided one, viz. 
that such a one is sovereign, that these are subjects, that 
this is best, that this is the worst, the fear of death arises. 
The various shades of existence, as governor, subject, &c* 
appear in the one vacuufn-formed spirit as nonentities, or 
like shadows on a chrystal pillar. In the operations df the 
understanding, the one spirit appears multiform, as a jug- 
gler who personifies a number of animals by clothing him- 
self with their skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, em- 
bracing forratess spirit, dances, and thus brings the under- 
standing into a state of infatuation. The idea of a plura- 
lity of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the 
understanding ; this may be illustrated by the appearance 
of many suns in diflFerent pans of water, and many skies 
as seen through difierent apertures in ajar, See. There- 
fore, attend I 1 am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, unde- 
cayable the wise, thus judging, treat as false the distinc- 
tions of I and thou, friend and enemy, &c. From Brfim- 
ha, Eeshti, Hiiree, and Indrii, down to the minutest liv- 
ing creature, the distinctions of good, middlings evil, aris- 
ing from illusion, are false. When we speak of spirit as 
connected with the illusion arising out of the three gooniis, 
we apply to it tbe^ comparisons, good, middling and 
evil. He, to whom I am is applied, is spirit, imperish- 
able, ever-living ; the same in the body as in other places ; 
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with ihil single difference, that he is perceived within, but 
net without. Thus the personality of creatures, bound in 
delusion or free, arises from different states of life, as go- 
vernor and subject, but not from spirit. There is no distinc- 
tion between governor and governed, therefore there is 
nothing greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profound repose [death] is my beloved 
wife, for she destroys all my misery ; but the wife of the 
ignorant, that is, the understanding, is unbeloved and un- 
chaste. If the reflection of the operations of the under- 
standing falls on me as on a mirror, the fault, though to 
be disapproved, is not mine. But from its nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person 
cannot look with pleasure on the deformity of another. 
This .chaste one [the understanding] having cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient 
wife, seeing her husband faultless, becomes so herself. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, I am al- 
ways the same, whether I enjoy or not nay appbinted 
spouse who seeks not another. Whether clothed or un- 
clothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, I [spirit] am the same. The 
errors of the understanding, seen in visible things, are no 
more in the discoverer and lord, than the faults of things 
made visible are in the sun. The understanding is sub- 
ject to misery, but when it meditates on one [spirit], 
it becomes released from the bonds of misery ; but neither 
confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. 
When the miseries of the understanding are reflected on 
the immuiable and unassociated spirit, it is conceived 
that the spirit is in chains, and subject to sensations ; but 
this appears to be false as soon as the mirror, spirit, is 
inspected. The testifier [spirit] is not subject to the 
three states, wakefulness, repose, and profound sleep. I 
Ihesyndike spirit, am perfect; I neither rise nor set. A« 
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the face in a glass, so the universe, through the under- 
standing, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of 
profound sleep, though I am all-pervading, [because the 
understanding withholds ite operations] I am seen neither 
within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [uni- 
verse] which appears in me, or in another [individuated 
spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the all-pervading, is 
merely a shadow connected with the operations of the un- 
derstanding. I am only the mirror holding a reflected 
image ; the universe in me resembles the appearance of 
silver on the shell of a snail, or that of water in a fog, or 
that of a city in the air ; yet this implies no fault in me. 
The universe was not in me in time past, nor is it now, 
nor will it ever be : I afn eternal. Whether it be in other 
things or not, [as in the^understanding, &c.] is a matter 
which does not concern me. All is in me as in space ; 
and I like space, am every where. There is nothing in 
me, nor am I every where; for as nothing adheres to 
space, neitlfer does any thing adhere to me. The great 
sages call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, 
because the pleasures, &c. of the body belong to me : 
yet as they are mine, so they belong to others. But that 
it is, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding. 
In fact, no one possesses any thing ; the world resembles 
a lodging-house : there is no union betwixt it and the oc- 
cupier. There is one spirit, ever-living, pure, space-like, 
unmixed, more subtile than the smallest atom ; in him 
there is neither universe, nor worldly operatito. Visible 
objects, of which the understanding is full, appear, one 
after another, as reflected images in the vast mirror of 
universal spirit. As vacuum is every where, evident in 
some places and exceedingly confined in others, so is it 
with spirit, whether clothed with the understanding, or 
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confined by gross matter. The universe is full of space* 
like spirit; hence, wherever the understanding wanders, 
its operations become visible, as jars in the [light of the] 
sun. My birth, and all its consequences, are as false as 
the visions of religion and irreligion, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, &c. appear when a person awakes. 
The idea of the production or destruction of spirit arises 
from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of 
the understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the 
rising and setting of the moon when visible or when in- 
visible. As the cjouds, whether they conceal the sun or 
not, do not approach that luminary, so do I [spirit] see 
the evil- dream-like train of exist^ence, birth, death, and 
the momentary operations of the understanding, without 
being affected by them. The sage with his mind exclu- 
sively fixed on spirit, thus meditates, and obtains the vi- 
sion of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind 
relinquish for an instant that which is essentiijilly pure and 
placid, the remains of the habits wrought by sensible ob- 
jects will again secularize the organs. A wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of 
discrimination those perpetually-rising enemies [the or- 
gans], as Indnl did the mountains , — End of the ninth 
section. 

Section 10. — shall now clearly point out the proper- 
ties of the man who obtains liberation in this life, and who 
constantly meditates on spirit. The self-conceited but ig- 
norant may have heard something of spirit, and may have 
reflected upon it ; but, in consequence of ignorance, they 
misunderstand what they have heard and reflected upon, 
and hence choose an ignorant teacher. The YogiS-bhash- 
yii says, that neither greatness noj the knowledge of 
futurity, &c. are essential signs of knowledge, but that 
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renouncing these a person may obtain liberation [koiviil- 
yhj. That which is written in the v^dti and smritees 
respecting the marks of the wise, and of emancipating 
wisdom, I have extracted, to strengthen the faith of the 
yogee. To a yogee, in whose mind all things are iden- 
tified as spirit, what is infatuation ?— what is grief? He 
sees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute 
of affections, who neither rejoices in good, nor is offended 
with evil. As the wind forces its passage every where^ 
without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise man 
never forgets what he has learned of spirit. He is libe- 
rated in this life who is never elevated nor depressed, 
whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is 
alw'ays the same. Tie is free even in this life, who is 
awake [to his spiritual nature] though asleep [in reference 
to sensible objects] ; who is not awake [to sensible ob- 
jects], and the operations of whose understanding are not 
connected with the passions. He who acts- as though he 
were subject to desire, hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether 
is pure wit^jin, obtains liberation while in the body ; so 
does the person who is free from pride, whether he be 
employed [in secular affairs] or not, for he preserves his 
mind unsullied. If it could happen, that the rays of the 
sun should become cold, that the beams of the moon 
should impart heat, and that flame should be made to de- 
scend, still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never 
obtain liberation. Even the power of spirit shining in all 
the wonderful forms [of nature] cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yogee. A woman whose affections are 
placed on a gallant, though actively engaged in the busi- 
ness of her house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures 
derived from her criminal amours ; so a wise man, having 
found the excellent and pure Brtimhti, delights in him 
even though engaged in other things. The yogee who, 
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however /ilothed, however fed, and wherever placed, is 
always the same, who is entire spirit, and is always look- 
in"g inwards, who is happy, piofound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness undisturbed as a lake in a mountain, who though 
he may have cause for the highest joy, remains unaffected, 
and [is pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in spirit, 
who rejects all his works, is always cheerful and free from 
pain, and who is not absorbed either in works of merit or 
demerit ; nor in any thing besides— this man resembles a 
king. He who in the body has obtained emancipation is 
of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no sftastrus, to no formulas, to no works of 
merit ; he leaves the net of secular affairs as the lion his 
toils ; he is beyond the reach of speech ; he remains at a 
distance from all secular concerns'^; he has^ renounced the 
love and the knowledge of sensible objects ; he is glo- 
rious as the autumnal sky; he flatters none ; he honours 
none ; he is not worshipped ; he worships not. Whether 
he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs [of his 
country] or not, this is his- character. These are the true 
characteristics of him who is distinguished by no outward 
characters, and who has ceased from the ancient error, 
the world; and in whom desire, anger, sadness, infatua- 
tion, covetousness, &c. diminish every day. He who 
has found rest in the fourth state [spirit], having crossed 
the sea of this world, has no occasion for the delusions 
promised in the vedii and smritees upon the performance 
of works of merit- Whether he die at a holy place, or in 
the house of a chiindalii, he was delivered from impurity 
the very hour Ire obtained divine knowledge* Emancipa- 
tion is npt in the jiir, is not in the world of the hydras, 
nor 6n earth ; the extinction of every desire is emancipa- 
tion. When the yogee renounces the body, he renounces 
embodied emancipation, and enters into unembodied li-* 
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berty, and remains like the unruffled wind, or the mirror 
when it receives not the images of mountains, &c, but is 
a simple mirror, bearing its own form. When spirit does 
not look upon [is not united to] those visible objects 
which are connected with mine and thine, it [like the 
mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that spirit is 
clothed, still it is everlasting, undecayable, good, without 
beginning, without continuance, without support, immu- 
table, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not 
an object of sight, not sight, something undescribable 
and unknown.^ These are the divisions of the account of 
liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanti-bhikshooku.— 
Thus ends the Sanhhyu-'Saru. 


SECT. XVII.— 0/ the Vedantu Durshunu. 

This system of philosophy is attributed to Vedii-VyasQ, 
who is said to have derived it from the discourse addres- 
sed by Krishtiii to Urjoonu, found in the Bhiigiivut-Geeta, 
a part of the Bheeshmu chapter of the Miihabharutii. 
The sentences formed in the Vedantti-sootrus are com- 
prized in five hundred and ninety-eight verses, which are 
divided into four parts ; in the first, the author contends, 
that the whole contents of the vedii refer to the divine 
nature; in the second part, he confutes the opinions of 
other sects; the third part is a discourse on devotion, and 
in the fourth he enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine 
nature. The system taught by this sect will be found in the 
succeeding translation of the Vedantu-sarii.^ The dtln- 
deesand respectable silnyasees, and a few individuals in 
a secular state, profess the principles of this philosophy ; 

-* Protagoras said, Touching the deity, we have nothing at all to say, 
either that it is, or that it is not.” ^ 
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of the learned mea residing at Benares many are said to 
be vedantees. 

SECT. TiYllh-^Treatises still extant belonging to this 
School of Philosophy, 

Vedantii-sootru, the sentences of VedG-vyasu. 
Vedantu-sootrti-mookta-vGlee, an abridgement of the 
sootrus. 

VyasG-sootrG-vrittee, the meaning of the sentences of 
Vyasu. 

Vedantu-sootru-teeka, a comment, by BhGvu-devu. 
VedaniG-sootru-vyakhya, another comment, by BrdmhS- 
vidya-bhtirunu. 

ShareerQkG-sootrG-sarart’hG-cbuifdrika, a comment on an 
abridgement of the VedantG. 

ShareerGkG-bhashyG, a comment, by ShGnkGrG-acharytt. 
ShareerftkQ-bhashytt-vivGrGnG, an account of the last 
work. 

Sfinksh^pG-shareerGkG-bhashyG, the essence of the Sha- 
reenlkd-bhashyd. 

ShareerGkG-nibundu, an explanation of a comment on the 
ShareerGku-sootrGs. 

ShareerukG-bhashytt-vyakhya, a comment. 
BrGmhG-sootru-vrittee, an explanation of the V^dantG- 
sootrtis. 

Vedantfi-Brfimhtt-sootrii-bhasbyu, a comment on the 
Br&inhti-Bootriis. 

A comment on ditto. 

{jdwoitG«siddhG, on the unity of God. 
fjdwoitamritG, a similar work. 
tJdwoittt^rGtnG-lGkshOntl, ditto. 
tJdwoith-mtlkiirtiDdti, ditto, 
tjdwoitfi'ddpika, ditto4 
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tfdwoitil-koustoobhii, on the divine unity. 
Udwoitii-siddhee-vyakhya, ditto. 

Udwoitu-chundrika, ditto. 
t^dwoitQ-vivekii, ditto. 

V^dantu-saru-moolu, the essence of the Vedantii-saru. 

A coaiment^ on ditto. Another. 

Pfinchudiishee-siiteektl, a work on the doctrines of the 
VSdantu. 

Bhamiitee-kulpQ-tilroo-siiteeku, explanation of a com- 
ment. 

Prdtyiikshii-chintaniuaee-stiteektl, on separate souls. 
Natiikii-deepil, a work by Vidyariinyil. 
Shikshya-punchiikii^ rules for a student. 
Bhootii-piinchiikii-meemangsa, a work on the five primary 
elements. • 

Pfinchfi-koshii-viv^kii, on the five receptacles of spirit. 
Chitrii-deepii, on the various appearances of spirit as 
united to matter. 

Triptee-deepfi, on perfect wisdom. 

Kootiist’hii-d^pii, on the unchangeable Brfimhfi. 
DhyanQ-deepii, on divine meditation. 

Yogantindii, on jogQ, or abstraction. 

Atmanundu, on the joy connected with liberation. 
Briimbaniindii^ the state of a perfect yogee. 

Vidyaniindu, on divine wisdom. 

Vishuyanfindu, on seeing BrumhQ in every thing. 
HustamiilQkii-bhashyii, verses on divine wisdom, by Shtin- 
kfirii-acharyij. 

Brumhu-vidya-bhtiruniS, a work on spirit. 

V^antii-deepii, the light of the Vedantdi. ♦ 
Oopiid^shii-sootrd, instructions to the scholars of this 
sect. 

Siddhantti-vindoo-sdteekti, a short answer to objections. 
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Jeevii-mooktee; the emancipation of the soul while in the 
body- 

Jeevii-mit’hyanoomanti, the doctrine of separate spirits 
confuted. 

Jeevu-vyaphktl-tuttwii, on the all-pervading spirit. 

Vedantu-puribhasha, a short abridgement of the doctrines 
of the Vedantu. 

Tiittwu-chundrika, the display of true wisdom. 

Tiittwodyotu, a similar work. 

Tilttwii-prudeepika-nuyunu-modinee, ditto. 

Tiittwanoosiindhanu-moolii-siiteekujOin the knowledge of 
Brumhii. 

Ttittwii-prudeepika, on the knowledge of realities. 

Thttwodyoth-vivurdinti, a similar work. 

Tflttwaiioosundhanu-moolu-teeka, a comment on the text 
of the Unoosundhanh. 

TQttwti-viveku-moolti-sutteeku, the text of the TQttwtt- 
vivekii, with a commentary. 

Maddhu-mookhti-bhungu-vakhya, a work bj Madhiivii. 

Noishkiirniii-siddhee, against works of merit. 

Vedantu-siddhantu-mooktee-munjurce-suteeku, the es- 
sence of the Vedantii, with a commentary. 

Suyumbodhii, spirit made known by itself. 

VedantU-siddharitu-mookta-vulee, an abridgement. 

Siinyasee-vungsha*vulee, a genealogy of wise men. 

tjbiidhootu-yogee-lukshiiafi:, account of the yoga per- 
formed by ubudhootus- 

Udhyatmii-vidyopGdeshu, a discourse on spirit. 

Purtimamritu, ditto. 

Priyusoodlia, on Briimhu, the ever-blessed. 

Chitscodha, on Brumhii as identified with wisdom. 

Atmu-bodhu prukuruDu-bhashyd^ a comment on the 
Atmti-bodhil. 
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Siddhanttl-vindoo, a short abridgement. 
Vedantu-kiilpu-lutika, the meaning of the Vedanth. 
Swarajyu-siddhee-vyakhyaj on the emancipation of spirit. 
Vedantu-kulpu-throo-teeka, a comment on the Ktilpii- 
tfiroo. 

Prityiibhigna-rhiduyiij on the knowledge of Brhmhii. 
Vyakhya-soodha, an explanatory work. 

V edantu-oogr u-bhashy u-shteekii, the Oogrdi-bhashjiij 

with a commentary. 

Viveku-sindboo-gooroo-shishwti-sumbadii, a discourse be- 
tween a teacher and his disciple on discrimination. 
Mokshu-liikshmeevilasu. on liberation. 
Mokshu-saroddharti-sutteekii, a comment on a work on 
liberation. 

Atmii-prukashii, on spirit. 

Khlpii-tiiroo-teeka-piirimiilti, a comment on the Killph- 
throo. 

OopGdeshii-suhllsree, a discourse in a thousand verses. 
Siddhantu-leshd-sutteektij a comment on the Siddhantti- 
leshd. 

Vcdantu-samrajyu-siddhee, on liberation. 
Vedantu-piiribhasha-teeka-vrihdtj a large comment on a 
vedantu work. 

Trishdtee-bhashyu, by Shiinkdrd-acharyu, a comment. 
Vedantti-siddhantd-vindoo-sutteekd, the V^dantu-sid- 
dhantiij with a commentary. 

SECT. XIX . — Translation of the Vedantu-Saru}" 

# 

VMd-vyasu obtained^ by religious austerities, the dis- 
course which Krishnd held with Urjoonii, an^j for the 

^ From T^ii, and iintti, the end . — Sarit means essence, ind therefoie 
the title of this wdih imports, that it is the essence of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. 
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following reasons, from this discourse wrote the vedantu : 
To humble Kakootst’hu, a king of the race of the sun, 
who was intoxicated with an idea of his own wisdom: 
To point out, that the knowledge of Briimhii, is the onlj 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe 
mortifications of former yoogiis, which mankind at pre- 
sent are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit ; since, so long us the 
desire of reward remaineth, men can never be delivered 
firom liability to future birth. Shiinkiiril-acharyii wrote 
a comment on the vedantii, and a disciple of IJdwoita- 
nhndil-ptlrtimhiingsil, a sttnyasee, composed, from this 
comment, the V^dantti-Sarti. 

After this introduction, th3 author proceeds : The 
meaning of v6dantfi is, the last part of the vedil ; or the 
gnanii kandtt, which is also an oopfinishild. 

He who, knowing the contents of the v(Sdfi, and of the 
iingiis,* is free from the desire ofreward the fruit of bis 
actions ; from the guilt of the murder of bramhiins, cows, 
women, and children; from the crime of adultery; who 
performs the duties of the shastrb and of his cast, cherish- 
ing his relations, &c. ; who practises the ceremonies 
which follow the birth of a son, &c. ; offers the appointed 
atonements; observes fasts; bestows alms; w^ho con- 
tinues, according to the directions of the vedii, absorbed 
in meditation on Briimhti, and believes, that, seeing every 
thing proceeded from Brfimhii, and that, at the destruction 
of the ifniverse (as earthen vessels of every description, 
when broken, return to the clay from whence they were 
formed), all things will be absorbed in him again, and 
that therefore Briimhii is every thing, is heir to the vedd. 

* Branches or members of the Hdt, 
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All ceremonies are connected with two kinds of fruit, 
the superfor, and the inferior : in offering sacrifices, the 
chief fruit sought is, the destruction of sin, the posses- 
sion of a pure mind, and the knowledge of Brumhu ; the 
inferior fruit is, the. destruction of sin, and residence with 
the gods for a limited period.^ The primary object of a 
person in planting a tree, is the fruit; the secondary one 
is sitting under its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is 
a fixed mind on Briimlul ; the inferior fruit is a temporary 
enjoyment of happiness with the gods. He who has ob- 
tained emancipation, does not desire this inferior fruit. 

Those things which pe^ect the knowledge of Briirahii 
are: 1. Discriminating wisdom, which distinguishes be- 
tween what is changeable and what is unchangeable ; — 
2. A distaste of all worldly pleasure, and of the happiness 
enjoyed with the gods ; — 3. An unruffled mind ; the sub- 
jugation of th^ passions ; unrepenting generosity ; con- 
tempt of the world ; the absence of whatever obstructs 
the knowledge of Brumhii, and unwavering faith in the 
j — 4, The desire of emancipation. 

Brumhu, the everlasting, the ever-living, is one; he 
is the first cause ; but the world, which is his work, is 
finite, inanimate, and divisible. The being who is 
always the same, is the unchangeable BriimhQ, and in 
this form there is none else. That which sometimes 
exists, and at other times is not, and assume^ various 
shapes, is finite : in this definition is included all created 
objects. Devotedness to God is intended to exalt the 
character, and to promote real happiness. If in ardent 

^ Pytb^oras taught, that when it [the soul], after suffering successive 
purgations, is sufficiently purified, it is received among the gods.*' — Enfield^ 
page 397. 

N 
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attachment to present things there be some happiness^ 
still, through their subjection to change, it terminates 
in real sorrow, for as affection produces pleasure, so 
separation produces pain ; but devotion secures, uninter-^ 
rupted happiness* On this account, divine sages, who 
could distinguish between substance and shadow, have 
sought pleasure in God. Those learned men who de- 
clare that permanent happiness is to be enjoyed in the 
heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, that the 
happiness which is bestowed in this world as the fruit of 
labour is inconstant ; whatever is the fruit of actions, is 
not permanent, but changeable ; therefore the wise, and 
those who desire emancipation, despise it, 

IT 

Hearing the doctrines of the v^antil philosophy ; ob- 
taining, by inference, clear ideas of their meaning, and 
fixing the mind on that which is thus acquired : these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules 
to be observed by a student, and that power over the 
mind by which a person is enabled to reject every other 
study, is called stimti. Dumii is that by which the organs 
and faculties are kept in subjection. If, however, Imidst 
the constant performance of stimti and diimti, the desire 
after gratification should by any means arise in the mind, 
then that by which this desire is crushed, is called 
oopttrtitee ; ^ and the renunciation of the world, by a 
sttnyasee who walks according to the vedti, is called by 
the same name. 

Those learned men who wrote the comments on the 
vedantii befi re the time of Shifnkurii-acharyti, taught, 
that in seeking emancipation, it was improper to re- 


^ Disgust. 
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nounce religious ceremonies, but that the desire of re- 
ward ought to be forsaken ; that works should be pep^. 
formed to obtain divine wisdom, which, being acquired, 
would lead to emancipation ; that works were not to be 
rejected, but practised withoiit being considered as a 
bargain, for the performance of which a person should 
obtain such and such benefits; that therefore works, 
and the undivided desire of emancipation, were to be 
attended to; which is illustrated in the following com- 
parison : Two persons being on a journey, one of them 
loses his horses, and the other his carriage : the first ia 
in the greatest perplexity, and the other, though he can 
accomplish his journey on horseback, contemplates the 
fatigue with dissatisfactk)n. After remaining for some 
time in great suspense, they at length agree to unite 
what is left to each, and thus with ease accomplish their 
journey. The first, is he who depends on works, and 
the latter, he who depends on wisdom. From hence it 
will be manifdkt, that to obtain emancipation, works an^ 
divine wisdom must be united. Formerly this was the 
doctrine of the vedantti, but Shunkhrii-acharyii, in a 
comment on the Bhugiivut-geeta, has, by many proofs, 
shewn, that this is an error; that works are wholly 
excluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every 
thing as Briimhii, procures liberation. 

Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and 
dishonour, profit and loss, victory and defeat, &c. are 
termed dwiindii. Indifference to all these thanges is 
stiled titiksha. This indifference, together with a suh* 
dued mind, is called siimadbee. Implicit belief in the 
words of a religious guide, and of the vedantu, is term- 
ed shruddha. This anxious wish, ^ When shall I be 
delivered from this world, and obtain God ? ’ is called 

N 2 
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nioomooksbootwii. The person who possesses these 
qualities, and who, in discharging the business of life, 
and in practising the duties of the vedil, is not deceived, 
possesses the fruits of the vedantu ; that is, be is ildhi- 
karec . — Here ends the first part of the Vedantu^ called 
VdMkarcc. 


The next part is called Vishuyfi. throughout which 
this idea is inculcated, that the whole meaning of the 
vedantu is comprised in this, that Brumhii and indivi- 
duated spirit are one. That which, pervading all the 
members of the body, is the cause of life or motion, 
is called individuated spirit (jeevh) ; that which pervades 
the whole univerbe, and gives life or motion to all, is 
Brumhti. Therefore, that which pervades the members 
of the body, and that which pervades the universe, im- 
parting motion to ail — are one. The vacuum between 
the separate trees in a forest, and universal space, is 
of the same nature; they are both pure ether; and so 
BrGmhu and individuated spirits are one; they are both 
pure life. That wisdom by which a person realizes that 
individuated spirit and Brumhii are one, is called tiittwu- 
gnaaii, or the knowledge of realities. 

Brumhu, the governor, or director of all things, is 
ever-living, unchangeable, and one ; this inanimate, di- 
versified, and changeable world, is his work. Governors 
are living persons ; the dead cannot sustain this office ; 
every species of matter is without life ; that which is 
created cannot possess life. This comparison is drawn 
from secular concerns : and thus, according to the vedu, 
all life is the creator, or Brumhu ; the world is inani- 
mate matter. All material bodies, and the organs, are 
inanimate ; the appearance of life in inanimate things 
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arises from their nearness to spirit : in this manner, the 
chariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. 
That through the presence of which bodies and their 
members are put in motion, is called spirit. He is the 
first cause ; the ever-living ; the excellent God, besides 
whom there is none else. Therefore, in ail the shastrCs 
he is called Vishwatmu ; the meaning of which is, that 
he is the soul of all creatures.’"" This is the meaning of 
the whole of the vedantu. Wherefore all [spirits] are 
one, not two ; and the distinctions of I, thou, he., are all 
artificid, existing only for present purpose-, and through 
pride (uvidyii). Though a man should perform mil- 
lions of ceremonies, this uvidyfi can never be destroyed 
but by the knowledge bf spirit, that is, by BrdmhQ- 
gnand."" This tividyii is necessary to the present state 
only: divine knowledge secures emancipation. — That 
jeevU and BriimhG are one is, therefore, the substance 
of the second part of the t>6dantu. 

The third part is called sumbundhu ; ° and teaches, 
thal the vedantii contains the knowledge of Brumhu, 
and that by the vedantu the knowledge of Brumhu may 
be obtained. 


Thales admitted the ancient doctrine concerning God, as tlie ani- 
mating principle oi soul of the world,’* Enfield^ page 143. ‘‘ The mind 
of man, according to the stoics, is a spaik of that divine ^re which is the 
soul of the world.’* Ihid,page 341. 

" Krishnu, in the Bhiigiivxkt-geeta, thus describes the dfiicacy of the 
piinciple of abstraction: If one whose ways are ever so evil serve me 

alone, he is as respectable as the just man. Those even who may be of 
the womb of sin; women; the tiibes of voishyii and shoodiu, shall go 
the supreme journey, if they take sanctuary with me.” 

^ Union. 

1C 3 
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The four^fc part, called priiyojiinti, imports, that thisj 
part of fete vedantu was written to destroy completely 
that illusion by which this body and this organized world 
were formed, and to point out the meaps of obtaining 
[re-union to] the ever-blessed Briimhii. This is called 
liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity of trans- 
migrations/ with anger, envy, lust, wrath, sorrow, 
worldly intoxication, pride, &c. takes some flowers, 
fruits, &c. to an initiating priest, who understands the 
vedantu, and has obtained the knowledge of spirit, and 
requests his instructions. The guide, by endeavouring 
to excite in his mind a contempt of the world, leads 
him to the knowledge of Briimhu. 

Worldly attachment is thus illustrated : a person ob- 
serves a string on the ground, and imagines it to be a 
snake : his fears are excited as much as though it were in 
reality a snake, and yet he is wholly under tl e power of 
error; so the hopes, fears, desires, pride, sorrow, &c. 
of the man who is under the influence of worldly at- 
tachment, are excited by that which has no substance ; 
and he is therefore placed among the ignorant. But the 
wise, the e\ erlasting, the blessed Briimhii, is unchange- 
able, and has no equal. All things past, present, and to 
come ; of every class and description, whether in the 

? The Pythagoreans taught, that the soul of man consists of two 
parts; the sensitive, produced from the first principles with the elements ; 
and the laCiona!, a demon ^ruug from the divine soul of the world, 
and sent clown inttt the body as a punishment for its ciimes in a former 
state, to remain there till it is sufficieutl> purified to return to God. In the 
course of the transmigration to which human souls are liable, they may 
inhabit not only different human bodies, but the body of any animal or 
plant. All nature is subject to the immutable and eternal Uw of necessity.’^ 
£ftfieid, page 406. 
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earth, or in the air, are Brumhii, who is the cause of all 
things, as well as the things themselves. If it be not 
admitted, that he is both the potter and the clay, 'it will 
follow, that for.ciay (inanimate matter) he was beholden 
to another. 

The meaning of the word Brumhu is, the Ever Great. 
Molasses deposited in a quantity of rice diffuse their 
sweetness through the whole : so Brlimhii, by diffusing 
through them his own happiness, makes all souls happy; 
hence, in all the shastrtis he is called the Ever-Blessed. 
Wherefore the ever-blessed, the everlasting, the incom- 
parable Brumhii — he is entity. That which is without 
wisdom and without life, is called Ubiistoo [non-entity] 

We cannot call illusion entity, for as soon as a person 
obtains discriminating wisdom, illusion is destroyed; nor 
can it be called non-entity, for the universe which is an 
effect of this illusion, is an object of sight ; we cannot 
therefore say whether it is entity or non-entity; it is 
something which cannot be described. This illusion re- 
sembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and 
other creatures labour, so that they can see nothing after 
the sun has arisen. This blindness oannot be called real, 
jior can it be unreal, for to these creatures it is real, and 
{during the day] constant blindness. In the same manner, 
illusion does not belong to the wise; but it constantly be- 
longs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating 
wisdom. This illusion is identified with sfitwii, rfijif and 
tfimii goonils : it is not merely the absence of wisdom ; bi*l 
as being opposed to the true knowledge of Briimhii^ ii 
called lignanii. The whole mass of this illusion is one ; 
individuated, it dssuraes different shapes ; and in this re- < 
spect resembles the trees in a forest, and single trees. 

N 4* 
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The mass of illusion forms the inconceivable and un- 
speakable energy of God, which is the cause of all things. 
Individuated, this illusion forms the energy of individuals. 
God and individuated souls are life. Property and its 
possessor are not equivalent terms ; therefore wisdom is 
not the energy of spirit, since wisdom and spirit are the 
same ; but illusion forms its energy. Light is not the 
energy of spirit^ since light and spirit are the same ; but 
darkness forms its energy ; not that darkness which arises 
from the absence of light, but that which surrounds a per- 
son in a profound sleep. 

We call the mass of illusion, which equally contains the 
three goonhs, and in which the sQtwiLgoonu prevails, ex- 
cellent, because it is the cause of all things. This mass 
of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever- 
blessed Brhmhii, who is called, in the vedu and all the 
shastrus, the all-wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer 
and the director of all ; theaccomplisher of adl his desires, 
of all he appoints ; he assumes the forms of his works ; 
and is known as the cause of all ; he knows, and, as the 
charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. 
This mass of illusion is identified with God, and creates 
all things : it is the cause of vacuum and all other things 
which compose the atomic and material world ; it is there- 
fore railed the material cause and the universal cause. 

At the dissolution of the universe, all things take refuge 
in the aggi^gate of illusion; therefore the aggregate of 
illusion is represented by a state of deep sleep. This il- 
lusion, ill its individuated state, is pervaded by the three 
goonhs in equal porportions ; but in individual bodies, on 
account of the diniinutiveness of the receptacle, there is a 
depression of the shtwh goonh, and a greater manifesta- 
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tion of the other two goonils. The living principle, 
which becomes that in which this individuated illusion 
takes refuge, is called in all the shastiiis prugnii. The 
state of a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly ob- 
ject is excluded from the mind, is called prugnii, or sub- 
jection to false ideas. We are not to suppose that during 
profound repose the soul departs; the soul is present; for 
when the person awakes he says, “ Ihave been quite happy; 
I was not conscious ofany thing from these expressions 
it appears, that the person was conscious of personal ex- 
istence, of happiness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with 
material things; forbad he not previously tasted of happi 
ness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. If it 
be asked, from whence does this knowledge arise which a 
person possesses in a state of profound repose ; does it not 
arise from the operations of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the un- 
derstanding be employed on outward objects likewise? 
The fact is,thjat in the time of heavy sleep, the operations 
of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illu- 
sion [iignanu] ; but the knowledge possessed in deep 
sleep is constant : the vedanlti identifies this knowledge 
with the living spirit. That during the time of profound 
repose pleasure is enjoyed, is proved from the care with 
which the bed is prepared, that comfort may be enjoyed in 
sleep. In the time of profound repose, all the powers are 
absorbed in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse 
with material objects, the pleasure enjoyed at that time 
can have no connection with these objects. Thssrefore this 
pleasure the vedantix identifies with the living spirit. This 
then is clear, that spirit is the fulness of constant joy and 
knowledge. In the time of profound sleep, all material ob- 
jects being thus buried in illusion, this illusion is called the 
co-existent energy of spirit ; it is the producing cause of con- 
sciousness, of the understanding, intellect, the five senses, 
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the five oigansj the five breaths, crude matter, and of all 
other material things; and hence the vedantii speaks of 
this energy as the material cause of all things It is called 
profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all things are 
lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our 
ideas in waking and sleeping hours may be compared to 
the projection or drawing in of the head and feet of the 
turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illu- 
sion is called the great priilQyu, or destruction ; and the 
manifestation or procession of all things from this illusion, 
is called creation. The illusion ittirhich individual souls 
take refuge, and that in which the aggregate body of 
spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, takes refuge, is the same, 
resembling individual trees and a, forest. For as there is a 
vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, and 
many such vacuums in the forest, and a vacuum unconnect- 
ed with every thing, in which these vacuums are absorbed, 
so, agreeably to all the shastrtis, there is a perfect spirit, in 
which individual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, 
take refuge. This perfect spirit is united to gross mat- 
ter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the 
spirit, as fire to red-hot iron ; and in this ‘ 
state it is called Eeshwu, or the glorious. ; when separate 
from these, it is called the excellent BrSmhii. 

This illusion' possesses the power of concealing an 
object, and of deception : a small cloud darkening the 
sight of the person loddng at the sun, appears to hide 
this immerfse luminary ; so this illusion, possessing the 
energy of spirit, though confined within bounds, by 
covering the understanding, hides the boundless and un- 
assopiated living Brumhu from the sight of the person 
who desires to know him, as though it had covered Brum- 
hu himself. This spirit, thus covered with illusion, be- 
comes engaged in various worldly anxieties, as I am hap- 
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py, I am miserable, I am sovereign, I am subject* [to the 
fruits of actions] : this illusion operates in a person sub- 
ject to these anxieties as it does in the case of a person 
deceived by a cord when he supposes it to be a snake. 

This illusion, by its power of deception, after having 
thus covered spirit, assumes an endless variety of decep- 
tive forms, similar to real ones, yet no more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a river, &c. are feared 
under the illusive appearance of a serpent. Exerting a 
similar power of illusion, it holds forth vacuum, the five 
primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 

This illusion also forms the energy of spirit ; and hence^ 
when spirit as united to illusion is spoken of as chief, it is 
called the primary cause of all things; and when illusion 
is spoken of as chief, then spirit as united to illusion i, 
called the materiak<;ause of all things : thus, the spider i 
in himself the primary and the material cause of his web ; 
in presiding cfver it, he is the former, and in forming it 
from his own bowels, he is the latter. The ever-blessed 
God is, in a similar manner, by himself and by his energy, 
both the original and the material cause of all things ; he 
is the potter and the clay. If we suppose another cause 
of things besides God, we make two causes. If it be ob- 
jected, that as the potter cannot work without clay, so God 
could not make the world without matter, and that there- 
fore he must have been indebted to another for his power, 
to make the world, the vedantu maintains, that the one 
ever-blessed God is himself both the primal^- and the 
material cause of all things. 

Supposing the three gooniSs to exist in a state of equi- 
librium in the illusive energy of spirit, still, when the 
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tumti goonii is chief, and spirit is united lo the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum ; from 
vacuum air; from air fire; from fire water; and from 
water the earth. 

Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two 
parts, animate and inanimate ; the animate is the catise of 
all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work of 
God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man 
downwards, are animate in consequence of the presence 
of the deity, as the chariot move? in consequence of the 
presence of the horses and the charioteer. In the bodies 
of all living creatures two kinds of life exist : the first, 
the ever-living : the second, the ever-living united to the 
heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, but in which it 
is not united to intellect, on account of the absence of 
intellect, that is inanimate matter. We conjecture then 
from appegranceSj that the ttimii gooi^ti which prevails in 
gross matter must be its material cause, for the excellen- 
cies and faults of an effect must have previously existed 
in the material cause. The five primary elements are 
from God- As in illusion the tGmii goonii prevails, so in 
the five priiaary elements, of which illusion is the mate- 
rial cause, the same goonfi prevails. These elements are 
termed subtile, archetypal, and five-fold. From the sub- 
tile elements arose subtile bodies and gross matter. 

The subtile element contains seventeen parts, which 
united form the seminal body. These seventeen parts 
are, the firve senses, the five organs, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds of breath. The organs 
of the five senses are the ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the 
nose. From the sQtwu goonu arose the ear ; from the 
.same in air, arose the skin ; from the same in fire, the 
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eye; from the sr.me in :itei% the tonfi^ue, and from 4he 
same in earth, llie nose, f'roin the satvvTi goonu in the 
five primary elements, arobC mind, ^Thieh receives four 
names in consequence of its different operations, which 
are, the understanding, thought, consciousness of self- 
existence, and reflection The undeistanding forms de- 
cisions ; indecision and doubt belong to thought; that 
which seeks after the nature of things is called reflection ; 
that which leads a person to think, I am learned, I am 
rich, I am corpulent, I am thin, I am yellow, is called 
consciousness of self-existence, or pride. If in this man- 
ner, however, mind he subject to four changes, still re* 
flection must be considered as being united to the under- 
standing, for both these faculties are employed in forming 
decisions. Consciousness ot‘ self-existence, or pride, be- 
longs to thought, for both these powers are concerned in 
the changes which take place in the mind. Through the 
five senses and the mind we become acquainted with sounds 
touch, form, taste, and smell. The live senses and the 
understanding form that clothing or receptacle'^ of spirit 
which is made up of knowledge# Spirit thus inclosed, or 
in this union, says, I am sovereign, I partake [of enjoy- 
ment, &c. ;] and possessed of these thoughts, it is qua- 
lified to practice what belongs to the present and the fu- 
ture state. The five organs and thought form that re- 
ceptacle of spirit which is wholly made up of intellect. 
The five organs are the mouth, the hands, the feet, the 
penis, and the anus : from the ruju goonu in vacuum, 
arose words ; from that quality in air, the hands ; from 
the same in fire, the feet ; from the same*' in water, 
the anus, and from the same in earth, the penis. The 

‘I The woids aie vignauii-muyu, fulness of knowledge, andkoshu, 

eeptrtf If, 
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five bx*e&tbs are, that which is in the nostrils, that expel- 
led downwards, that w^hich pervades the whole body, that 
which ascends into the throat and is discharged at the 
mouth, and that which promotes digestion. Some main- 
tain, that from these five kinds of air proceed five other 
kinds [here follow their names ; which are said to be con- 
nected with digestion, sleep, hunger, sighing, and corpu- 
lency]. The five kinds of air in the body are derived 
from the ruju goonu in each of the five primary elements. 
These five kinds of air when united to the five organs, 
form that receptacle of spirit which is entirely composed 
of air. This receptacle, being derived from the active 
principle, or rujii goonu, is identified with actions. We 
call the first of these three receptacles, chief, l>ecause it 
possesses the power of giving knowledge ; the second is 
identified with action, because it is derived from thought; 
the last is identified with things, because the power of 
action belongs to it.. These three receptacles anited 
form for the reception of spirit the subtile body. When 
we form an idea of all the subtile bodies, Ve call them 
the collected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a fo- 
rest is formed when the understanding conceives of 
many trees at once, or when many waters suggest the 
idea of a lake; and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, 
necessarily lead us to individual substances. We compare 
the spirit which is united to the collected mass of subtile 
bodies to the thread upon which are strung the pearls of a 
necklace. The ever-living who is united to the knowledge- 
possessing mind is called the creator ; and as he possesses 
the chief power of action, he is termed breath [pranii]. 
When w e are awake, the objects embraced by the sense® 
and organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
and these images are revived in sleep ; and this is the 
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state of things with spirit in reference to its union with 
these three receptacles : in the first, spirit appears as the 
sovereign ; in the second^ as the creator, and in the third, 
as the thing created. In the subtile body formed for spi- 
rit out of these three receptacles, the mass of gross mat- 
ter is absorbed/ When united to individual subtile- bo- 
dies and to tbe luminous imagination, we call spirit the 
glorious, for then he is the manifester. He [the collected 
mass of the lingii bodies], who is compared to the thread 
upon which are suspended tbe flowers of a garden ; and 
who is the glorious [or he who is the individuated lingii 
body], in the time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have 
been possessed by the mind when awake : this is also 
taught in the v6dQ. Individuated spirit differs from col- 
lective spirit only as one tree differs from a forest ; or as 
the vacuum which surr<^*mds each tree differs from that 
of a whole forest ; in other words, it is a drop, or a lake. 
In this manner, from the five subtile elements proceeded 
subtile bodies. ^ From these five subtile elements, in pro- 
portions of fi^e, arose the masses of solid matter ; but 
each is distinguished by the namQ of that element which 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether, sound is 
found ; in air is found both sound and touch ; in fire, 
sound, touch, and form ; in water, sound, touch, form, and 
taste ; in earth, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. The 
qualities are partly natural and partly artificial. From 
these five elements have sprung the seven upper worlds, 
the seven lower worlds, the four solid bodies, food, &c. 
There are four kinds of bodies, vi25. such as are born ia 
the womb, and those produced from eggs, from heat, an J 
from the earth. 

^ Gross matter is absorbed in this subtile or lingii body, and the lingu bo- 
dy is absorbed in illusion. Does not this doctrine resemble that of some of 
tbe Greeks, that there is no such thing as leal Mibstance, that even thing 
called material is meiely ideal ? 
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The*Bctive principle dwelling in the collected sum of 
solid matter is called voishwaniiriij or, he who is conscious 
of self-existence, and virat, as he is held forth or displayed 
in all creatures. This collected sum of gross matter is 
called tinnii-miiyukoshu [the receptacle raised by food 
only], because it is named from its origin ; and as it is the 
seat of action [participation] it is called jagiirunO:, or the 
active. The active principle, as individuated in a sensi- 
ble body is called vishwu, which name it receives because 
this body enters into the three receptacles before-men- 
tioned. We call these receptacles koshh [a sheath or 
scabbardj because as the silkworm is covered by its shell, 
so they cover spirit. 

There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs, 
through whom spirit enjoys the pleasu|*es of the senses and 
organs : through the god of the winds, spirit enjoys the 
pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 

The animating principle pervading all boHies, from the 
most gross to the most ideal, is the same in all. There is 
no difference between the incarcerated and the perfectly 
abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 

Having thus explained the doctrine of spirit, and dis- 
played that which is mere illusion, I shall now mention 
the mistakes which have arisen from the different repre- 
sentations which learned men have given of the incarce- 
rated spirit. The ignorant say, that a son is spirit ; and 
that we are taught this in the vedu 5 for a father values a 
son as himself ; when he dies, he mourns as for himself, 
and in the happiness of the son, enjoys happiness himself. 
The Charbbakhs maintain, as they also say, from the vedtj, 
that this body, which owes its existence and all its changes 
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to food, is spirit, and that a son is not spirit, since the fa- 
ther, when the house is on fire, abandons his son, and 
saves himself ; and that when the father sa^s, I am corpu- 
lent, or, I am no* ''oroulent, he confines these expressions 
to himself, and never ippUes them to his son. Other athe^ 
ists contend, from the vddiS, that the organs are spirit, 
since they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of 
motion ; and that this is further proved by the exclama- 
tions, I am blihd, I am deaf, &c. Other atheists endea- 
vour to prove, from the vedG, that from bodies s^^irit is 
born, and called the animal soul ; since the animal soul 
4)eing gone, the organs cease to exercise their functions; 
it is the animal soul that says, 1 am thirsty. I am hungry, 
&c. ' Another pleads, th^t intellect is spirit, and he also 
quotes the v^dQ, urging that when intellect is suspended, 
life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect 
is spirit. The Bouddhtis aifirm, that the understanding 
is spirit, sinc^ in the absence of the Uioving cause, the 
bodily powers ar^s capable of nothing ; and it is the Un- 
derstanding which says, I am sovereign, I am subject [to 
the fruit of actions]. The Prabhaktiriis and the Tarkki- 
kfis say, quoting the v6dtt also, that beside the under- 
standing there is another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhutttls af- 
firm, quoting the vedu, that the animating principle, 
which is united to illusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this ^animating 
principle is both animate and illusive-formed ; for when 
a person says, I know not myself^ he gives a proof both of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. Another Bouddhtf, 
still acknowledging the ,vedii, maintains, that vacuum is 
spirit ; because the vedil teaches us, that before creation 
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vacuum alone existed; that ai the timej of absorption 
nothing remains ; and when a person awakes after a 
deep sleep [in which all material things were forgotten] he 
sajs, I was whcMy unconscious of the existence of any 
thing* 

All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit : 
though they pretend to argue from the vediij from the 
union of spirit and matter, and from inference, yet they 
are supported by none of these, and they one by one con- 
fute each other. Still these atheistical writers affirm. If 
we eiT, we err with the vedu, as well as with the two 
other sources of proof. The writer of the vedantii says, 
True, the vedii contains all t^ese opinions, but its final 
decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies ; it is not there- 
fore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, 
gad therefore fs not identified with body. It is unorgan- 
ized* and cannot therefore be identified with the organs. 
It is not animal life, and theiefore caniipt be identified 
with breath. It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot 
be identified with mind. It is not a creator [or governor] 
and therefi?re is not to identified with the vignanii- 
mtiyii-koshu. It is a living principle, and therefore it can- 
not be identified with illusion or inanimate matter. It 
is pure life, and therefore is not connected with inanimate 
matter. It is entity, and therefore must not be identified 
with vacuum. From hence it appears, that the opinions of 
these sects are at variance with the vedii, and that what 
they term spirit is not spirit. All inanimate things, from 
a son to vacuum itself, are indebted to the animating prin- 
ciple for manifestation, and from hence it appears, that 
they cannot be spirit ; and this is still further confirmed 
by the yogee, the subject matter of wh^se meditations is, 
I am Brumhti, simple life. 
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This then is the exact doctrine of the vedanth, that as 
spirit is the principle which animates a son, &:c. ; that as 
it is constantly perfect and free from illusion ; is wisdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge; 
is alwa\s free or unconnected with the habits of material 
things ; is eternal and uncreated ; and is the all-perva- 
ding— it is called atmii. 

A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding 
a real cord; the idea that it is a snake, is pure error. In 
this manner, Brtimhu is real entity ; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Briimhu ; in the idea 
that it is something different from Brtimhil, lies the mis- 
take. • 

From the five primary elements arise all bodies, also 
that which nourishes all, and the fourteen worlds. From 
the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements and 
their qualiti^, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. 
From the living principle united to illusion, arise the five 
subtile elements and the three gooniis. From the perfect 
Briimhu, arise illusion, and the animating principle united 
to illusion. 

The author next enters into an explanation of the te- 
net, that spirit in its separate state, also as united to the 
mass of illusion, or gross matter, and is incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to the joge§, 
purified from illusion, is really the same. Such an one 
thus meditates on spirft : I am everlasting, perfect, per- 
fect in knowledge, free from change, I am entity, the joy- 
ful, the undivided, and the one Briimhil.” Day and night 
thus meditating, the yogee at length Joses sight of the 
body, and destroys all illusion. 

o2 
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The next stage of the yogee is that in which he re- 
nounces all asbistance from the understanding, and re- 
mains without the exercise of thought; in which state 
every thing attached to mortal [rather intellectual] exis- 
tence becomes extinct. He is now identified with Briim- 
hu, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has 
left it ; and thus illustrates that verse of the vedu, that 
the mind is both capable and incapable of -embracing 
Briimhu. 

The understanding, through the organs, in conceiving 
of visible objects assumes the forms of these objects, and 
thus destroys ignorance ; after which they become mani- 
fested by the rays of spirit. TIkis when a light enters a 
dark room, it first disperses the darkness, and then disco- 
vers the objects contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogee, until he sees Brhmhd, ought to 
attend to the following duties : 1. Hearing^; 2. Medita* 
tion ; 3. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind. 

By the first is to be understood, hearing the doctrines 
of the vedu explained, all which centre in the one Brhm- 
hu. In this exercise, the student must attend to the fol- 
lowing things; 1. oopQkrumu, or the beginning of the 
vedantu ; 2. oopiisungharu, or the close of the vedantu ; 
3- dbhyasti, or committing to memory certain portions of 
the vedantti ; 4. iipoorbbiita, or, gaining from the vedantu 
perfect satisfaction respecting Brumhii ; 5. phulu, or the 
knowledge of that which is to be gained from the vedan- 
iii ; 6. hrt’hii-vedQ, or, the extolling of the fruits to be 
obtained from the knowledge of the vedantu ; oopilputtee, 
or the certifying absolutely what is Bri$mhtignanii. — The 
second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation 
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on the one Bruroliii, agreeably to the rules laid down in 
the vedantti and other writings. — His third duty i?? unin- 
terrupted reflection on the invisible and only Brumhii, 
according to the ideas contained in the vedantu. — The 
fourth effort of the student is to obtain a perfect idea of 
Brunihu, who is wisdom in the abstract : at first, his ideas 
will be imperfect, and he will contemplate himself and 
Briirahu as distinct just as a person seeing in a horse of 
clay both the toy and the earth of which it is composed, 
cannot help retaining an idea of the thing represented by 
the toy. But at length his mind will become exclusively 
fixed on the one Brtimhfi, the operations of the under- 
standing being all concentrated in ^God, as salt when 
thrown into water loses its^ own form, and is perceptible 
only as water. 

Those who possess this knowledge of Briiinhii, are in 
possession of or practise the eight following things, viz. 
!• Yumu, i. e. inoffensiveness, truth, honesty, the forsa- 
king of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts 
except for sacrifice ; 2. Nihiimii, i e. purity relative to 
the use of water after defilement ; pleasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity ; renouncing food 
when hungry, or keeping under the body : reading the 
vedQs, and what is called the worship of the mind ; 3. 
Asiinu, or the posture of sitting during yogfi ; 4. Prana- 
yamu, or holding, drawing in, and letting out the breath 
during the repetition of incantations; 5. Prityaharii, or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and 
mind ; 6. Dharuna, or preserving in the mind the know- 
ledge of Brfimhu ; 7. Dhyanfi, meditation ; 8. Sumadhee, 
to which there are four enemies, viz. a sleepy heart; at- 
tachment to any thing except the one Brutnhdi ; human 
passions, and a confused mind. When the yogee is deli- 

o 3 
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vered fioin these four enemies, he resembles the unruffled 
flame of the lamp, and his mind continues invariably fixed 
in meditation on Briimhii. 

He who is distinguished by liberation in a bodily state 
is thus described : he possesses the knowledge which 
identifies him with the undivided Briirnhii, by which know- 
ledge he destroys the illusion which concealed Briimhii. 
When this illusion is destroyed, the true knowledge of 
Briimhii is manifested ; and by this manifestation, illu- 
sion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, ab- 
sorbed in meditation on Briimhu, is liberated even in a 
bodily state. Though he is connected with the afiairs of 
life ; that is, with affairs belonging to a body containing 
blood, bones, ordure and urine ; to organs which are 
blind, palsied, and fuH of incapacity ; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed 
habits and to the fruits of birth, still, being freed from 
illusion, he does not view these things as Realities. A per- 
son may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, with- 
out being deceived by them. The yogee, after being 
liberated in a bodily state, still eats and drinks, but with- 
out desire j so likewise is he free from envy, and other 
evil desires ; and in the same manner he is indifferent to 
every state of the body, and free fr6m every passion. All 
hi» Ttues?, and the acts of kindness which he performs, 
are worn as so many ornaments : so we learn from the 
Geeta. This yogee, liberated in the body, for its preser- 
vation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the ali- 
ment come in whatever state, or from -whatever quarter 
it may. Brfimhii alone is seen in his mind. 

After this, every thing connected with a borlily state 
having been renounced, and the body itself having fallen, 
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the yogee is absorbed in the excellent Briimhfl ; *and thus 
illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, be- 
ing [to the yogee] dissolved, he becomes identified with 
freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeableness, and 
with Brumhii himself. This is recorded in the vedd. 
Thus ends the Vedanla-Sm'u, 


SECT. XX . — Of the Patunjulu Durshunu, 

This school of philosophy was founded, according to the 
Hindoo history, in the stitwti joogu, by the sage Putunju- 
lee, who wrote the sootrus known by his name, which are 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sen- 
tences, and who is hononred as an incarnation of the god 
Uniintti. The sage Vedu-vyasu wrote a comment on 
these sentences, of which Vachusputee-mishru has given 
an explanatory treatise. Punchd-shikhil, another learned 
Hindoo, has also written remarks, and JBhoJii-devij, king 
of Dharu, a brief comment, on the sentences of Putfinju- 
lee. All these works are still extant. Some particulars 
of this sage, to whom are also ascribed a comment on 
Paninee’s grammar, and a medical work called Raju-mri- 
ganku, will be found in page 9 of this volume. 

SECT. XXL — The Doctrines of the Patunjulu Philo^ 
sophy. 

Translated from a Comment on the original Patunjala, by Bhoju-d^vh, 

The restraining of the mind, and confining it to inter- 
nal meditations, is called yogu. When the mind is thus 
confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom 
it seeks to know ; but when the mind is secularized, this 
Being takes the form of secularity. In the first case, the 

o 4 
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mind is singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the 
second, it is restless, injurious, and voluptuous. In the 
former state, there is no sorrow ; in the latter, there are 
five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour of seeking 
proofs of the reality of things, from error, from the pur- 
suit of shadows, from heavy sleep, and from recollection. 

The three evils, restlessness, injuriotisness, and volup- 
tuousness, may be prevented by fixing God in-^e w^d, 
?ind by destroying desire. In the former, the person, into 
a well-regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon 
whom he wishes to meditate. In performing the latter, 
the person, by realizing the unsubstantial nature of every 
thing included in visible objects and in the ceremonies of 
the vedfi, and their connection with every kind of natural 
2 vil, delivers his mind from subjection to these things, and 
subjects his senses to his mind. 

This restraining and fixing of the mind is^called yog^, 
of which there are two kinds, sumprugnatii and 
prtignatQ/ 

Stimprtignatfi is meditation on an object till the ideap 
connected with it are imprinted on the mind, and oeeapy 
all its powers. The proper objects of meditation are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter assumes twenty-four forms 
spirit is one, (poorooshu).“ Siimprugnatii is of four 
kinds, 1. M£‘ditation on the distinction between sound 
and substance in reference to the deity as a visible being, 
until the yogee, by continued meditation, arrives at the 
non-distinction between sound and substance in reference 


* The first word intimates, tliat the yogge has obtained the knowledge of 
the deity ;^aijd the second, that the} ogee is lost in the divine manifestation. 
' See page 130. » The naasculine power. 
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to God.— Meditation on the deity in reference to his 
form^ as well as to time and place, till the yogee is able to 
fix his meditations without regard to form, time or place. 
— S. Meditation on the deity, till the mind, in which the 
sditwu goonu prevails, is filled with joy, and till the 
powers of the understanding become abstracted, sp that 
the distinction between matter and spirit is no longer re- 
cognized, and spirit alone is seen ; in which state, the yo- 
is named videhu, that is, he is emancipated from that 
pride of separate existence which is connected with a se- 
cular or bodily state. — 4. Meditation till the yogee be- 
comes so fat delivered from pride, that it exists only as a 
shadow in his raind^ and the divine principle receives the 
strongest manifestation. This state is called absorption 
in £or, absorption, although the person is not separated 
from] matter..* 

At length the yogee attains what is called iisiimprtig- 
iiatt4 in whicli, if he be perfect in his abstraction, the 
very shadow of separate existence will be destroyed ; 
visible objects will be completely extinguished, and 
spirit alone become manifest. 

Having described yogd, and its divisions ; and given a 
brief account of the mode of acquiring it, this method is 
»ow more particularly described : He who has attained the 
states called viddhii and absorption in matter, after trans- 
•migration finds himself in the same state of advancement 
towards abstraction, as when he quitted his former body. 

• 

* Perhaps the meaniog of Patanjniee is not here fully expressed, but he 
is to be understood as saying, that the thoughts of the person are lost and 
absorbed in that which he cannot fathom ; or the mind is in the state into 
which it is driven at the dissolution of the body, when it takes refuge In the 
uncreated energy, or the uncreated Impressions, or lines of fate, which artf 
the source of continued birth. 
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Those who die, without having attained the stat e termed* 
videhii, &c. must, entering a new body, labour after a 
prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and ^discrimi- 
nation, which acquisitions will be follow ed by t he medi- 
tation called } ogil. These acquisitions naturally follow 
and assist each other. 

There are three kinds of yogees, distinguisjhied by the 
rapidity or slowness of their progress towards ]f)erfecti on, 
which is aftected by the actions of preceding a nd present 
births. He whose former and present works are highly 
meritorious, soon becomes peifect; another labours long, 
but, not being so powerfully assisted by the merits ac- 
quired in preceding transmigrations, he becomes perfect 
by slower degrees ; and he who has still les s of merit in 
store, remains at a still greater distance from the state of 
a perfect } ogee, 

Yogu and its blessings are to be secured hj relinquish- 
ing all hope of happiness in se‘cular thin^js, and by that 
meditation which identifies every religious formula, every 
sacred utensil, and every offering, with the object of 
worship. This object is the being who is free from the 
fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of the 
forms of matter, from the increa.se or decrease of life, 
and from enjoyment or sufferin^j as the consequence of 
actions. 

He is called God [Eeshwuru],'^ because to his will all 
creatures owe their preservaticm. That he presides over 
all events, is proved from his being the fountain of know- 
ledge ; and his infinite power is proved from his eternity 
and his being the guide of all. This JBeing is to be 

-y From ctisbu, ^'and or ^hrhus. 
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obtained through that name of his, which is not factitious 
but everlasting, and which is to be repeated in a correct 
manner while the yogee intensely meditates and brings 
him continually into his mind. — By thus looking con- 
stantly inward, he loses his wordly attachment, the siitwu 
goonii obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God ; by which also he obtains deliverance 
from the eiTecls of birth, viz. sickness, incapacity, hesi- 
tation, languor, want of fervour, heaviness of body and 
mind, fickleness, mistake, the want of a suitable place 
for his yogii, and dissatisfaction, as well as from the 
evils which may arise during the practice of yogQ, that 
is, from pain, grief, trembling, asthma, and sighing. 

Fixedness of mind on him who is the only and genuine 
reality, leads to liberation ; but should any one find it 
impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order 
further to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate 
the friendship of the rich ; let him pity the miserable, 
and endeavour to relieve them ; let him rejoice at the 
sight of him who has practised works of merit ; let him 
neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 
be able to perfect himself in these dispositions of mind, 
he will liberate himself from desire and envy. 

The yogoe must, in the next place, for the fixing of 
his mind, attend to pranayainii, that is, to the gradual 
suppression of breathing, since the animal soul and the 
mind act in conjunction ; in this work, he must first en- 
deavour to fix the understanding by some*act of the 
senses, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts on 
the tip of his nose, by which he will perceive smell; 
then bring his mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
will be realized ; and afterwards fix his mind at the root 
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of his tongue, from which sound will be perceived.® 
After this, if the mind be full of the siitwii, and be free 
from every degree of the rQju and tdmti gooniis, it will 
escape the waves of passion, and become truly fixed. 
Freedom from secular desires will be followed by freedom 
from sorrow, and the mind will in consequence become 
fixed. His mind will be fixed whose intercourse with 
secular objects is like that of a person in a state of deep 
sleep, who, without any union with the senses, partakes 
of perfect happiness. He who meditates on God, placing 
his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous 
body, or within his heart, or at the bottom of his throat, 
or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards asceodi- 
ing from these gross images of the deity to the glorious 
original, secure fixedness of mind. 

The yogee, having thus brought his mind to a fixed 
state, will not be subject to present things, whether his 
mind be employed on the most subtile or the most gross 
objects; and he will, by these means, deliver himself 
from all error; and be filled with the effects of the 
sutwii goonii. 

He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible 
objects, the operations of the understanding, and per*- 
sonal identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplat- 
ed, in the same manner as the crystal receives the image 
of whatever is reflected upon it. 

The yogce, that he may not fall from the elevation he 
has attained, still seeks God by meditation on his names, 
or on the import of these names, or on his existence ; 

» Tlic author of the coinraeut here refers his reader*, &r a fuller cxpk* 
nation of prauayainv, to the Tiintra sliastriSs. 
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after which he loses all remembrance of the names of the 
deity and of their import, and God is realized in the 
mind as pure'light; and to this succeeds a state of mind 
similar to self-annihilation. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtile 
illusion, though his ideas have received the impress of 
deity ; but if he succeed in perfecting his abstraction, God 
will shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the 
yogee will become completely absorbed in him, and he 
will possess universal prescience. He whose abstraction 
continues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
assistance of reflection, &c. and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and identify 
with the spirituality ani perfection of God. Here ends 
the Jirst chapter of the Patunjulu. 

Chapter II . — In the former part was shewn, the method 
by which a person of perfect mind acquires yogii. In this 
chapter is pointed out, the method in 'which a secular per- 
son should perform ceremonial yogu, in which are in- 
cluded, the practice of religious austerities, and the repe- 
tition of the names of Qod, or of incantations, without 
the desire of benefit, referring all to the will of God. By 
this kind of yogii the person will be assisted in performing 
the more perfect yogii, and in victory over pain, [or ra- 
ther the cause of pain] which is of five kinds, illusion^ 
consciousness of separate existence^ passion^ religious dis-^ 
gust^ lone of life. The four last spring from the first; 
and each of these four include inability, as well as ineffi- 
cient, weak, and suppressed desire. 

Illusion is that 'which leads a person to mistake one 
thing for another, that is, to call that constant which is 
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inconstairfj that pure which is impure, that happiness 
which is real misery, that spirit which is not spirit, that 
meritorious which . has no merit, and that which is evil, 
good * — Consciousness of separate existence^ when uncon- 
nected with worldly attachment, is that which leads a 
person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object enjoyed and the enjoy er, as one, notwithstanding 
the necessary distinction betweeii them.. — (ragh) 
is expressed when a person seeks happiness with the most 
eager desire. — By religious disgust is to be understood, 
a hatred of that which, in a future birth, will produce 
misery.— By love of life is to be understood, an unmean- 
ing yet incessant concern to preserve life, or prevent the 
separation of body from spirit. — This desire of life is to be 
attributed to a latent impression on the mind respecting 
the misery following death, and the delay in rising to 
life, during former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
by seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till 
it appears to be assimilated to earth itself, but, at the ap- 
pointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to 
life. This idea of a latent impression remaining from 
preceding births is>a1so confirmed .by the case of an in- 
fant, which, on the approach of a ravenous beast, is af- 
fected by fear and the dread of death as much as one more 
advanced in years ; as well as by the fact, that the smallest 
infant, on hearing terrific sounds, becomes immediately 
affected with fear. 

This l^st source of pain, arising from the love of life, 
is to be overcome by turning the thoughts invrard, which 
will infallibly secure meditation on God. The former 
causes of pain, arising from illusion, consciousness of se- 
parate existence, passion or ragti, and religious disgust, 
are to be overcome by fixing the mind on God, and by 
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cultivating benevolent feelings towards men in ev6ry con- 
dition oflii *e. 

The ii^ipri of actions is to be attributed to illusion, 
and is discov ered either in this or in a future birth. Ac- 
tions perform ed under the influence of illusion are follow- 
ed by eight m illions of births in connection with some cast, 
with an appoii ited period of life, and subjection to the 
fruit of actions .t from works of merit result excellent cast, 
existence, and many enjoyments; from evil actions arise 
degraded cast, unhappy life, and great misery. 

To the yogee, \?ho has received the impressions of the 
evils of birth, subj^ection to the fruits of birth is peculiar^ 
ly irksome ; for he sees that every earthly thing is unsta- 
ble, and is therefoi^^e connected with sorrow : hence he 
renounces the effects which arise from the three gooiius, 
and regards the effects of actions as poisoned food. Thest 
consequences, ^n secula r persons, do not produce sorrow : 
they resemble those members of the body which remain 
at ease while the visual ikcultv, from some accident, suf 
fers excruciating pain : the yogee is the eye of the body. 

From illusion arise the effecti'J of actions : this illusior 
is destroyed by discriminating wisdom in reference to the 
divine nature : this discrimination leads to deliverance 
from sorrow arising from transmigi cxtions, and to the re- 
ception of truth [God], 

It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must be 
obtained from the sorrows connected with birth. The 
origin or source of birth is the union or vicinity of spirit 

* That is> all actions leave a mark on the mind, which is never ohliteia- 
tcd till the man iias experienced the effects of these actions. 
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with the understanding, in which the former is the par- 
taker and the latter the thing enjoyed ; o r, in other 
wordsj the one displays and the other is the thing dis- 
played. Visible objects are identified with the nature of 
the sutwtt, rdjii, and ttimti goonils, and, eitlier as the re- 
ceiver or received, with the material and subtile elenoients, 
the senses, organs, and the understandihg. The elements 
form the objects of participation ; the sens es, &c. are the 
partakers ; but the elements, senses, &c., are to be con- 
sidered as united to spirit in the work 'of participation* 
The fruit of action^ as well as liberatnhn, belong to all 
the creatures. The progress of creation is thus described : 
first illusion, then the elements, then the senses, andi lastly 
the understanding. 

If we speak of him' who is light, or the male power, we^ 
say, he is simple life ; life is notan adjunct of his‘ nature ; 
he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma- 
terial objects, though, on account of his vicinity to the un- 
derstanding, he receives the impressions of these objects. 
He is therefore the receiver, th?At is, he receives, through 
the understanding, the impression of visible objects, and 
then becomes identified with them. 

If visible objects exist merely as objects of reception by 
spirit, it may be asked, what further use is there for them 
when the yogee has passed through whatever was allotted 
to him as the fruit of works ? To this it is replied, that 
visible objects are not wholly dismissed till discriminating 
wisdom is perfected. And even after this, ^hen the yo- 
gee becomes perfect spirit, and all the objects of illusion 
are banished, in consequence of his connection with crea- 
tures, he appears as though he took an interest in visible 
objects. 
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The union of spirit and matter, as the receiver and the 
received, is without beginning. The origin of this union 
is illusion. The perfection of spirit is to be attributed to 
liberation from this union, and this is to be sought in the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom. Illusion being re- 
moved, all the effects, resulting from the union of spirit 
and illusion, will necessarily cea^e. This separation con- 
stitutes the liberation of the yogee, who is hereafter 
known as the everlastingly free. 

Imperfect discrinfiination^ which leaves the mind wa- 
vering in its choice betwixt visible objects and spirit, will 
not accomplish the work of liberation. This can only be 
obtained by that discrimination which is fixed and decid- 
ed. By this illusion is destroyed, and with it conscious- 
ness of separate existence, or pride. The polluting ef- 
fects of the riijii and tumti gooniis are also removed, and 
the pure influence of the siitwu goonii is restored. These 
being destroyed, th^ understanding is turned inward, and 
becomes fixed on spirit as reflected on itself this is cal- 
led discriminating wisdom. As long as consciousness of 
selfexistence remains, however, discrimination manifests 
itself in seven different forms. Perfect discrimination is 
obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogii : this acc^ui- 
sition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance 
arising out of the riigu and tiitnii gooniis ; and when the 
mind becomes identified with the radiant nature of the 
Sjiitwii goonii, discrimination is produced. 

The eight parts of yogfi are : yfirnii, nihQmti, asiliiv 
pranayamii, prityaharii, clbarQna, dhyanQ, and sOmadhee. 
The first five serve the purpose of subduing the passions. 

* Nothing can receire spirit bat the understanding as irradiated by the 
siktwtt goona, after the suporesslen of the rfijd and gooniis. ■ ' 

P 
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and of thus assisting the yogec ; the last thifee are assis* 
tants to the yogee, without any mediuna. If the ceremony 
asiinu is perfect, it "will advance the yegee in the perform- 
ance of pranayamii ; and if that is perfected, prityaharu 
is thereby assisted. 

In there are five divisions, I. freedom from the 
desire of injuring others ; 2. truth in reference both to 
words and to the mind ; S. freedom from the least appro- 
priation of the property of another, either by thought, 
word, or practice ; 4. the subjection of the members for 
the sake of extirpating desire ; and 5. the renunciation of 
all pleasure. When the yogee attends to his vows iti 
reference to all these parts of ^yfimti, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said 
to perform the great vow. 

Nt^umu includes five divisions, viz. 1. purity of body, 
using earth, water, &c. after certain functions ; and pu- 
rity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and bene- 
volent affections ; 2. cheerfulness in every condition ; 3. 
religious austerities ; 4. the repetition of incantations : 
and 5- by causing all the formularies of worship and all 
its benefits to terminate in God. 

Through yiimii and niyumii [the sources of], pain are 
destroyed, and through meditation on the opposite of 
these sources of pain [as, by meditating on benevolence, 
revenge i^ destrc^ed], the yogee is greatly assisted in his 
efibrts to obtain perfect victory. These sources of pain 
are injuriousness, theft, &c., in each of which there are 
three divisions, as, the injurious person may offer the in- 
jury himself; or he may do it through another ; or, re- 
joice in its being done ; and so of the rest. Injuries arise 
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from anger, covetousness, and infatuation* The effects of 
these sources of pain are sprrow and error* He wlio is 
free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels or 
envy* 

He whose body and mind are pure, enjoys all the fruits 
of devotion, whether he practise devout ceremonies or 
not. To him who is free from theft, all the precious stones 
do homage. He who subdues his passions, is blessed with 
strength. He who renounces all the pleasures of sense, 
obtains the knowledge of preceding transmigrations, and 
of that which shall succeed his present existence. He 
who is pure in body, hates the body ; is separated from 
every thing in a bodily shape ; is delivered from the impu- 
rities of the rujQ and ttimu goonGs; and, by the removal 
of these, is raised above the approach of grief, and is al- 
ways happy ; from this results a fixed mind, and senses 
which never wander; in which state the yogee ^S^uires 
power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, pu- 
rifies himself from every imperfection, and the body and 
its organs become perfect. The repetition of incantations 
brings before the yogee the deity in whose name these are 
repeated ; and by making the ultimate object of all forms 
and the effects of worship, to meet in God, he pleases the 
deity, and induces him to bestow liberation. 

Asunu includes eighty-four modes of sitting at yogil ; 
but, to be complete, the posture must be quite easy, nei- 
ther painful nor attended with agitation. *Thatarigid 
posture may become easy, the yogee must acquire it by 
degrees, as the members are able to bear it; and that he 
may be happy in these circumstances, he must raise his 
mind to the wonders of the heavens, and not confine it to 
body. When he has become perfect in the yogti-posture, 
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he will no longer feel the inconveniences of heat or cold, 
hunger or thirst, &c. Perfection in the yogti-posture 
prepares the person for perfection in pranayamu, or, in 
the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of 
breath. Vital air is either stationary in the body, or re- 
ceived into it, or thrown fronoi it. In the work of sup- 
pression, the yogee must permit the exhalation of his 
breath, at farthest, to th^ distance only of twelve fingers’ 
breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nos- 
trils till the point of perfection is obtained. As it respects 
time, he must begin to restrain breathing for twenty-six 
seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till be is per- 
fect. He must practise these exercises daily, or as often 
as he is able. The yogee who most excels confines his 
breathing to the distance pf twelve fingers from his nose, 
and, even after restraining it for some time, draws it from 
no greater distance than his heart. This ceremony se- 
cures tSe removal of those errors which covered the mind, 
and prevented the radiance of the siitwii gocnti from ap- 
pearing; and this quality having obtained manifestation, 
fixedness of mind is secured. 

In Prityaharu^ by withholding the mind from wander- 
ing, the organs are turned from their accustomed objects 
inward, and become subject to th^ yogee. — Here ends 
the second part of the Patunjiilu. 

Chapter III, —The fixing of the mind, so that it may 
not wander beyond the nose, nor descend inwardly be- 
yond the level of the navel, is called dharunH, in which 
the yogee purifies his mind by benevolence ; practises the 
duties connected with yiimii and niyiimu ; perfects him- 
self in the yogfi-postures ; regulates the ingress and 
egress of the animal soul ; and, fixing his eyes on the tip 
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of his nose, subdues all his members, and all the power 
of the elements over him. 

Dhyanu^ or meditation, implies, that the person thus 
employed is endeavouring to fix his mind on the deity, 
agreeably to the forms of dharunu / so as to secure a con- 
stant stream of thought towards him, and exclude all 
worldly tendencies. 

In Sumadhee^ the understanding, carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the deity, or 
towards that which is the reflection of spirit upon the un- 
derstanding, becomes nearly extinguished. 

Dharfinti, dhyanti, and sfimadhee, for the sake of bre- 
vity, are distinguished by one name, sungyumtc^ that is, 
the restiaining of the mind from all visible objects. To 
the person who is able to perfect himself in sfingyiijpii, the 
infinitely abstracted God, discovered by perfect discrimi- 
nation, and identified with light, becomes raanifeet. Stln- 
gyfimfi to be attained by degrees, first, by meditation on 
God through more gross and then through more refined 
mediums. 

After the yogee has fixed his mind on the deity, it oc- 
casionally wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in 
the mind and in visible objects. This process resembles that 
of vegetation, in which we have first the seed, then the 
plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment pre- 
paring for another birth ; in the same manner, the world, 
emanating from the first cause, proceeds through a series 
of subordinate causes and effects. The difference between 
the subordinate cause sInd the effect, is owing to a change 
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in the cause during the process of production ; the seed 
does not vegetate till united to earth and water. 

The yogee who has perfected hiniself in the three parts 
of stingyfimu, obtains a knowledge of the past and of the 
future ; if he apply sting} ilnm to sounds^ to their meaning, 
and to the consequent result, he will possess, from mere 
sound, universal knowledge. He who applies stingytimfi 
to the impressions of former births (lines of fate), from 
which actions and their effects proceed, will obtain a 
knowledge of the events of preceding transmigrations. 
He who applies shngyilmti to discover the thoughts of 
others, will know the hearts of all. He who does the same 
to his own form, and to the sigh^ of those whose ejes are 
fixed upon him, will be able to render his body invisible, 
and to dim the sight of the observer. He who, according 
to’these rules, meditates on his own actions, in order to 
discover how he may most speedily reap"^ the fruit of them, 
will become acquainted with the time, pladfe, and causes 
of his own death. He who applies siingyUmir to that 
compassion which has respect to the miserable, will secure 
the friendship of all. He who, according to these rules, 
meditates on the strength of the powerful, so as to iden»» 
tify his own strength with theirs, will acquire the same 
strength. He who meditates, in the same manner, op the 
sun, as perfect light, will become acquainted with the 
state of things in every place. Similar meditation on the 
moon, procures a knowledge, from mere sight, of the 
union, progress, and influence of the planets; similar 
cpiitemplation applied to the polar star, will enable the 
yogee to distinguish between the stars and planets, and to 
observe their motions ; by the application of sfingytlmti 
to the centre of the bowels at the nave], he will become 
apqumnted with the anatomy of the human body 5 by a 
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similar application of siingyiimu to the cup at the bottom 
of the throat, he will overcome hunger and thirst : by me- 
ditating on the nerve koormfi which exists a little below 
the throat, he will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in 
in the act of yogfi ; by meditation on the basilare suture, 
he will be capacitated to see and converse with the deified 
persons who range through the asrial regions ; by medita- 
tion on extraordinary presence of mind he will obtain the 
knowledge of all visible objects ; by meditating on the 
seat of the mind, or on the faculty of reason, he will become 
acquainted with his own thoughts and those of others, past, 
present, and future ; by meditatioi;i on the state of the yo- 
gee who has nearly lost all consciousness of separate exist- 
ence, he will recognize spirit as unassocidted and perfect 
existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the 
songs and conversation of the celestial choirs; lie will have 
the perception of their touch in their passage through the 
air; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the 
constant fragrance of sweet scents. Though these fruits 
of siingyumu are accompanied by the applause of mankind, 
yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress 
of the yogee. 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and the 
thing enjoyed, in the work arising out of the natural 
order of things, is called the captivity of spirit. When the 
yogee, by the power of siimadhee, has destroyed the power 
of those works which retained the spirit in captivity, he be- 
comes possessed of certain and unhesitating Ifnow ledge ; 
he is enabled to trace the progress of intellect through the 
senses, and the path of the animal spirit through the 
nerves. After this, he is able to enter a dead or a living 
body by the path of the senses, all the senses accompany- 
ing him, as the swarm of bees follow the queen bee ; and 
in this body to act as though it were bis own.'^ 

* la the Hindoo history, a story is given respecting SiS^odiii-palii, a yo- 
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The collected power of all the senses is called the ani- 
mal soul, which is distinguished by five operations con- 
nected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. 
The body of the yogee who, according to the rotes of 
dhartinii, dhyanii and stimadhee, meditates on the air 
proceeding from the anus to the head, will become light as 
wood, and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
The body of the yogee who thus meditates on the air en- 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. 
He who, in the same manner, meditates on the ear and its 
vacuum, will hear the softest and most distant sounds, 
as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
world of the hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 
will be able to ascend into (he air. He^ from whose 
body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the 
operations of his mind has no respect to the body ; he is 
denominated the great videhii, that is, the bodyless : he 
who applies sfingytimii to these operations, will destroy 
the impressions (or the marks) of fate arising from former 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of sitngyumil, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 
on the subtile elera^ts, will overcome, and be transform- 
ed into these elements; he will be capacitated to become 
as rarified and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to 
the greatest distance ; in short, he will be enabled to rea- 
lize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas- 
sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent the pos*. 
sibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as to subject 
himself again to the effects of actions. He who, accord- 
ing to the rules of sfingyiimii, meditates on mind under 
the influence of thestltwfi goonii, will obtain victory over 
the three goontts, and will possess universal knowledge, 

gte, wSo is sanl to have entered the body of the infant son of Vikrtlmadityu^ 
Riid obtained his kingdom. — See pageji7^ voL th. 
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When the yoaree has gained perfect victory over thg goo- 
nils, he is denominated vishoka,that is, free from sorrow; 
and his body becomes buoyant as his mind he triumphs 
over illusion. He who applies sungyiimfi to discriminate 
between the siStwii goonil and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera- 
tion. 

The local deities will assail such a yogee, and will en- 
deavour to divert him from the religious abstraction 
which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual 
gratifications, or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, but he should partake of these gra- 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting de«iire in the mind^ he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations. 

The yogee passes through four stages : in the first, he 
begins to learn the first forms of yogii, and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses. In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per- 
fect knowledge. In the third, the advance towards per- 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogee overcomes all the primary and subtile elements, 
la the fourth, he loses all personality, and all conscious- 
ness of separate existence ; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit alone remains. 

When he has reached the third stage, he is still liable 
to be overcome ; and even in the last, which is sybdivid^d 
into seven stages, be is not wholly safe from the local 
gods, nor will be so till he has advanced beyond the fifth 
of these seven. 
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There is Rtill another method of perfecting yogti, that is, 
b/ applying the rules of sGngyOimu to the divisions of the 
last kshtimii [four minutes] of time ; he who perfects him- 
self in this, will obtain complete knowledge of the subtile 
elements, atoms, &c. which admit not of the divisions 
of species, appearance and place. He who attained 
this is called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. 
The knowledge which is the fruit of discrimination is 
called the saviour, for it is this which delivers the yogee 
from the bottomless sea of this world, without the fear of 
return. This knowledge brings before the yogee all visi- 
ble objects at once, so that be does not wait for the tedi- 
ous process of the senses. 

When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is 
absorbed in illusion, and when the impressions of the un- 
derstanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are 
no more received by spirit, the yogee in this state obtains 
liberation . — Here ends the third part of the Patunjulu. 

ChapterlV , — All the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained 
in the preceding birth perfection in siimadhee: among these 
some were perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopilii, all 
the winged tribes, &c. ; to others the last touch of perfec- 
tion was given by some sacred prescription prepared by a 
perfect ascetic; to others by the repetition of incanta- 
tions ; and to others by religious austerities, as Vishwa- 
mitru, &;c. This perfection is not obtained in one birth ; 
but nature, taking advantage of the advance made in the 
former birth, in the next carries the yogee to perfection. 

Here aa. objector says, By this system you make na- 
ture, and not actions, the cause of „every effect, but the 
jshastrus teach, that from actions proceeds everything. 
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To this Putunjillee replies j Nature is the source of all, 
and of actions too, and therefore the effect can never go- 
vern the cause ; but meritorious actions may remove the 
obstructions arising from demerit in the progress of na- 
ture. Nature, confined by works of demerit, appears 
like a piece of water kept in by embankments: works of 
merit cut the banks, and then, by its own force, the water 
pursues its progress. Thus nature is not impelled by 
works, but works confine nature ; or liberate It, so as to 
allow it ait unobstructed progress. For, even in the yo- 
gee, in whom nature, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, 
when tempted by the local deities, and again immersed in 
illusion, nature displays its energy. 

In consequence of thq various tendencies of the mind, 
the actions of men are multifarious ; the fixedness of 
mind and unchanging conduct of theyogee is to be attri- 
buted to his proximity to the deity. Yet the yogee, when 
united to a new body, necessarily feels the force of the 
five senses ; J:hough this is not connected with visible ob- 
jects, but it leads to God. And thus, as his mind is free 
from the sources of pain, so is his conduct spiritual. The 
works of those ascetics who have become such by religious 
austerities, the repetition of incantations, &c. are white 
(or produce excellent fruit) ; the works of the hellish, are 
bl^ck (producing evil fruit). The works of those who 
are neither highly virtuous nor highly vicious, are of a 
mixed colour. The actions of the yogee are excellent ; 
for though he seeks nothing by them, the deity bestows 
upon him excellent rewards. 

The effects of actions are of two kinds, recollection and 
species. He who at death loses the human form, and for 
a hundred years is born among irrational animals, or the 
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forps of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, 
the impressions received in the human state; but when he 
is again born in this state, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived. Though during these transmigrations he 
may have been often born, and in many shapes, and, as a 
wild b ast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, 
at species and recollection are inseparably united, the im- 
pressions of humanity are always revived when he springs 
to human birth. Here a person asks. In such a person’s 
first or original birth, where were these impressions ? 1 o 
this Paifinjttlee replies, These impressions are without 
beginning! this is proved from the constant and almost 
inextinguishable desire of happiness interwoven into the 
very nature of all. Should it from hence he urged, since 
the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be 
obtained ? It is answered, that liberation is obtainablej 
for though the desires of the heart are innumerable, the 
cause of these desires is one, that is illusion ; and as illu- 
sion and its effects (impressions, species and existence), 
take refuge in the understanding, these desires are like- 
wise found there : it is therefore only necessary that illu- 
sion should be destroyed by discrimination, and then libe- 
ration will be secured. The desires being endless, how 
should the mind become fixed ? This objection may be of- 
fered , but it should be remembered that mind, whether 
its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one ; the ap- 
parent variety is in its exercises, not in itself The 
three gooniis pervading every thing, all things are neces- 
sarily identified with these goontts; and hence every 
thing partakes of the same properties. Should it be still 
objected, how can three goonils be one, and how can 
mind, pervaded by these different goonils, be one ? it may 
he answered, that this indivisibility arises from the union 
of these goonfis ; all the different vessels made of clay 
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have but one denominatio , and he union of the five pri- 
mary elements is Ctilled simply earth, and not by any 
name in which the component parts are distinguished. 
Thus, in consequence of its union to difierent ofijects, the 
mind is affected by different passions : a husband, a< the 
sight of a virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure ; of the 
seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the appearance of 
his unfaitiiful wife, he is overwhelmed with sorrow. In a 
similar manner, when the mind is united to religion, the 
siitwu goonu becomes visible, and the mind is filled with 
happiness ; when united to irreligion, the ruju goonti be- 
comes visible, and it is filled with sorrow ; when united 
to the highest degree of irreligion, the tiimQ goonii is pre- 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus 
it is the same mind which is afiected in various ways, by 
the mere circumstance of union to different objects; and 
thus spirit merely makes known objects ; it has no inter- 
course with them except as it is the mirror . it makes 
them manifest : the intercourse is that of intellect [which 
is a part of nature, and not spirit]. But it may be said, 
if it be the property of spirit to make know n visible ob- 
jects, why are they not at once visible to the mind ? To 
this it may be answered, that only those objects which fall 
upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known ; or in 
other words, those objects become known which the mind 
or intellect throws upon the mirror [spirit], but other ob- 
jects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it be 
thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the 
forms of visible objects, and becomes an agent in the 
events of life. To this Puttinjiilee replies, that this con- 
nection between spirit as the displayer, and nature as dis- 
played, is separate from all choice ; it is the mere consti- 
tution of things, in which the parties are wholly unaffect- 
ed. The siitwu goonfi enjoys an immediate nearness to 
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spirit, but the other gooniis apFproach spirit through the 
gtftwtf" The mind, being united to the siitwii goonti, by 
its vicinity to spirit assumes the character of spirit, and 
becomes the agent in all things. Should it be objected, 
By this system of attributing every thing to intellect, you 
render spirit unnecessary, it is answeied, that visible ob- 
jects cannot render themselves visible, but must be made 
so- by another ; therefore there is a necessity for spirit, that 
througn the medium of intellect it may do the work of 
manifestation. The mind, when under the influence of 
yogd, promotes the good of spirit, and when absorbed in 
sensible objects, injures it ; not that the mind can really 
bring good or evil upon spirit ; this is only the sensible 
appearance of things. Should it be asked. Why the mind 
does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow 
at once, it is answered, that these impressions are opposed 
to each other, and therefore cannot be m^ifested at the 
same time. — ^An objector here says, According to this 
system then, spirit is wholly excluded from all active ope- 
ration in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere spec- 
tator: why then may we not maintain, that that which 
makes known is not spirit, but another power, another 
understanding? To this Putunjhlee replies, The under- 
standing, or as many understandings as you please, must 
be parts of nature, and therefore can never fill the office 
cf light, or do the work of manifestation. Should it be 
still objected, As you have maintained the doctrine of an 
unoperative spirit, a mere spectator of the universe, I 
have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating un- 
derstanding may be the cause of manifestation ; To this I 
answer, ttfat this proposition can never be maintained, for 
as there are opposing properties in the three goonUs, the 
necessary union between that which makes known and the 
thing manifested would be wanting ; in addition to which 
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also there would be in this system as many agents of 
knowledge as individuals, instead of one spirit, the light 
of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although the 
understanding is not the cause of light, it does p 9 ssess 5 in 
consequence of its nearness to spirit, a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of nature. 

Spirit is identified with life, is independent, and uncon- 
nected. When the understanding approaches spirit, and 
clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called 
light ; and in this character it directs the affairs of the uni- 
verse. If, says an opponent, the understanding is the 
universal agent, what proof is there left: of the existence 
of spirit ? Putiinjiilee says, Throughout universal nature, 
whatever exists by the conjunction of variour causes, ex- 
ists not for itself but for another ; as therefore the opera- 
tions of the understanding are regulated by the three 
goonils, the understanding must exist, not for itself but 
for another, and that other is spirit. Still, however, it 
must not bewunderstood that spirit is united to things in 
a gross manner, but merely in connection with the siitwu 
goon tL. Amongst all material objects, the most excellent 
is the body ; those parts which are most excellent in tlie . 
body are the senses ; that which is more excellent than 
the senses, is mind under the influence of the siitwii goo- 
nu ; after this, and separate from this, is spirit, which is 
identified with life, and in consequence is separate from 
all material objects. 

The object of the Patunjulii durshunu is^to lead men 
to liberation ; and this we shall consider in ten sentences, 
thus : First, when a person has obtained discrimination, 
all his ideas of separate existence, as, I am chief, I enjoy, 
&c. are destroyed. The consequence of which is, that 
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his mind is diverted from outward things, his thoughts are 
turned inward, and united to spirit : this is the commence- 
ment of liberation. Still, however, worldly anxiety, the 
effect of the impressions of form'er births, occabionally 
intrudes. This is to be overcome by perseverance in in- 
ternal meditation. When the yogee has aecoiuplished 
this, the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear 
manifestation, and visible objects sink into the shade. 
Then by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion be- 
ing brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in 
invisible atoms to its utmost progression, is destroyed — 
to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is 
the destruction of illusion, and the consequent separation 
of spirit fiom matter ; and the other kind is comprehend- 
ed in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the 
understanding, and in that clear effulgence with which it 
afterwards shines forth. 


SECT. XXII . — TAe ifyayu^ Philosophy. 

GofitQmu, whose sootrQs amount to 462 lines, was the 
distinguished founder of this school of philosophy. Some 
account of him will be found in page 5. The first com- 
mentator on his sootrfis was Giingeshii-chintamtinee; 
whose very excellent work might be comprized in a mo- 
derate octavo volume ; and which is consulted at present 
by all those who study the Nyayii diirshunQ, Three 
learned Hindoo's have written comments on (/ur.o^shii, 
viz. Shiromdnee, BhQvaniindu, and Mfit’hoora-nat’hii. 
It is about 200 years since Shiromiinee wroti^ bfS com- 
ment ; which, though much smaller than the othors, is 

* The sound of this word resembles Naiyu, 
dHsttUy tee or 


* Durshiitiu, fxOjBi 
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considered as the most able. The other commentators 
lived not many years after him. 

The learned men of Bengal are proud of the honour of 
considering this philosopher, who was born at NQdeeya, 
as their countryman : the following legends are current 
respecting him : When arrived at Mit’hila, to prosecute 
his studies under yachusputee-mishrij, it is said, that he 
attained at once the seat next to his teacher, rising over 
the heads of all the other students. Pakshu-dhiirii-mi- 
shrii, a very celebrated Ny'aya^iku pundit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Hindoosl - 
hanii, arrived with a great retinue, elephants, camels, 
servants, &c. at Nudeey^. The people collecting around 
him, he asked them who was the most learned roan in 
those parts; they gave the honour to Shiromtinee, who 
was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutions in 
the Ganges; Pukshu, on seeing him, pronounced this 
couplet : * 


How sunk in darkness Gour* must be. 
Whose sage is blind Shiromtinee.”5 


He then sent to the raja, challenging all the learned men 
at his court to a disputation ; but Shiromiinee completely 
overcame his opponent, and Mishru retired from the con- 
troversy acknowledging the superiority of the blind Shi- 
romunee ^ 

Jugiideeshti tdrkaliinkaru and Gddhadhuru, two learn- 
ed men ofNudeeya, ba\e written comments on Shiromti- 
nee, which are extensively read in Bengal. Other com- 

* The nwne for Bengal. * This pflndit had lost the sight of one cyc. 

^ ThU latter storf is sometimes related in terms different from these. 
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raents are used in different parts of Hindoost’hand ; but 
in MiTbila the work of JBhdvanundu is preferred. The 
Nyayu durshunu is chiefly studied in Bengal and Mit’hila. 
Almost every town in Bengal contains some Nyajajiku 
schools, though they are most numerous at JNildeeya, 
Trivenee and Vasvariya. There are in Nddeeya not less 
than fifty or sixty schools : that over which Shivu-natV 
hu-vidya-vachusputee presides, contains not less than one 
hundred students. Indeed, the NyayQ has obtained so 
decided a pr^-eminence over all the diirshunQs now stu- 
died in these parts, that it is read by nine students in 
ten, while the other durshunus are scarcely read at all. 
The truth is, that this is the only system of philosophy 
which in Bengal has remained popular after so many 
revolutions *, at the festivals, he who can best dispute 
on the first principles ot philosophical research as 
taught in the Nyayu, receives the highest homage, the 
most honourable seat, and the richest presents. He who 
is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is 
always placed on a lower seat: yet the Nyayayikii is ac- 
quainted with only the very first rudiments of what 
was taught by his learned ancestors. 

As this is the only system of philosophy studied at pre- 
sent in Bengal, it may not be uninteresting to mention the 
different works read in these Nyayayikii schools : The 
first work put into the hands of the student, and which 
he commits to memory, is either the Bhasha-piirichedii, or 
the KilnadG-bhashyu. From these works, and the instruc- 
tions of the master, the student is taught all those logical 
terms by which nature in all its parts is described. After 
this he commits to memory the Fyaptee-pdnchiikii, by 
Shiromiinee, from which he learns to reason from an ef- 
fect to its cause ; and with this work is read the comment 
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of Jugudeeshti. After this the Siddhantu-lQkshuniS, by 
Shiromunee, and its comment by Jiigudeeshu; which 
contain answers to the objections made against the proofs 
of the reality of invisible things derived from inference. 
The student next reads the Poorvu-pilkshu, a work con- 
taining objections to the arguments of the Vyaptee-pQn- 
chhkii ; and replies to these objections. The next work 
explained to the student is the Vyudhee kurunii-dhurma- 
vGchinnabhavu, by Shiromunee, and comments by Jugu- 
deeshQj Mut’hooranat’hu, and others : these works also 
are confined to the proofs of the existence of the first 
cause from created objects. The next work read is V y- 
aptee-gruhopiiyiij a work on the means of obtaining the 
knowledge of proof arising from inference ; and after this 
PQkshuta, a work on the union of things necessary to 
produce proofs of a first cause; Pilramiirshtij a similar 
work; Samanyii-lukshund, on proofs from similarity of 
species ; Visheshd-vyaptee, on proofs arising from the 
distinctions of*things ; Visheshd-nirooktee ; Unoomitee, 
on proofs from inference; Vadart’hd, on the meaning of 
terras ; uvdydvd, five questions on the evidence arising 
from the union of cause and effectj with their answers; 
Nungvadd, a discourse on negatives ; Shdktee-vadd, on 
sounds ; Moktee-vadd, on final liberation ; Vyootputtee- 
vadd, on the causes of things ; Vidhee-vadd, on the meaning 
of terms; Pramany d-vadd, on credible evidence ; Oopadhee- 
vadhd, on the meaning of terms. The last work read is the 
Koosoomanjdlee, by Oodd^dnacharyd.* — It must not be 
supposed, that every student reads all these works, or that 
every teacher is capable of giving instructions on them 
all : to proceed through the whole series occupies a youth 
at least twelve years. He who has pursued these studies 

* The Hindoos consider this work as that which overthrew the h^esy of 
the Bouddhils. 

q2 
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to their close, is spoken of with admiration, thus, He 
has read even the Koosoomanjulee.” With the above- 
mentioned works various comments are used, according 
to the will of the teacher. 

An extract from the work of Vishwii-nat’hii-siddhantil 
will give a still clearer view of the subjects taught in 
these schools : 

The whole material sj^stem may be comprized in the 
terms existence and non-existence. Existence includes 
live ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and con- 
stituent parts. Non-existence includes four ideas ; that 
which does not yet exist; tlrat which is wanting; that 
which may be destroyed, and that which never existed. 

The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known 
all things. — Things, qualities, actions, and species are 
numerous.— Things include, matter, water, light, air, 
vacuum,, time, space, life, and spirit. — Qualities belong 
only to things, and comprehend form, taste, smell, touch, 
numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, great- 
ness, distance, intellect, happiness, error, desire, envy, 
anxiety, weight, softness, fluidity, habit, works of merit 
and demerit, and sound. — Action includes, throwing up- 
wards, throwing downwards, drawing towards, opening 
and going. 

There 2n*e three causes of things : the material cause, 
as thread for weaving cloth ; the incidental cause, as the 
stick with which the potter’s wheel is turned, and the 
efficient cause, as the wheel upon which earthen ware 
is formed. Material causes belong only to the primary 
elements. Of the primary elements, four are essential to 
every form of existence, matter, water, light, and ain 
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To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, belong priority, 
succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuunj, 
and the quarters, belong universality and extension. To 
matter and light belong heaviness, juices, and liquids. To 
wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, and swiftness. To light be- 
long contact, number, measure, kind, union, separation, 
priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To wa- 
ter belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, swiftness, fluidity^ heaviness, 
form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the pre- 
ceding thirteen qualities, except softness ; and smell is to 
be added. 

To the animal soul belong wisdom, joy, sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, care, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 

To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, 
kind, union, and separation. To vacuum belong the pre- 
ceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong num- 
ber, measure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. 
To the mind belong priority, succession, number, mea- 
sure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter 
belong smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet, 
bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, perishableness and 
imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

The visible world is divided into three parts; viz. 
1. bodies^ viviparous, oviparous, and equivocal generation, 
as in the earth, and by the rays of the sun ; 2. mernierSy as 
the mind, the eyes, the nose, the eai-s, the tongue, add the 
skin ; the band, the foot, the voice, and the organs of ge- 

Q 3 
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neration and excretion ; 3, the Jive objects of sense^ includ- 
ing every material object. 

To water belong whiteness, sweetness, coldness, soft- 
ness, fluidity, perishableness [the gross mass] and impe- 
rishableness [atoms]. Its properties are ascertained by 
the taste. From the dew to the collected waters of the 
great deep, all is included in this description ; but the 
birth-place of waters is unknown. To light belong heat, 
radiant whiteness, malleable ness, perishableness, and 
imperishableness. Light is comprehended by the sight, 
and is found in fire, gold, &c. Air is neither hot nor cold, 
its progression is crooked, it is perishable and imperisha- 
ble, is known by contact, exists in every thing from the 
animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary 
to the production of sound; it is indivisible, but may be 
said to exist in separate receptacles. Time gives birth 
to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the 
past and the future, and is indi\isible; the divisions of 
time are mere accidents. The quarters arp indivisible, 
unchangeable ; their use is to ascertain objects near or 
distant ; their division is merely accidental. 

Spirit presides over the senses. Every action has its 
proper agent ; the body does not possess the principle of 
motion, as is proved from the state of the dead. The opi- 
nion of those who aflSrm, that the members form the ac- 
tive principle, is proved to be fallacious from the cases of 
the blind, &c. Others affirm, that mind is the source of 
life and motion : but if this were the case, when this fa- 
culty was pursuing some distant object, the body would 
become inanimSte. Yet some cause must exist, for there 
is no effect without a cause ; and therefore there is some 
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invisible resident in the body, which directs all its mo- 
tions. An objector urges, that he regards no proof which 
is not cognizable by the senses. The Nyaya\iku replies, 
that in many cases., the proof of facts must be deriv^ed from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot mo^e, bid 
the charioteer is concealed : he however imiiKcliately 
concludes that there is a driver, since a chariot w'as never 
known to move itself. It is therefore concluded, tint in 
all living bodies theie must he an animating principle ; 
and that that which excites to the pi ide of separate exis- 
tence, must be this animabng principle. The existence 
of this principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recol- 
lection. Evidence is of foi*! kinds, that derived from the 
senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. 
The five senses apprehend the form." of things, also of 
scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, and are under the con- 
troul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses.* and, 
without their ascistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, and care. Beside the evidence of the senses, 
men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty 
of reason : The Supreme Being knows every thing in 
consequence of his omni'^cience ; pious ascetic« know the 
secrets of things by communications from the deity. 

That a first cause exists is inferred from the nature of 
things, and from the impossibility of an effect witliout a 
cause; hence things invisible are pro\ed to exist from 
those which are visible ; but the objector says, this is not 
always sure proof, for the same effect is seen to arise out 
of different causes, therefore it is necessary to shew, that: 
the effects you mention can only arise from a certain de- 
fined cause. Such an objector is referred to the imiveise 
as a proof of the existence of an infinite power. 
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Evidence arises also from sound : when a person hears, 
the sound coai), all thepropcUies of tin. t animal tjie form- 
ed in the mind; he understands vvha^ is meant, from his 
knowledge of the term ; that is, from the power of rounds 
to convey ideas^ and from his knowledge of peculiar forms 
of expression. It is also necessary, where ^ouiul is admit* 
ted as e\idence5 that the hearer should understand the 
desig.. of the speaker ; the propriety of his expressions ; 
the necessity of order in the arr.mgement of words ; and 
possess a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 

Ideas are received into tlie mind separately, never in 
a congregated state. If in any case there is a retention 
of ideaSj it is in the calculation of numbers. 

Our conceptions of things are of four kinds, certain, 
uncertain, mistaken, and those formed by comparison. 
Another kind may be added, arising from ridicule.^ 

Should it be objected, that we are to regard nothing 
but the evidence of the senses, it is replied, that it is im- 
possible not to acknowledge the evidence of sounds, other- 
wise it would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. 
Where the evidence arising from inference is not admit- 
ted, the non-appearance of a thing would be ' uivalent 
to non-existence, and a writing would be no proof of the 
existence of the writer. Some add another comparison, 
to establish the same mode of proof: such a person is ve- 
ry corpulent, but it is certain that he never eats during 
the day : it is clear then, though no one sees him, that he 
must eat during the night. 

^ This seems to be equivalcat to the fceuliment, that lidicule is the test 
of truth. 
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Visible things are capable of fornij taste, contact, scent, 
priority, succession, fluidity, heaviness, coldness, and 
swiftness. Invisible things include merit, demerit, care, 
reason, &c. To both visible and invisible things belong 
number, measure, union, and separation. Some of these 
qualities exist in only one form of matter, and others in 
many ; union, separation, nnmber, &c. belong to many ; 
but sound and reason only to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heavi- 
ness, and measure, possess the properties of the things 
from which they are derived, as long as they continue in 
tiieir natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties 
which belong to invisible objects, arise from circum- 
stances separate from the natural cause. 

When the mind casts oflT for a time its connection with 
the senses, and retires into a vein in the breast called 
Medhya, sleej) succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects 
is called wakefulness. When the mind enters a certain 
part of the vein above-mentioned, profound sleep takes 
place. 

Knowledge is of two kinds, certain and false. The 
latter consists in pronouncing a thing to be different from 
what it really is ; and belongs both to religion and to dif- 
ferent forms of matter : one man declares matter and spi- 
rit to be one; another, by a fault of vision, mistakes an 
object tbrougli distance. In fact, this false knowledge is 
to be referred to the difficulty of identifying objects or 
facts, and ascertaining the reality of their existence. 
False knowledge is alwajs founded in error. Certain 
knowledge needs no definition. 
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Joy^and sorrow arise out of religion and irreliglon. In- 
ducements, such as future rewards and punishments, mubt 
be held out, that the person may resemble the child de- 
sirous of the breast for its own nourishment, and become 
anxious to practise religious duties. To this he must add 
confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and 
the firmest hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoid- 
ing that despair which cuts the sinews of all exei lion. 

Thought and swiftness form the habit of mind. 

Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future 
misery. 

Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throat; 
both are formed in the air, Tho^e foiined in the vacuum 
of the ear, follow each other, falling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding sounds are not drowned by those which 
follow. Sounds do not die ; if they did, we should not 
be capable of recollecting them : all soundsi are of similar 
origin. 

Absorption includes everlasting, umnixed, unbounded 
happiness. 

He who exists in all the forms mentioned by philo- 
sophers — he is God. 

SECT. XXIII . — Works of this Philosophy still extant, 

m 

Goulumu-sootrd, the original sentences or aphorisms^ 
of Goutumu. — Nyayii-sootrii-teeka, a comment on the 
sootras.— A commentary on ditto, by Varddham^nil. — 
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ShQshtidhiiru, another commentary on the sootrus. — 
Goutumu-bhasshyu-teeka, a comment on an abridgment 
of Goutumu. — Sootropuskaru, an explanation of the 
sootrhs. — ^Nyayu-sootruvrittee, remarks on the Nyayh- 
sootrhs. 

Unoomanu-khundu, apart of the sootrus on proofs of 
the evidence of things derived from inference. A com- 
ment on dittOj by Shiromtinee. — Unoomanu-khiindu- 

o U 

vadart’Jiiij remarks on the XJnoomanu-khundu. — Unoo- 
manalokiij by Muheshwuru. — tlnoomanu-praraanyti-va- 
du, by Bhuvanundii. — unoomanu-deedhitee-vyakhya, by 
the same author. — Unoomitee-khundunu. — Unoomitee- 
phramhrshu-vicharii. — Oopadhee-vadu.riihusyu, a com- 
ment on the Unooraanu-khtindu, by Gudadhurti. — Ano- 
ther comment, by Mut’hooranaFhii — An explanatory 
treatise on the above, by Bhtivanilndu. — A comment by 
Khrishnubhhttu on the comment of Juffudeeshu relative 

o ^ ^ 

to this chapter. — Unoonianu-nirasu, on the rejection 
of inference as a mode of proof. 

Prutukshu-khhndu, another chapter of the sootrus, on 
the evidence of the senses, — A comment on ditto by Shi- 
roraunee. — An explanation of the same work. — PrQtuk- 
shh-pGrishishtu, further remarks on the Prutukshh-khiin- 
dS. — A comment on the Prhtukshaloku, by Mut’hoora- 
nat’hu. — PrUthkshu-vadu, on the evidence of the senses. 

Shtibdh-khhndii, another chapter of the ^sootriis, on 
the evidence of oral testimony. — A comment by Mut’- 
hoora-nat’hii. — Shhbdalokh. — Turkh-prhkashh-shhbdu- 
khndu, a comment. — ShQbdu-mtinee-tipunee. 


Chin tarn hnee, on the evidences of the senses, <m that 
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aiisins? om inference, from comparison, and from oral 
testunoux —A comment on ditto, by Roochee-dtittii. 

Koosoomanjiilee, by Ooduyunacbaryu, on the divine 
nature. 


jVyaju-leemxucee, by Shree-Biilliibhil. — ^Leelaviitee- 
vivekTi, l.eelavuiee-vrittee, and LeeiavQtee-oopayu, on 
the opinions of the Noiyayikus. — A comment on the last 
work, b> Vurdhumanii. — Leeiavhtee, by Shiromiinee.-~» 
Leciavutee-teeka, a comment on ditto* 

Deedhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromunee.-— A 
comment on the work of Shiromilnee, by Juyii-Ramu. — 
Another called vyakha. — Others by Jhghdeeshil, Giidad- 
htirii, and Muhadevfi* — A comment by Krishnii'bhiittdi 
on the comment of Giidadhhrii. 

Shngshtiyanoomitee, and Siingsbuyanoomitee-vadart^- 
hii, on conjecture.— A comment on the Nyayh-miiktt- 
rfindii. — Vyootputtee, a work by Gudadliuiu. — Kiith« 
koddharu. — A comment on TurkU-bhasha, by Gouree- 
Kantu. — N yay il-koustoobhii, an explanation of the Nyayh 
doctrines.-N)ayu-tiitwu chintaraunee-prtikasha, thoughts 
on the essence of the Nyayh philosophy. — A comment on 
the Siddhantu-tutwu, by Gokoolu-nat’htl-oopadhyayii.~ 
Prfttya^uttee-vicharu, on the evidence arising from com- 
parison. -Nuvyii-mutu-vadart’hii, on new opinions. — 
Badhii- bucldhee, on certain ^ nowledge — Vishtiytita- 
vicharu* on evidence arising from visible objects. — 
Phksbiita-vadharUhu, syllogisms on cause and eflFect* — 
Turku-bhasha-sarh-munjhree, a compilation. — Mtingiilii^ 
vadart’hii, a work on the invocations prefixed to Hindoo 
writifigs. — Samtigree-vadart’hfi, on the means of obtain- 
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ing philosophical knowledge. — conmoient on the Nfing- 
vadiij on negativesj by Jugudecshutiirkalfinkartt. — 
Mooktaviilee-deepikaj a comment on the Mooktavfilee. 
— ^Another work bearing this title by Piikshiidhtirii- 
mishru. — Ulunkaru-ptiriskaru, a work on the meaning of 
terms. — Pfidart’hti-tiltwaviilokti, a similar work.— Voish-» 
eshiku-sootropuskaru, the meaning* of the VoishdshikQ 
sootrus. — Nyay u-siddhantu-munjuree, a nosegay of proofs 
respecting the Nyayu. — Turkii bhashii-prukashii, a simi- 
lar work. — Alokiij (light) a name like that of the Star or 
the Sun news-papers. — Shuktee-vicharu, on the meaning 
of sounds. — Drivyiikiriinavulce, on the nature of sub- 
stances. — ^Nyayu-pramanytt-miinjuree-teeka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Narayvnti. — Pudil-vyakhya-rhtnakiirfi, 
on the meaning of words.— Vishishth-voishishtyti-bodhii, 
a similar work. — SamanyMfikshilna-vadart’hh, ditto. — 
Pramanyfivadii, on the four proofs of things. — Koosoo- 
manjiilee-mukiirtindii, on the divine nature. — A comment 
on ditto* — Vrvrittee-koosoomanjttlee-karika-vyokhya, a 
similar work. — Vyapteevadhii-rtihiisyu, on the causes of 
things. — Karukii-chiikru, on the six parts of speech.— 
Nyayu-siddhantu-munjilree-shubdtt-purichedii, an abridg- 
ment of the terms used in the Nyayii. — Tatphryii-sundtir- 
bhii-nyaru, on the meaning of words.- Vurdhilmanil 
kirijnavulec-prukashii, on different philosophical opinions. 
— NyayQ-stinksh^pu, a short abridgment of the Nyayii 
philosophy. — Oopiikrumu-vadu, on the grounds of dis- 
pute. — Purututwii-prukashika, on the essence of the 
Nyayfi. — PSdart’hu-chundrika, on the meaning of terms. 
— Nyayu-pudart’hu-deepika, an abridgment. — Nyayii* 
mookta-vulee, a similar work. — Mookta-vhlee-prSkashii, 
ditto. — PSdart'hu-deepika, ditto.— SiddhantQmunj iirec- 
tceka, a comment on the Siddhantu-mtinjiircc. — Nyayu- 
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saruj an abridgment. — TatpQrju-deepika, a conment on 
ditto. — Goonu-kiruna-vuleej on the ^4 goonii — Nyayu" 
sungruhu, by Rixghoo-nat’hii — Nyayii-tutwalokil, an 
abridgment. — Tutwu-viveku-moolii, ditto. — A comment 
on ditto. — Niikshutru-vada-viilee, on astronomical terms. 
— Nyayu-varttiku-teeka, a short comment. — Sttnnee-^ 
kiirshu-vadii, on the union of visible objects with the 
senses.— Nyayu-mookta^vulee-teekaj by Muha-devii. — 
GnanQ-vadii, on the knowledge of realities. — Uvujuvh- 
ruhtisyu, on conducting disputes syllogistically.~Nyayu- 
punchupiidika-suteekuj a similar work with a commentary. 
— Siddhantii-ruhiisyu. — Prht’huma-vyootpuftee-vicharfij 
on the nature of sounds. — The second part of ditto. — 
Nyayu-varttiku-tatpiiryu-teeka, by Vachilsputee-mishrii. 
— Loukikti-nyayu-rutnakuruj by RQghoo-nat’hG. — Sung- 
skarii-vicharu, the arrangement of sounds. — Sutyiipudar- 
t’hii, the arrangement of things. — Priishustu-padii- 
bhashyti, a comment on the Priishustd-vadu. — Nyayu- 
vadhart’hu, on the doctrines of the Nyayu. — Kiinadii- 
bhashariitnu, a work on terras, by Khnadti. — Bhasha- 
ptirichedii, by Vishwh-Nat’hti-Punchanunii, on the names 
of things. — Nyayu-mooiu-piiribhasha, a comment on the 
Nyayti-moolu, by Seerii-devti. 

SECT. XXIV. — Translation of the sootrus of Goutumu 

in an abridged form^ as explained by Vishwu-NaVhu^ 

Siddhantu, 

There ai*e sixteen parts [piidart’hus] connected w'ith 
the discussion of a proposition, viz. 1. prumand, 2. prd- 
m^yu, 3. sungshdyii, 4. pruyojunu, 5. drishtantd, 6. sid- 
dhantd, 7. uvuyuvii, 8. turkkd, 9. nirnuyd, 10. vadd, 
11. jdlpd, 12. vitunda, IS. hetwa-bhasu, 14. chuld, 
15. ja^ee, and 16. nigrdhu-st’hanu. He who obtains the 
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true knowledge of these things will secure liberation 
[that is, he will be able bj them to establish from infe- 
rence the undoubted existence of God]. 

Vishwu'Nat’hu first explains the reason why Goutumti, 
in his sootrus, places the proofs [prilmanu] of things be- 
fore he describes the object [prumeyii] respecting which 
proof is sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state 
of uncertainty until its existence is proved ; but that after 
its existence is clearly ascertained, the desire to be ac- 
quainted with it, is formed in the mind. Still it is neces- 
sary that the proofs of the existence of an object should 
admit of no contradiction, but be clear and perfect. In 
order to establish these proofs, all doubts [sungshtiyii] 
should be cleared up, add the necessity [pruyojQnQ] of 
the existence of the object be made manifest, especially 
by proofs from comparison [drishtantii]. The argument 
will then amount to certainty [siddhantu]. Still, two 
opponents discuss the matter in dispute through five 
points [fiviiyuvu] of argument [lurkku], and from this 
arises decision [nirnilyu]. The dispute [vadu] is again 
resumed fjulpu], and continued by the opponent, who 
still urges vain objections [vitunda] against the offered 
reasons [hetwa-bhasQ], and uses various deceptions [chil- 
lu], alledging, that the cause in hand belongs not to the 
thing [jatee] to which it is assigned. The whole ends in 
putting to silence [nigvuhii-st’hanu] the opponent. 

After the acquisition of the knowledge above-mentioned 
[of the existence of God, by inference, through these 
piidart’htis], the person under its influence constantly 
meditates on spirit, and thus destroys all false ideas, 
though he still continues subject to the fruits of birth. 
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and olftains liberation only by degrees. In <bc> progress 
of obtaining liberation, first, false ideas from whicn desire 
arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit and de- 
merit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with 
them the cause of birth, as well as the body and all its 
sorrows : then follows liberation. 

There are four kinds of evidence [^rumanii] : that of 
the senses, that arising from inference, from comparison, 
and from testimony. The evidence denominated prtitiik- 
shu, or that derived from the senses, or from the percep- 
tion of an object known before, does not admit of mis- 
take or uncertainty. The evidence termed Unoomanii 
[inference] is of three kinds viz. Poorvilvtlt, or the infe- 
rence of the effect from the cause; 2. Sbeshuvut, or the 
inference of the cause from the effect; and 3. Sanianyoto- 
drishtQng. The first kind is thus illustrated : fi ora the 
sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn th 't there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by<rinfer4 n g from 
the swell of a river, that rain has descended. other 

kind of inference, which has no immediate connection 
with cause and effect, happens w^hen a person sees some- 
thing, and, having ascertained it to be composed of earth, 
denominates it a thing (drivyu). The capacity possessed 
by things of receiving a denomination, forms another 
ground of inference, as does the essential difference sub- 
sisting between things, a'?, such an animal cannot be a 
sheep, it therefore must be a deer, for it has large liorns»- 
The evidence denominated oopucnaiiu, aribcs from com- 
paiison or similarity. The words (testimony ) of a faithful 
person are termed shiibdU, of which there ar' '>io kinds, 
one capable of present proof, and the other that which 
awaits completion from the events of a future state. 
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2. How many things [^pritmej/uj are there respecting 
which evidence is sought? The answer is^ spirit, bodj, 
the senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, nmiinu or 
mind, excitation, error, transmigration, the consequences 
of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit is that which is 
distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and 
knowledge. The body is that in which are found, pursuit, 
the senses, joy, and sorrow.^ The separate capacity of 
smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the senses. 
The senses are derived from, and employed upon, the five 
primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, 
the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and 
sound. Intellect is the same as knowledge. The faculty 
that receives ideas separately, is called miinii. The ex- 
citation which a person feels when about to speak, or to 
act, or to form ideas, is called priivrittee. Desire, envy, 
fascination, &c. which also excite to action, are called 
faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the 
person obtain^ liberation, is called pretyiibhavu, or trans- 
migration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of 
this perpetual subjection to birth and death will seek li- 
beration. Some affirm, that death is to be identified with 
the completion of those enjoyments or sufferings which 
result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births ; others call the dissolution of the union 
between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others 
contend, that death is merely the dissolution of the body. 
Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal soul 
and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present 
acts of religion and irreligion which arise out of desire 

* The commentators observe here, that joj and sonow do not properly 
Viclong to body, for they are not found in a dead hotly ; but that 
meaning must have been, that joy and sorrow belong to spirit a« clothed w ith 
a body. 

K 
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and errcM'. Some saj, that the very body, the senses, and 
the faculties' also, are the fruits of actions. Sorrow is 
identified with pain. Pleasure arises out of pain ; and 
hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of 
the animal soul consists in its entire emaneipation from 
sorrow, and from birth. 

3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of 
an object, is denominated sungshuyu^ as when a person, 
seeinga cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust 
or of smoke. This may arise from there being in the ob- 
ject before us both common and extraordinary properties, 
or from difference in testimony respecting it, or from 
doubts whether the judgment we/orm of the thing be cor- 
rect or not. This siingshiiyti is removed, when, of two 
contradictory ideas, one is preferred. 

4. That object which desire of enjoyment has made 
necessary, is denominated prudhanu-pruyqunu. That 
which is secondary, or an assisting ’cause in obtaining a 
good, is denominated uprudhanu-pruyojunu. 

5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact 
and satisfies an objector, is called drishtantu. 

6. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of 
the shastru, is called siddhantu^ as is likewise the decision 
where two opponents come to an agreement, as well 
as when a certain interpretation meets with universal 
consent. This latter is the case when none of the shas- 
trus give a different meaning, but all agree in the mean- 
ing assigned, and also when a person is able to bring 
the evidence of others in favour of his own opinion. 
When file establishment of one truth equally establishes, 
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without contradiction^ a second, it is called iidhiktiriinil- 
siddhantu. When a person describes a fact in figurative 
language, but when the meaning is admitted by all to be 
incontrovertible, this is termed ubhyoopugumii-siddhanti!. 

7. Uxu^uvu includes priitigna, hetoo, oodahurtind, 
oopunuyu, and nigrundnu. A simple proposition is de- 
nominated prdtignu ; that which is offered to establish a 
proposition receives the name of hetoo ; the proofs by 
which this hetoo is made good, are called oodahdrund ; 
that which strengthens these proofs is oopundyu ; the 
summing up of these proofs, shewing the establishment of 
the proposition, is termed nigurnunu. 

8. Categorical reasoningis termed turkku^ and is thus 
conducted : If there be no cause, there can be no efiect 
Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author 
lajs down four similar undeniable propositions. 

9. When in a*n argument a person overcomes his op? 
ponent, and establishes his own proposition, this is termed 
nirnuyu* 

10. The simple discussion of a subject through a series 
of propositions is called vada. In this case a moderator 
is not necessary ; but when the parties enter into close 
discussion, and examine each other’s arguments, a mode- 
rator is requisite : a moderator should possess a clear un- 
derstanding, he should be experienced in argument, ca- 
pable of patient and sober attention, ready in reply, fear- 
less of conclusions, of solid judgment, acceptable to all, 
impartial, and religious. Further, seeing that God has 
placed iu our nature a disposition to err, and that at 
times a sudden incapacity for judgment seizes a pcrwi, 

^ 11 2 
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therefore in the discussions of learned men several mode^ 
rators should always be appointed. 

IL When a disputant takes up the argument of his op- 
ponent and attempts a reply in a solid discussioDj it is 
called jidpu. He first objects to the proposition as incor- 
rect, and then to the proofs as insufficient. He moreover 
supplies a new proposition, and shews^ that it accords 
with certain opinions; and must be true. He adds a 
number of heterogeneous untenable observationsy which 
he endeavours to defend, till he repeats merely what he 
had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, he 
enquire^ why every thing he urges is objected to, and 
asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the argu- 
ment. This, however, is merely a pretext to conceal his 
defeat, and his incapacity of making further reply. The 
moderator now reproves him. 

1$. A person’s thus continuing to object to the argu- 
ment of another, through a mere desire*^ of victory, is 
termed vitimda vadu. 

IS. In JwtzocMiasu there are five divisions, viz. sttvyiib^ 
bicharu, virooddhti, siitprfitipukshu, Hsiddhee, and vadhiS. 
The assignment of a plausible though false reason to 
establish a proposition, is called hetwa-bhasii. Agree- 
ment as well as disagreement in locality between the 
cause and the effect, is termed stiv^iibhicharii, of which 
this is one of three instances. When a person contends 
that smok^ must exist in a certain place, because that 
place contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, 
for from a red hot bar of iron smoke does not proceed. 
When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it 
h cajled virooddbu, as when he says, I saw an object» 
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and a«certainp * that it was a man, because it ha’d four 
legs. Wiien tno reasons, which appear equally strong, 
but one of which is false, are connected with a propo- 
sition, this is termed sutprutipukshS- This applies to 
the attempts to prove that there is no God, in which the 
mere arguments may appear to be equally strong on both 
sides. When the proof of a proposition is not in itself 
decisive, but needs to be established by proof, it is called 
usiddhee, in which also there are three divisions. When 
the proofs olfered in favour of a proposition, instead of 
establishing its truth, tend to overturn it, this is called 
vadhd. 

14. Of chulu there are^three kinds, viz. vak-chiilu, 
samany u-chuld, and oopdchanl-chdld. The first exists 
when a sentence capable of a double meaning, or of 
convening an erroneous idea, as, a person affirms that 
kine have horns, when it may be objected that a calf has 
no horns. The second, when a person speaks in too 
general a manner, as, when he says such an object can be 
accomplished by man ; to which it may be objected, that 
it cannot be done by a lame man. The third is realized 
when a person, calling one thing by the name of another, 
says, The market is very noisy,” intending to say, that 
the people assembled in the market are very noisy. 

15. When a person is unable to support an argument, 
but, on the contrary, lays himself open to refutation, it 
is called jatee* 

16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in 
argument as to be reproached by his judges, it is called 
ntgruhu^sfhanu* 
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[Here the explanation of the sixteen piidart’htis is 
closed, and the author, beginning with sungshuyu, the 
third pudart’hu, replies to objections.] 

An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from 
similar or dissimilar properties, for, if a person sees a 
horse at a distance, but knows not whether it be a horse 
oral! ass, still he pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa. 
To this Gouturnii replies, that in speaking of doubt, he 
meant to confine it to a case in which similar properties, 
imperceptibility of dilference, and want of decision of 
mind, were united. This opponent now adds, that nei- 
ther in these circumstances can doubt arise, and asks? 
where this uncertainty and want of conception are found, 
in the object seen? or in the mind ? It must be in the 
mind; and if these things exist in the mind, then every 
thing will be in a state of uncertainty, Gouttimu again 
explains, and says, that where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of difference, doubt will exist. 
It is true, the mind is subject to the evidence of the 
senses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive disco- 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that he admits not the evidence 
asseited to arise from prfitukshu, unoonianti, ooptimanti, 
and shubdu. The senses were created to give the know- 
ledge of objects : therefore objects must have existed be- 
fore the senses, and independently of them, for there 
would htfve been no reason in creating the medium of 
knowledge, had there not been something upon which 
this medium should be exercised. You before affirmed, 
he adds, that w hen the senses become exercised on an ob- 
that olgect becomes known (priitiikshii), but as all 
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objects necessarily existed before the senses, the senses 
could not be necessary to their existence. Priimanu 
(proof) must be common to past, present, and future time ; 
but, according to your acknowledgement, there was a 
time when it did not exist. If you say, that objects and 
the evidence of their existence exist at once, this also is 
mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually ; as, 
first, the names of things are given ; then this name is 
sounded ; the sound is to be heard; its meaning is to be 
understood, and after this the knowledge of the thing is 
obtained. To all this Goutdraii replies, If jou maintain 
that nothing is capable of proof, I would ask whence you 
will obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing 
can be proved ? therefore you stand condemned by your 
own argument. The opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning ; but that he meant to affirm, that 
there was no such thing as substance; that every thing 
was vacuum ; and that therefore objects, and the evidence 
of their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be 
admitted in an accommodated sense. Gouttlmu shews, 
that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates his argu- 
ment by the example of a drum, which must have had an 
existence before the sound which proceeds from it reaches 
the ear : here the proof is sound, and the object of proof 
the drum; but in the instance of the sun displaying ob- 
jects, we have first the proof, or the manifester, the sun, 
and next the things manifested, visible objects ; another 
proof arises from fire and smoke, both which exist at the 
same moment. Wherefore, from hence it is manifest, 
that wherever the proof of things can be united to that 
which is to be proved, such proof will be established. 
The proof derived from the senses only is next objected 
to, and the understanding, it is contended, is the c^ily pro- 
per witness. Goutumu admits, that the understanding is 

K 4 
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the most proper witness; but still contends, that the 
senses, as supplying proof of things, must be admitted 
also as witnesses. The objector now urges, that by the 
acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessary to 
confirm the testimony of the senses, the imperfection of 
the evidence of the senses is acknowledged, their testi- 
mony not being self-sufficient- .Should it be maintained, 
he continues, that the senses alone are competent to sup- 
ply sufficient evidence of things, might 1 not affirm, that 
there is no need to search for evidence, things hav ing their 
own evidence in themselves ? GoutiJmfi savs, the evidence 
which relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs 
support, and that which is in itself decisive ; a lamp de- 
pends upon the sight of others for manifestation, but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherenf energy, so that other 
assistance is unnecessary. 

Respecting the evidence of the senses, it is farther ob- 
jected, that as the senses depend upon uniop, to spirit for 
the power they possess, their being called evidence is not 
to be admitted. Goutiimii admits, that the union of 
spirit is necessary, but tliat this does not affect the argu- 
ment, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as 
space and time; but spirit merely assists in forming gene- 
ral ideas; the senses individuate objects. A man in a 
state of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder ; 
in this instaticc the ear alone is the means of evidence, for 
the sen'-es and spirit had no intercourse at the time ; so 
also when a person in deep thought is suddenly surprized 
by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense of 
feeling, and afierwards spirit is awakent J to a sense of 
danger. It is still olgected, that these illustrations are 
false, for very often, when a person’s thoughts are intense- 
ly fixed^n an object, the senses do not assist him in dis- 
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coverinfl: fra which may be practised upon him : to 
this GoiUfirau replies, that this is a mere accidental fault, 
arisiiJg from intense abstraction or occupation of mind. 
Again, the objector pleads, that what Goutiimii calls the 
evidence of the senses is merely inference, for that every 
object is seen only imperfectly, and therefore a great part 
of what is known about it must be from inference. Gou- 
tumii say's, the constituent parts of any thing, though not 
seen distinctly, form a united whole, for eveiy part is es- 
sential to the whole. 

The author next discusses the proofs of things arising 
from inference. An opponent thus objects to inference 
from effects : a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, 
that there has been rain-; but it may have happened that 
this swell has been caused by the breaking down of an 
embankment. GoutSrafi replies, that the increase of a 
river through an obstruction being removed is but small ; 
but that the sfvell of a river from the rains is prodigious. 

The objector next calls upon GoutfimG to establish the 
proposition, that the proofe of things apply to time as 
past, present, and to come, and maintains, that present 
time is a non-entity : we can never say, Time is ; while 
we are uttering the words, it is gone. Goutiimu contends, 
that if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor 
the future can be maintained, for they belong to each 
other ; and the very idea of any thing being present or 
visible necessarily belongs to present time. • 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector en- 
quires whether this comparison be partial or whether it 
extend to the whole form of the thing by which the CQmpa- 
rison is made ? If it should be said, that comparison cm- 
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braces the whole of the object, then jou will b^ compelled 
to compai e a cow with a cow, things of the same form and 
species one with another. If it be said, that the compari- 
son must nearly meet in all parts, then you must compare 
a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate compa- 
rison. If it be said, the comparison may resemble in 
some small measure the object alluded to, it will be the 
comparison of a grain of mustard-seed with Soomeroo. 
To all this Goutiimfi thus replies, the comparison for 
which I contend is that which is ever perfect, as that be- 
tween the moon and the human face. The objector, 
taking up the argument of the Voisheshikh-school, now 
contends, that what Goutumu calls proof from comparison 
is the same thing as proof from inference. Goutumii, on 
the other hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction 
between inference and comparison ; that when proof is to 
be derived from inference, it is necessary that there 
should be entire union between the cause and the effect ; 
but this is not necessary to establish a proof from compa- 
rison. Still, however, he acknowledges that there is 
some agreement between comparison and inference. 

The objector denies, that sound can be considered as 
forming a distinct medium of proof, and pleads, that it is 
the same as inference ; that sound is the cause, and that 
the meaning is inseparably united to it, and inferred from 
it. Gouthmu denies the existence of this inseparable 
union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn 
is called by us jiivti, but by the mlechchus hunkoo ; the 
proof from scwnd therefore cannot belong to inference. 
When a person is commanded to bring any thing to another 
he does not understand the words by inference, but 
attends to their literal meaning ; and it is in this form 
that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce 
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of lifej and respecting invisible objects : in the latter case, 
the shastru is that which gives efficacy to sound. The ob- 
jector here says, Your shastru is false, for the benefits it 
promises are not realized; atfd the methods it takes 
to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove that it 
is false. Goutumii reminds the objector, that the shastru 
holds forth invisible blessings, and therefore if these are 
not visible, the shastru is not to be blamed : but there are 
also visible benefits attending obedience to the shastrii ; 
the pious man is every where honoured ; he is never de- 
spised ; and the reason why benefits resulting from reli- 
gion are not more visible is because men are not more 
perfect. 

The objector next enquires, why the proofs of things 
should be confined to four, the senses, inference, compa- 
rison, and sound, since, beside these, there are three other 
inodes of proof^ viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and 
non-entity. Goutumii, in reply, contends, that the two 
first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs 
to inference. We are not to suppose, adds Goutiimu, 
that the shastrti is uncreated, for all the words of which it 
is composed are of human composition ; to be at all under- 
stood they are dependent upon the faculty of hearing; 
and they are subject to decays ; the source of sound is the 
power of utterance placed in the throat ; but if the vedii 
were uncreated, there would be no need of the organs of 
speech. [Here Goutumii, to a considerable length, pur- 
sues the argument relative to sound, and pronounces it to 
be of human invention, and not as his opponent supposes 
uncreated]. 

The objector still urges, that there has been a continual 
repetition of alphabetic sounds without any beginning, for 
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men repeat the letters as those which ^ve ever had an 
existence. Goutiimii says, if sounds were uncreated, we 
should not depend on the Constant reiteration of these 
sounds. Resides, whatever is uncreated has only one 
form, but sounds possess an endless variety ; they are 
the symbols of things : the power of sound lies in express- 
ing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 

Some persons maintain, that the senses are the same aa 
spirit, according to the expressions, I am blind ; ” ^ 1 
am deaf.” But, says Goutiimii, this would be giving to 
each individuaKfive spirits, according to the number of 
the senses; one would be the seer, another the hearer, 
&c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that sepa- 
rate from the senses. The objector here asks, If there 
be one spirit, why are not all the powers of the senses 
put in motion at once by this spirit ? Goutiimii says, 
Bach sense has its separate office, but spirit is served by 
them all : when one sense (the sight) is destroyed, how 
does the person remember objects formerly seen, if the 
sense itself bo spirit, and that exists no longer I 

Other unbelievers contend, that body is the same as 
spirit, for that men say, white;” I am corpu- 

lent,” &c. Goutiimii says, If the body be spirit, then 
when you burn or bury the body, you become guilty of 
the crime of murder ; but upon our principles, that spirit 
is indestructible, he who burns a dead body is not a mur- 
derer, for the man whose body is consumed still lives : 
the destruction of the body is not the destruction of spirit, 
but of the dwelling-place of spirit. The objector now 
turns on Goutiimii, and says, According to this reasoning, 
the term death has no meaning, for it is not the body 
which because the body is inanimate matter; and it 
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is not the spirit, for spirit is indestructible. Goutfimti 
admits, that the word death in this case is used in a quali^ 
tied sense, and that it is called the death of spirit merely 
as it is the dissolution of the tenacious union between the 
soul and the animal spirit. 

Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is 
the same with spirit, agreeably to the expression, I do 
not remember,” &c. Goutuniu says, This is incorrect, for 
these woi themselves prove a spirit distinct from the 
faculty of reason ; the person means to say, I am endea- 
vouring to remember, that which in my mind I had lost.” 
Further, if mind were the same as spirit, it would happen, 
that when the mind wandered, the body would be without 
a. soul* 

Goutfimh next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, 
because it is distinct from body. But to this it is objected, 
that when the body dies nothing is left ; nothing to prove 
that any part of the man remains. Goutiimii says, 
the spirit passes into another state, and must therefore be 
a separate being; and this may be inferred from a child’s 
being subject to fears and other sensations which it could 
never havO acquired but from the impressions received 
in preceding forms of existence. To this the opponent 
replies, that these sens^^tions afford no proof of the exist- 
ence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing into a 
succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere 
constitution of nature : it would be as correct to say, that 
the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lotus 
proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these marks of 
joy and fear (contraction and expansion) in some former 
birth. GoutdraQ maintains in reply, that these actions of 
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the lotus are subject to the seasons, but not the actions 
a child. 

The opinion of another class of disputants is now 
brought forward, that in the constitution of nature there 
is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, but that 
every thing is to be resolved into constituent parts. Gou- 
tiimu confutes this by three observations, that when the 
branches are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die ; 
that if a multitude of constituent parts be destroyed, they 
do not retain their specific qualities, but all assume one 
quality different from these parts ; and lastly, that the 
idea of death upon this system could not be maintained^ 
for that the constituent parts remain after the consumma- 
tion of death, 

Gouttlmu next enquires into the number of elements of 
which the body is compounded, adding, that the principal 
element is matter, since the predominant qualities of matter 
are also predominant in the body, viz. smell and hardness. 
Some alledge, that bodies are 'entirely composed of earth, 
water, and light, for that smell, coldness, and heat are 
found in all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, 
for that we see in bodies the power of respiration, &c. 
And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. The 
particulars of these different opinions are to be found in 
the comment (Bhashyii). The commentator next mentions 
an idea maintained by the sougutfis, that there are only 
four primary elements, and that space has no existence, 
for that all space is filled with air. Goutumii aflSrms, that 
bodies are in their origin mere earth, and that the other 
elements are afterwards joined to bodies for the purposes 
of existence. 
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Goutdmu next enters on an examination into the power 
of the senses, and contends that the seat of vision is the 
pupil of the eje, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large 
objects, and that therefore the whole eye must be engaged 
in the work of vision. Gouttimii replies, that the seat of 
vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is 
made up of light (tezii) ; and that as the blaze of a lamp 
is capable of the greatest compression as well as expan- 
sion, so the tezii of the eye is possessed of the same 
quality. When the power of vision falls upon a transpa- 
rent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upon an 
opaque body, it rests on the surface. The objector 
enquires into the proof, that the light [tezu] of the eye is 
confined to the pupil of thjs member; and Goutdmu, in 
reply, quotes the case of animals possessed of night- 
vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of tezu. The objector now urges, that man 
has only one sense and not five, and that this one is the 
skin, for that skin comprizes all the five senses. Gou- 
turnii says, if this were the case,^then all the impressions of 
the senses would be one and the same, and we must call 
seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact : but we know, 
from the voice of all antiquity and of all the shastriis, that 
there are five senses; and that the understanding, in its 
operations, uses all the five senses for the different pur- 
poses of life. If we confound the use and certainty of the 
senses, the power of ascertaining truth will be lost, and 
men can nevei’ obtain final liberation. 

• 

Goutumu next teaches, that earth possesses four of the 
five properties of the senses, scent, taste, form, and con- 
tact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that 
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light possesses only form and contact ; that air possesses 
only the power of sound and contact ; and that to space 
belongs only the property of sound. He maintains, that 
the five senses are derived from the five primary ele- 
ments; that each sense embraces the property of the 
element from which it is derived : for instance, the ear°^ 
is derived from vacuum, and hence possesses the power of 
sound : the nose is derived from earth, and in conse- 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. 
But if different properties belonged to one sense, that 
sense would possess the power of different senses, which 
is not the case. The objector here observes, that not 
only scent is found in earth, but a liquid property like- 
wise. Gouturau admits, that the creator, whether God 
or nature, has, in all the parts of his work, united differ- 
ent elements, though every element preserves its own 
properties. 

The sankytis affirm, that the principle o/ knowledge is 
one and eternal, and illustrate this idea by the sentence, 

What I formerly saw, that I now touch.'’ Goutumu 
confutes this proposition thus : If you maintain that the 
principle of knowledge is eternal, you must admit that it 
is also unchangeable ; but a man often says, that which 
I once knew, I have now forgotten.” Here the greatest 
change has taken place betwixt the person knowing and 
the thing known. You, addressing the sankyiis, also 
maintain, that the understanding takes the form of its 
own conceptions in whatever becomes the object of know- 
ledge; but if so, then knowledge can never be one and 
eternal, for the understanding must change with every 
object with which it becomes identified. And if the un- 


® The power of heariog is implied. 
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derstanding be ever the same, then its operations must 
partake of the same property, and the expression, “ I 
know not,” can find no place among men. From hence 
will appear the falsehood of the doctrine of the sankyti 
philosophers that the understanding, when emancipated 
from the influence 6f visible objects, is spirit or God. 

GoutBmii next Inquires into the nature of the under* 
standing : is it, agreeably to the Bouddhiis, to be identi- 
fied with the senses, or, according to a sect of more daring 
unbelievers, with visible objects themselves ? To these 
persons he says. Both your systems must be wrong, for, 
after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and the 
object too upon which that sense was employed, the man 
still retains the power of remembering both. If the un- 
derstanding were the same as the senses, the understand- 
ing and the senses would always be united, but we often 
find one of the senses employed on an object, when the 
understanding is busy elsewhere. And further, every 
person is susceptible of desire^and abhorrence, but these 
feelings must be appended to knowledge, for they cannot 
be parts of visible objects, nor of the senses. From hence 
then it is evident, that the understanding is' something 
separate from the senses and from visible objects. The 
charvvakQs, who identify the body with spirit, plead, that 
as desire and abhorrence have their seat in the body, if 
knowledge be in union with them, its seat also must be 
the body : and add, it is plain, that desire must belong to 
the body, as we see the body, under the influence of de- 
sire, full of activity. Goutumfi maintains, that tbesf 
three, desire, abhorrence and knowledge, must belong to 
the living principle ; and if a living principle be admitted, 
inert matter must also be acknowledged, for the body in 
a state of death is inert, and we are sure it is not theEfthe 
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subject of desire. &c. The exertions made by the body 
under the influence of desire are to attributed to the ani- 
mating and indwelling spirits Nor can desire, abhor- 
rence and knowledge, be said to dwell in the reasoning 
faculty (munu), for munu can do nothing without tho 
animating principle, and it is liable fo forgetfulness and 
changeability. If therefore these three are neither in the 
senses, in the body, nor in the thinking faculty, where are 
we to seek for them ? They do exist, and they must there- 
fore be sought for in something not yet mentioned, and 
that .must be a living principle, and what we call spirit. 
Remembrance also must be considered as a quality of 
spirit, for it partakes of the nature of knowledge, as is 
seen when it brings to remenabrance that which was be- ' 
fore known. An objector here asks, how remembrance 
can be a part of knowledge, seeing knowledge is said to 
be subject to decay ; for how can knowledge give rise to 
that which it has lost ? Goutumfi says in answer, that 
knowledge produces impressions, and that when these 
impressions meet with some assistant^ remembrance is 
produced. These assistants are a fixed miad, established 
truths, that which has been committed to memory, the 
nature of cause and efiect, similarity of form, union aris- 
ing from dependance, joy and sorrow, religion and irre- 
llgion, &c. 

Goutumd next describes the succession of ideas, viz. 
that one idea remains in the mind only till the next is 
formed. ^lo this an objector says, if ideas be lost in such 
a rapid manner, how should impressions be wrought by 
that which is so transient ? Goutttmfi says, that the 
understanding is united to the animating principle as the 
lighHimg to the clouds, and not to inert matter; and that 
therefore ideas being united to a living principle must be 
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fixed. Another opponent maintains, that as each person 
possesses five senses, which are the media of knowledge, 
whenever all the senses are employed at once, a rational 
agent must be required for each. The sage now answer-^, 
that this idea is untenable; for the fact is, that several 
ideas never enter the understanding at once, but by suc- 
cession, notwithstanding the senses niaj all appear to be 
occupied at the same moment; for the understanding is 
one. To this the objector savs, it is very evident, that a 
person eating a hard substance has all the senses exer- 
cised at once, and has separate ideas connected with the 
senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with con- 
tact, taste, smell, sound, and form. The sage meets this 
by saying, that however* plausible this may appear, yet 
the plausibility arises from the rapidity of thought, and 
that therefore, though every idea arises and dies in suc- 
cession, yet it appears as though many ideas were formed 
at once. This is illustrated by the rapid motion of a shaft, 
which, in a* state of extreme velocity, appears to the 
observer as a regular circlet 

The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the 
arhutus, that the body springs from nature, and has no 
creator; that mind is a natural faculty of the body; and 
that the sorrows and joys of the body are to be ascribed 
to this faculty of body, viz. mind or reason. Goutumfi 
asks, what nature is, whether it be something identified 
with things themselves, or whether it be separate from 
them ? If it be said, that it is to be identified with things 
themselves, then you make the cause and the effect the 
same; orif jou mean that nature is something separate 
from things, then what have you obtained by your objec- 
tion ? for this which you call nature must be copipetent 

s 2 
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to the work of creation, &c., and this is what we call 
God. 

Goutiitnu now explains that which is called doshil, or 
evil, and mentions three evils as comprehending all the 
rest, viz excessive attachment [ragu], which gives rise to 
evil desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit of ano- 
ther, to desire of another’s wealth, to thirst after wealth, 
to unwillingness to expend wealth, to unjust desire after 
another’s wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious 
pride. The next error is enmity^ from which arise anger, 
envy, injurioirsness, implacableness, and revenge. The 
third is infatuation [mohii], which includes error, doubt, 
incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, fear, and sor* 
row (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some per- 
sons believe, says GoutUmti, that the knowledge of God 
will at once destroy all these errors ; but this is incorrect : 
by this knowledge the three parent evils will be destroyed, 
and then, as a consequence, their attendant ejrors cannot 
remain ; so that, as the commentator says, Divine know- 
ledge is the destroyer, either immediately or mediately, 
of all error. 

After this, Goutumh proves the existence of spirit iir 
man from the doctrine of transmigration, observing, that 
if there be the re-appearance of the man, he must have 
had a previous existence ; and that indeed men are bora 
to die, and die to be born. 

The shoonyil-vadees affirm, that from non-entity all 
things arose ; for that every thing sprung to birth from a 
^te in which it did not previously exist: that entity 
absolutely implies non-entity, and that there must be 
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some power in non-entity from which entity can spring : 
the sprout does not arise from a sprout, but in the absence 
or non-existence of a sprout GouturaL denies that va- 
cuum is the cause of existence ; and aflSrms that the 
cause is to be sought in concurring circumstances, for 
seed when sown cannot spring to life without rain ; or if 
a latent principle of life, or an embryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknow- 
ledged terms of father, maker, &c. The shoonyii-vadee 
admits the necessity of using the terms maker, &c. but 
maintains that they are mere words of course, and are 
often used, when the things spoken of are in a state of 
non-existence, as when men say, ^ a son will be born/ or 
^ such a person had a soft.’^ Goutumii now asks, Do you 
mean by this assertion, that the living principle in the 
seed, or that the seed itself is absent ? You cannot mean 
the former, for that which is destroyed can never become 
the cause of existence : if, where the principle of life is 
wanting, existence may be produced, wby is not a har- 
vest possible from seed groynd into flour ? And if you 
mean by non-existence the absence of the seed, I would 
answer, that non-existence can produce no variety ; but 
the works of nature are distinguished by an endless va- 
riety ; and therefore your proposition is confuted. From 
hence it is plain, seeing existence cannot arise from non- 
existence as a cause, that the first cause must be sought 
somewhere else. 

Goutumu now engages the vedantees, som^of whom 
niaintaiu that Brumhil is the only cause of all things ; 
others that the universe is a form of Brumbu (pQriiiamil) / 

“ This word conveys th(? idea of change, such as that in which vegetahies 
become manure, which afterwards undeigoes a cliangc and l)econj<g^rcg#- 
liblcs, and whicii are again converted into animal aubstanco, &.C. 
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and othei^ that the universe is a deception (vivurtu)® pro- 
ceeding from Brumhd ; thus excluding every assisting 
and efficient cause, Br^mhu excepted. Goutilmii, in op- 
position to these ideas, says, that an assisting cause must 
be acknowledged ; for, unless there were such an assist- 
ing cause, ne should not see so many change^ and fluc- 
tuations in the affairs of the universe. The vedantee 
bays, this must be attributed to the will of God. Goutimiu 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to God, 
i. e his will ; and thi^ involves a contradiction of your 
own opinion, and establishes two causes. If you could 
admit, for the sake of argument, these two causes, then 
I would urge, that these changes arise only from religion 
and irreligion ; and to affirm that the degrees of religion 
and iiueligion in the world are appointed by the will of 
God, would be to attach an unchanging destiny to these 
things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therefore be 
concluded, that the fruits of human actions are the causes 
of the changes and fluctuations that take place in the 
world. 

A third person rises up in the dispute, and says. True, 
this must be admitted ; the fruits of actions must be the 
cause, but why then seek for a first cause, which you call 
God ? Goutiimti replies to this. You have no knowledge 
of divine subjects, nor even of the names of things : was 
it ever known, that that which is inanimate could cre- 
ate ? We must admit a living cause of ail things, for 
actions akvays imply an agent, and this agent must be a 
living being. 

An opponent, addressing Goutilnm, says, when you 
use these expressions, this is not that^ or, this is not herCy 

o The shadow of God, or a manifestation of him, which the Hindoos com* 
pare to the deceptive appearance of water m an empty vessel. 
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you divide the univei^e into existence and non-existence ; 
but in this you err, for non-existence is the same with ex- 
istence, otherwise there must be an infinite series of non- 
existences. Gouttimti urges in reply, that if non-existence 
were the same as existence, we should be able to perceive 
in it the same qualities of contact, smell, &c. as in material 
things, but this is not the case- Further, non-existence 
is one and the same, but those things in which are com- 
prized what we call existence are infinitely various : 
therefore, that which admits of only one definition, and 
that which is so infinitely varied, can never be denomi- 
nated one and the same. 

Another opponent is njw brought forward, who main- 
tains, that there is no power beyond animal life ; and that 
this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit 
or demerit, confers all the happiness or inflicts all the mi- 
series of men. Gouttimti denies this, and declares, that 
from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testi- 
mony, we perceive that the ^giimal soul is subject to mis- 
take, to incapacity, and to weakness; that actions are 
evanescent, and that the fruits of w orks are also destitute 
of life; therefore, to meet the circumstances of this c^e, 
a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, will, &c. 
separated from the animal soul, to whom the prayers of 
the whole earth may be addressed ; and this being is spi- 
rit — God the creator, the teacher of men by means of the 
vedu, whose existence we ascertain from his works. 

Another sect maintains, that the earth in all its forms 
sprang into existence without a cause and of itself, like 
the beautiful feathers in the tail of the peacock. Goutilmii 
says, but when you use the word without a cause [unimit- 

s 4 ^ 
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tfi], you admit that there is a word to express a causa 
[nimittti], and therefore the thing itself must exist. 

Goutiimii asks those who pronounce eyery thing incon^ 
stant^ as being subject to birth and deaths whether they 
beKeve that space existed before creation ? If there was 
space, then, beside divisions of time, there may be what 
may be called undivided time. To another, who affirms 
that every thing is undecayable, and who founds his opi- 
nion on the acknowledged principles of Gouthniii, that 
atoms and space are eternal, Gouthmu replies, that there 
is no arguing against the senses : we daily see productiou 
and destruction in every form. Should you plead that 
every thing must be eternal, because it is derived from 
uncreated atoms, you would be quite as (correct in saying, 
that ja broken vessel must be eternal, because the original 
former of all things was God ; and by this opinion you 
imitate those who are hostile to the being of a God, for 
you overturn the whole order of creation jyid destruction 
which he has established. The opponent asks what these 
terms creation and destruction mean— Is creation more 
than an appearance, and destruction more than a disap- 
pearance? This question is answ^ered in the Shiibdii- 
Mfinyaloku. 

Some actions give rise to immediate consequences, as 
reading produces immediate knowledge ; but the cultiva- 
tor receives the fruit of his labours at a future period ; 
and in the same manner, the fruits of religious or wicked 
actions are to be reaped in a future- state. Against this 
sentiment a person rises up and maintains, that as actions 
do not resemble seed, but vanish as soon as committed, 
it is not possible that they should produce future misery. 
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Goutiiraii says, from actions arise merit and demerit, and 
though the actions may not be permanent, the invisibly 
fruits are so. The extinction of evil is called miilcshit, 
or liberation ; birth is an evil, for with birth all evils are 
inseparably connected. In the same manner both the 
shastrti and mankind use this form of speech, good actions, 
and evt7 actions ; for though actions in themselves are nei- 
ther good nor evil, yet merit and demerit arise out of 
them, and hence they are thus designated. 

Here a person maintains, that liberation, in conse- 
quence of daily unavoidable duties which prevent the 
practice of religious austerities, is unattainable ; these are 
the duties due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods: 
and these occupying the.*whole of every day, leave no 
room for abstraction : to leave these duties unperformed, 
even in order to enter ©n the life of an ascetic, would be 
to violate and not to obey the shastru. By occupation in 
these duties distraction of mind arises, and from this anx- 
iety of mind flows various actions ; from these a succes- 
sion of births, and from these births the same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless successiont 
How then should a person attain liberation r GoutiimQ 
replies, that God, in the commands he gives, always con- 
sults time, place, capacity, and incapacity; and duty at 
one time would not be duty at another ; the duties of a 
youth (of the student) are not to be practised after that 
period is passed over. 

Goutiimii next enquires into the method aC acquiring 
that knowledge of realities by which liberation may be 
obtained. The pride of separate existence, or selfishness, 
having entered the body, produces passion, anger, and 
those evils which give rise to all the errors of life : when 
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a person sees a female^ though the body be made up of 
raw flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride and selfish- 
ness, he is overcome with attachment to this body, ag 
though it were capable of affording the highest happiness, 
and Says, Ah ! Ah ! thy eyes roll about like the tail of 
the khfinjunil f thy lips resemble the fruit of the vimbh;*? 
thy breasts are like the buds of the lotus ; thy face resem- 
bles the full moon ; the happiness of time is all concen- 
tred in thee.’' Another thus infatuated, says, Thy form 
is shining as the melted gold in the crucible ; thou res 
semblest the pleasure-house of cupid ; at the sight of thy 
breasts through envy the elephant-driver pierces the 
kooinbhii^ of the elephant ; the moon sinks into its wane 
through desire to imitate the shadow of thy face. A touch 
from thee would surely give life to a dead image ; and at 
thy approach a living admirer would be changed by joy 
into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee^ I can face all the 
horrors of war ; and were! pierced by showers of arrows, 
one glance of thee would heal all my wounds.” 

The person possessed of a mind averted from the world, 
seeing such a female, says, Is this the form with which 
men are bewitched ? This is a basket covered with skin ; 
it contains flesh, blood, and faeces. The stupid creature 
who is captivated by this — is there feeding on carrion, a 
greater cannibal than he ? These persons call a thing 
made up of saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a 
face, and drink its charms, as a drunkard drinks the ine- 
briating liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excel- 
lent, the way which has been pronounced beyond measure 
pernicious by all the wise. I cannot conceive how this 
(a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind 

p The wagtail, ^ Moraordica monadelpha. ^ The frontal 

globes of the elephant which swell in the rutting season. 
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infatuated creatures ; but I suppose Vidhata (Providence) 
has made nothing offensive to them. Why should I be 
pleased or displeased with this body, composed of flesh, 
bones and faeces ? It is iny duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing which 
gives rise either to pleasure or to pain. 

The digumburu sect maintains, in opposition to Gou- 
tumil’s opinion that the animal soul is exceedingly rarified 
and confined to one place, that it is of equal dimensions 
with the body. Another sect believes, that the body 
is made up of different members, but that there is no such 
thing as the animal soul. These sects thus object to Gou- 
tumu, You consider the animal soul as residing in one 
place, but then how woulciit be possible for sensation to 
be realized where the animal soul was not present ? and 
if there be no parts nor members in it, how can it become 
united to other things ? Goutiirati complains of the im- 
possibility of carrying on discussion with persons so stu- 
pid. Every tftiion in this world is of one or other of 
these kinds, as the supporter and supported, or as one 
thing holding some connection with another. Fluids na- 
turally mix with other things, but quicksilver does not 
possess this property ; and thus the animal soul is united 
to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without 
being blended with them ; or, as the ether, it pervades 
the whole. 

Gouthmix next lays down a method for the increase of 
divine wisdom, which is by weakening our attachment to 
visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple urges, that these objects draw away 
the senses by a wonderful power which they have over 
them, and that therefore, though he approves ^ thi' 
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advice^ Goutuoju might as well tell him to mount the air 
as to withdraw his affections from the worldj and fix them 
on God. Goutiiinu acknowledges that the work is diffi- 
culty rendered so by habit and strong^ desire ; but recom- 
mends that a person should restrain his senses and watch 
against occasions of gratification, and thus by degrees^ 
learn the method of fixing his mind on God. The Gecta 
and other works teach us, that liberation is not attained 
till after many traasntigrations spent in learning abstract 
tioD. 

Here an opponent askij, what proof there is that the 
merit of a person’s efforts to attain abstraction descends 
from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. What proof 
is there, he asks, of any birth preceding the present one ? 
We know only the present time. — Gouttimu sajs, God 
has appointed the bounds of human duty, and has declared 
that some actions will be followed by sorrow and others 
by joy; yet, in the practice of what he forbids, men are 
seen to defy even infinite power I This tould not have 
been, had not an amazing^ accumulation of crimes and 
their consequences, increasing through every preceding 
birth, been brought to operate upon such persons in the 
present birth, so as to urge them on to such daring and 
consummate folly. 

Divine wisdom is to be perfected by the practice of the 
eight kinds of yogii, the particulars of which are to be 
found in the Patunjulxi and other shastrus. The only 
difference ^letween the Nyayii system and the Patiinjiilii 
is, that the disciples of the former maintain that body and 
spirit are distinct; Patfinjtilii’s opinion is, that spirit 
is not to be associated with qualities, and this of course 
excludes the agency of spirit over visible objectSt 
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Furthi^r, God is said to bo, says Goutiimu, the Almighty, 
by which we are to understand, that he is the collected 
sum of all energy, and not that he is indebted to foreign 
sources for his energy. 


SECT. XXV —The Voisheshiku Philosophy. 

-To Khnadu, one of the sages, are attributed the Voi- 
sheshiku sootrus, which ainount to about five hundred 
and fifty sentence-^, or aphorisms. These aphorisms re- 
late to seven subjects (puddrt’hhs) under the following 
distinct heads, viz. J. ihings ; 2. qualities ; 3. actions^ 
4 . genus y 5. species ; 6 . the inseparable connection of 
constituent parts^ and 7. yion^entity. After a long discus- 
sion of the different subjects connected with this arrange- 
ment, KunadQ discourses on religion, riches, happiness, 
and final liberation. 

A brief explanation ( Vrittec) of these sootrus has been 
written, as well as a full and a smaller comment, the 
former entitled Bhashyu, and the latter the Voisheshikd 
Sootropiiskaru.' A comment on the Bhash}u was written 
by Vachusputee-Mishrd ; but the only work now read in 
Bengal which has any relation to the VoisheshikCL philo- 
sophy is that of Vishwu-Nat’hu-Siddhantu, which merely 
treats of the logical terras of this system and of that of the 
Nyayd school : in the Nyayu colleges of Bengal the stu- 
dents read that pait of Vishwu-Nat’hu’s work which re- 
lates to the Voisheshiku system, and then study the Nya- 
yQ ; but the work of the sage is not now sflidied by any 
phodit in Bengal. A few of the most learned bramhUns 

‘ Tliis woik is in the libiary belonging to the Society ot Missiouariei at 
Sieiamporc. 
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ofCalcuttaj some years ago^ attended the lectures of BcmI- 
hanundu-Ghilnendru-Swameej a .very learned brambunj^ 
born in Draviru/ and obtained from him a few general 
ideas on the doctrines of the Voisheshikii-school. — For 
some account of Kunadu, the founder of this sect, the 
reader is referred to the 11th page of this volume. 

SECT. XXVI . — The substance of the Vaisheshiku system 
of Philosophy^ as taught by Kunadu^ extracted from 
the Voish6shiku‘Sddtropuskaru. 

On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of Kunadt: 
waited on the sage, and enquired of him how they might 
obtain a knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved that he 
would first, in reply, give them some instructions on reli- 
gion, and then on those subjects or things connected with 
the practice of religion. 

Kunadti defines religion thus : those ceremonies by the 
practice of which Briimhii-Gnanii, or the knowledge of 
the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which all evil 
is for ever removed, we call religion. 

Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never 
be practised ; and this belief must have something better 
than human testimony to rest upon ; and therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
of men may properly rest on their testimony : for the 
deity himsel^has no need of these writings ; they were de- 

* lliis person informed a friend, that he remembered the hoisting of the 
British flag at Fort St. Geoige. The last time he visited Celcutta, Borlha- 
imndu had travelled as a pilgrim from Rameshvvflrti to Benaies and hack 
again thiij^en times, and was then, as he said, going to die at Benares. 
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8i<med for man, and it therefore becomes him to receive 

O 7 

so important a gift* 

But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discussion of things j &c. 
under which head are comprized precisely^ nine divisions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of the com- 
pass, spirit, and mind. 

The sage next brings forward qualities^ as being inhe- 
rent in things and made known by them, and these he 
makes to amount to twenty-four."' 

Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the 
union of things and qualities actions become known, and 
therefore, after explaining things and qualities, the sage 
discourses on actions. By the knowledge of the excellent 
fruits of actions connected with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, 
See, as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 
drawn to practise the duties of religion: and by a know- 
ledge of the future evil consequences of actions, such as 
vi'^iting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating for- 
bidden food, &:c. men are deterred from those actions. 

To things, qualities, and actions, belong existence, and 
instability : thing-, See, are also inherent m things, are the 
material cause and effect, and partake both ot genus and 
species; things produce thing-, and qualities qualities, 
but actions produce notactions. Things m their origin 
destroy neither the material cause nor the effect ; but in 
the production of qualities, both the immediate cause and 
the effect are destroyed; in the production of effects 

^ Some place daikness uiulei tlie head of dimju, but Kunadu places it 
among iion-eutUics, as the absence of liglit *See page 
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actions terminate ^ things are possessed of qualities, 
action^ and constituent parts. Qualities are inherent in 
things ; they do not possess qualities. Action is confined 
to one thing ; it contains neither qualities nor effects ; 
action in its operations is not dependent on effects. One 
cause gives rise to many effects, viz. to union, to separa- 
tion after having been united, to speed, &c. To produce 
one effect the union of several parts are sometimes neces- 
sary, as, to throw a substance upwards, the union of the 
hand with the substance, heaviness in the substance, 
and effort in the thrower. No effect can exist without 
a cause ; this is a settled axiom. Should this be opposed , 
we may as well add, that where effects are not visible, 
there is no cause. The understanding, when under the 
influence of common and distinct ideas, distinguishes 
between that which is common, and that which is parti- 
cular. In things, qualities, and actions, that which is 
common is found to a great extent, and that which is 
particular is more scarce. If it be ashed, whether the 
term, common, here used, be somethings distinct from 
things ; it is answered, that this term is originally and 
necessarily connected with things, and is not therefore 
separate from them. It is customary to apply the terms 
existence and non-existence to things, qualities, and 
actions, but this indiscriminate application of these terms 
has thus arisen — existence which belongs to a species 
implies non-existence. 

[In the same manner, the author goes on to define the 
nature of things, and to explain terms in a metaphysical 
manner ; bu't as this can be little interesting, the reader 
is referred for similar information to an extract from the 
work of Vishwh-Nat’hti-Siddhantu, in the 2S8th and a 
few following pages of this volume.] 
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The existence of God is inferred from the existence of 
names and things. Oor knowledge of the existence ol 
space arises from the perception of ingress and egress, and 
the particular properties of sound. God hath given men 
a knowledge of the points or quarters, in order to teach 
them the nature of space and distance.^ To time belong 
first, second, indivisibility, duration, and swiftness. It 
embraces the past, the present, and the future. Time, 
speaking generally, has been given to regulate the aSaira 
of the world, and upon time all things depend. Respect- 
ing sound, various opinions have been entertained : some 
have called sound a substance or thing, others affirm, 
that it is to be classed with qualities, but must be consi- 
dered as subject to destruction ; others assign it a place 
among qualities, but pronounce it to be indestructible ; 
and others affirm, that sound is possessed of inherent 
signs. KUnadti, in solving all these doubts, has followed 
Gouttimli in a great measure, and to him we must refer. 

[The author next describes the particular properties of 
the primary elements : for a similar description of which 
see the pages above referred to.] 

Kdnadti admits the evidence of the senses, as well as 
that derived from inference and from sound, but includes 
all evidence from comparison and from the necessity of a 
case in that from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arises 
when we have an imperfect view of that which we once 
saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of 
mind : thus, when horns are seen at a distance, it is not 
certain whether they be those of a cow or a buffalo. 
Doubts also arise, when, after examining a subject, a 
person hesitates respecting the certainty of the conclusions 
y See page 229. 


T 
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he has drawn ; and other doubts refer to the failure of a 
calculation or prediction. On the subject, whether 
sound be uncreated or not, the opinions of Gouthmia and 
K^nadtl are the same.^ Kiinadii denies that sound can 
be a substance? since all substances are found in a mixed 
state, but sound unites with nothing but vacuum. 

Our comDQon ideas are derived from the union bf the 
animal soul with the mind and the senses. There is an 
evident union between the senses and the objects they lay 
hgld of ; this is an acknowledged fact ; but this fact in- 
volves the necessity of acknowledging another, that there 
must be a spirit to carry on this union between the senses 
and their objects. To this an opponent refuses his assent, 
declaring, that the senses are their own agents, the ear 
hears, the eye sees, &c. Kiinadii denies that the senses 
have the power of knowledge ; and the opponent admits, 
that the senses have not this power in themselves, but 
that the body in itself is possessed of life;».and directs the 
members, Kiinadii denies that the body possesses a 
living principle, since atoms, which originate all bodies, 
are not living particles. But ^should any person still 
resolve to maintain that bodies possess a living principle? 
1 would ask, says the sage, why then have not dead bodies 
this living principle ? And I would ask another question 
respecting the senses, Why is there the remembrance of 
objects formerly seen after the power of vision has been 
destroyed ? 

It is objected by others, that mind or reason is the 
living principle ; but Kiinadii says, How is it then that 
persona frequently say, ^ Such a subject is not in my 
mind,’ that is, I have forgotten it. That must be the 
* Sec page 251. 
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agezil or ‘living principle in man vt]>icb is the source of 
religion and irreligion^ and which says, " I am happy — 1 
am miserable.’ I [personal identity] cannot be identifii^'d 
either with spirit or body separately ; there must be a se- 
cond person ; spirit separate from body does not use I, 
nor does [a dead] body separate from spirit ; but in the 
use of I, both are necessary. 

Another proof of the existence of spirit in man arises 
from the unassisted inhalement and expulsion of vital air. 
Should a person object, that this arises from effort in the 
body, it is asked, where is this effort to be seen when these 
operations take place in a time of profound sleep i If any 
effort be allowed, it must be confined to the place in the 
body from which the vital air proceeds* A further proof 
of the existence of spirit in man is found in the opening 
and closing of the eye-lids without effort, which motion 
ceases at death. And another proof arises from the in- 
crease of the^body, the healing of a^wound or a broken 
bone in the body, from the progress of the mind towards 
a desired object, from joy and sorrow, from envy, and 
from effort. An opponent observes, that the evidence of 
the senses is always preferred to that from inference and 
fi om comparison, but that here the evidence of the senses 
is altogether in favour of the proposition that these ef- 
fects arise from the body itself and not from an inhabiting 
spirit. To this Ktinadii replies, that these effects cannot 
be attributed to body, otherwise the actions of a person 
w^hen a child and when an old man cannot be those of the 
same person, for, if we speak of the body merely, it is not 
the same body. Further, we perceive that when a person 
unites himself to the good, or to those who obey the shas- 
trii, he becomes like them in goodness ; and if he becomes 
united to the wicked, or to those w^ho disregard Ae alias* 
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trti, his character takes the form of theirs; but these 
changes must belong to spirit^ for m these unions the body 
remains the samer 

Some persons affirm that nature alone has gi^en exis- 
tence to things. This Kunadil denies, and offers this 
proof of a separate cause, that every thing around m 
manifestly owes its existence to a cause separate from it» 
self. The names given to things prove the same feet, as 
father and son, Stc. If therefore it were to be conceded^ 
that nature can give rise to existences, still names are not 
to be attributed to nature. You must also acknowledge,, 
adds the sage, that there must be a separate power wbicb 
gives the pleasures derived from sight, taste, smell, &c% 
If you contend that this power resides in the senses, it 
cannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capa« 
ble of pleasing and painful sensations ; these cannot ex- 
ist in the senses themselves. Should you, in answer to 
this affirm, that the senses are themselves possessed of a 
living principle, since we say, the eye sees, the ear hears, 
&c*, I would ask, Why then does not the eye always“see, 
&c., and who is the speaker who says, I remember to have 
seen, heard, or tasted such a thing ? Further, with some 
one of the senses you performed an action of merit or de- 
merit, and that sense was afterwards destroyed : in the 
absence of t^at sense, who shall partake of 4lie fruits of 
that action ^ 

The objector next urges, that the body is a collection 
of atoms wl5ch contain a living principle, and that this 
living principle is not something separate from the body, 
bit inherenl in atoms, and therefore diffused through the 
whole body. To this Kflnadil says, By this argument you 
deny tH existence of inanimate matter, for if atoms be 
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animate, and this be an atom-formed world, then all mat- 
iet must be life ; for this i« a settled maxim^ that the na- 
ture of the cause is always seen in the effect : why then 
do we not see matter possessed of life ^ The objector 
eays, the animating principle is there, but it remains in a 
concealed and latent state, 'KiinadU skys. This propoi* 
^tion can never be established, since all mankind allow 
this distinction, that motion is an essential property of 
that which is animated ; but in senseless matter motion is 
not founcL The opponent refuses to admit the testimony 
of the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he says, 
are not capable of comprehending subtile essences. KQ- 
iiadti says, if you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
common proverb must be false, that a hare has no 
horns, for it may have horns in a latent or concealed 
«tate. 

KSnadS next attempts to prove, from the existence of 
anxiety arising from desire and aversion, the existence df 
a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emo- 
tions are excited by a perception of the good or evil aris- 
ing from certain things, so that good is sought, and evil is 
avoided. But this peiceptioti of the benefits arising from 
certain actions, and the evils arising from others, and also 
this anxiety, arising from this perception, to embrace that 
which produces good, and to avoid that which produces 
evil, are attributes of spirit ; and as we find these per- 
ceptions and this anxiety existing in ourselves, we infer, 
that they must e;s:ist in others, since they possess with us 
a common nature, and from thence we ascend yp to a first 
cause, distinct from matter. 

When an animal soul, through having the consequences 
of good evil actions attached to it, is about to assume 

X 3 ^ 
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huniaB birth, it is tinijed to a single atom, and to ifais 
others are added till a regular body is formed. In cases 
whei^e merit preponderates, an' excellent body is formed^ 
and where demerit abounds, an inferior body. 

Atoms are globular, and they exist in a most subtile 
state. Their union, retaining their independence, is very 
' wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
is to be attributed to the effects of merit and demerit. 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms. One atom fe 
invisible, aud so are two, but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. In this 
congregated and dependent state, atoms are not eternal. 

Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which 
arise earth, water, light, and air. These remain distinct* 
till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 
to be united to a body, the atom to which it is to be unit- 
ed begins to be agitated,^ till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the soul. 

Objects too minute to be visible are placed under the 
class of atoms, and every thing diffused is called mtihiit. 
Atoms and thought belong to the former, and the divi- 
sion of the points, time, space, and spirit are all denomi- 
nated great rniihiit. He who is possessed of the qualities 
belonging to great rauhht, enjoys an affectionate relation 
to all things. 

c 

“ In consequence of this opinion, that ihe different- kinds of atoms re- 
main distinct (visli^ahu), this sect is called Voish^ihiku, 

^ The agitation in this case is attributed to what is called the dirine vishe* 
slid sMktee, or the separate (distinct from the common) eneigy of God. 
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Some persons plead for the existence of innumerable 
minds in one individual. Others endeavour to establish 
the doctrine of five minds to agree with the senses. Kfi- 
nadii contends for one reasoning faculty in each indi- 
vidual ; the multitude of forms assumed by this one mind, 
says the sage, arises from its union to visible objects : fire 
is one, but it assumes various colours from it^ connection 
with the varied properties of the combustible which it 
consumes. It is further to be considered, that as visible 
objects are not formed at once, so it is with mind, it em- 
braces objects by degrees. Mind, he adds, is an exceed- 
ingly subtile thing,' and its flight is indescribably rapid. 
In the production of thought, the senses are the inferior 
helpers, but mind is the chief helper to spirit in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Mifld is a single pow er, but is pos- 
sessed of five faculties corresponding with the senses, by 
which its capacities are multiplied ; but the opinion, that 
each sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a mistake* 
If it be said, that by its union to the senses the mind ac- 
quires as many kinds gf knowledge at once, this is also 
mistake; for when a person* partakes of that which is 
sweet, he has not at the same time the taste of that which 
is bitter^ When the mind retires to the tubular vessel 
called m^dhya, sleep ensues. When it retires into a par- 
ticular part of this vessel, called pooreettitee, profound 
sleep follows. 

In discussing the various opinions of the sages respect- 
ing the body, viz. whether all the five elements, or four, 
or three, or two, or one, only be employed in its construc- 
tion, Kfinadu contends first against those who plead that 
the five elements are all found in the body, and who sup- 
port this opinion by urging observation and the neces- 
sities of the body, and maintains, that if the bodp con- 

T 4 
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sistedTjf five elements^ this would be seen, as it would 
display the visible appearance of those elements, or rptber 
be the very elements themselves. In a similar manner 
he objects to the three other opinions, and at length 
gives his own, that the body is composed of one element, 
earth, and that water, air, light, and vacuum are mere 
adjuncts. To confirm this idea, he adds, that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bo- 
dies : the other properties, form, taste, sound and touch, 
are subject to decay, but scent never leaves either a living 
or a dead body. 

Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, 
and are raised by fermentation. Trees are bodies in 
which the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 
If so, some one asks, why do they not unite and copulslte 
as other bodies ? KhnadU accounts for this by supposing 
that desire in trees is less vigorous. 

'7 

Desire is excited by the hope of pleasure, and aversion 
by the fear of misfortune. Desire and aversion are 
caused by the impressions or habits which arise from in- 
dulgence, till the person is transformed into the object of 
his desire or aversion: thus a man who is absent from the 
object of his affections sees in imagination, and with the 
senses too, only this object, and, in the same manner, a 
person once bitten by a serpent sees nothing but serpents. 
Desire and aversion are also to be ascribed to the influence 
of the actions of a former birth upon the present birth, for 
a child kifows nothing of unchaste desires; he does not 
learn them of olliers ; still, at a certain age, they rise in 
his mind; .from whence can they come, but from the 
fianeful influence of the actions of former births These 
f 1^ Hindops believe, that the dispositious of a person in a new trans- 
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passions are also to be referred to species : men are at- 
tached to rice, deer to grass, and the young eiepfsant to 
thistles; the dog has an aversion to the shakall, the parrot 
to the snake, the buftalo to the horse, and the crow to the 
owL 

Kunadti now decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties : All actions derive their necessity 
from our ideas respecting the present or a future 
state. In the pursuit of secular concerns a person is not 
to expect the benefits peculiar to a future state^ nor in 
duties connected with the invisible World are visible fruits 
to be sought ; invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of 
heaven, or to absorption. The following duties procure 
invisible benefits : bathing in holy places ; fasting on 
holy days ; abstinence from sexual intercourse ; the study 
of the vedu in the house of a divine teacher ; after having 
given birth to a son and passed the age of fifty years, be- 
coming a hermit, and practising the duties of such a cha- 
racter in a forest; the offering of appointed sacrifices; 
gifts of cows, gifts to the string, &c. ; the purification 
of all things before use by prayers and ablutions ; obser- 
vation of the right posture, and of holy times, as lunar 
days, &c. in the performance of religious duties ; repeti- 
tion of prayers or incantations ; observation of the du- 
ties attached to the different seasons of the year, to the 
four different states, the four casts, &c. &c. The merit 
arising from the performance of these duties belongs to the 

migration aie not necessaiily the exact counterparts of those possessed in a 
preceding birth, but are regulated by the preceding actions : they further 
piofess that millions upon millions of actions unexpiated or unenjoyed aie 
laid up for and against every individual, aud that the fruits of only a few 
actions are enjoyed or endured in one birth ; so that every person uot an as- 
cetic lies under almost infinite arrears, and his transmigi^tlioiis appear 
interminable. 
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animal spirit. In the performance of duty, the primary 
cause is the soul in contact with mind ; the exciting cau- 
ses are, the fruits promised in heaven, and a strong reli- 
gious faith. 

Actions are religious or irreligious according to the 
motive which inspires the individual. When this is pure, 
or when a rigid faith is exercised, when the mind is fixed 
and calm, when the zeal to adhere strictly to duty as en- 
joined in the shastrii is warm, when the rules of the shas- 
tru regulating the duty are observed, it is religion. Reli- 
gion becomes irreligion, when the person practising its 
duties constantly indulges worldly desires, excessive at- 
tachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of praise^ 
evil qualities, &c. &c. 

As long as religion and irreligion [rather merit and 
demeritj exist, birth is a certain consequence. At the 
termination of the endurance or enjoyment of the assigned 
quantity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular 
birth, the body dies. Religion and irreligion, at birth, 
taking the form of the senses, tiie body and the under- 
standing become united to them, and the dissolution of 
this union is death. The world therefore is nothing but 
inevitable-life and death : the dissolution of this union is 
identified with liberation. 

In reply to some who maintain, that all visible objects 
are shadowy, unsubstantial, and worthless, Ktinadfi main- 
tains, that iijiaterial objects are not to be despised and 
rejected, since the most important future efiects, as merit 
and demerit, arise out of them : we must thereifore, in this 
respect, consider them as equal to realities [siitj. 
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In answer to those who maintain that the world eter- 
nal, and that birth and death are not realities, since death 
is only disappearance for a moment, Khnadh says, you 
call existences eternal, on account of a prior state ; but 
this implies that actions, form, and qualities are eternal 
likewise; yet this cannot be admitted, for who speaks of 
actions, form, and qualities as being eternal ? Your 
opinion also destroys the possibility of prior non-entity 
and succeeding destruction, and yet this non-entity and 
destruction are allowed by alL 

There are four kinds of non-existence, the first belongs 
to the distinctions of things ; the second to the natural 
absence of things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns ; the 
third to the destruction af any thing ; the fourth is thus 
illustrated, an unborn child is said not to be, but as soon 
as born the non-entity is destroyed. By the consent of 
all nations, and all shastriis, the doctrine of a non-entity 
separate from entity is established. Should any one be so 
stupid as to refuse his assent to this, then let him affirm 
that entity and non-entity are the same thing ; or let him 
say, that when God created the universe, there was some- 
thing which he did not create, 

Toyogees belong two degrees of knowledge: in one 
instance the yogee is compelled to reflect within him- 
self or to consult with spirit, before he can reveal the 
hidden things respecting which he is interrogated, while 
the perfect yogee can at once reveal all things. 

» 

Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descrip- 
tions of spirit contained in the shastrii, by meditation, by 
the acquisition of the knowledge of yogh, by perfecting 
fixedness of mind, by correct posture during yogii, by 

4 
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restraising the breath, by retaining in subjection the 
pwvers of the body and mind, and by the vision of spirit 
in the animal soul. By these attainments, former merit 
and demerit are destroyed, and those actions, inseparable 
from a corporeal state, from which merit and demerit 
would in other cases arise, cease to possess either merit 
demerit ; the desires of the mind after sensible objects 
are extinguislied, and hence future birth is wholly pre- 
vented, and all sorrow annihilated : this is liberation. 


SECT. XXVIL — Of the Mecmangm^ Durshunu. 

Of the three divisions of the vedfi, the first relates to 
ceremonies: this portion Jofminee has attempted to 
explain in his sootrds, and in the Poorvil-Meemangsa, 
8<Hftetimes called Meemangsa, which terms, in this case, 
kiipoft, that the writer has rendered the meaning of the 
vedd certain. This work contains twelve chapters, each 
subdivided into four sections. The name of the first 

commentator on these sootrds was Shavdrd. whose work 

• ^ 

was afterwards explained by Randkd ; these works have 
met with commentators in Bhdttu and Vachiispfitee- 
Mishru; since which period a number of works have 
been written on the doctrines of this school, principally, 
however, in the form of comments on the originals. The 
Dhdrmu-Deepika,the Udhikdrdnd-Mala, and the Shastrd- 
Dee pika, three abridgments, as well as a comment on the 
^ghastru-De^pika, are read by a few BramhSns in Bengal. 
Many dtlnd^Cs at Benares, and a still greater number of 
learned men in the Deccan, study the works of this philo- 
sophy. A few years ago, Bodhaniindfi-Ghtinendrii- 
bwamee, a dundee, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on 

^ * Fiom manu, to decide. 
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this philosopliy at Calcutta,'' A pupil of his, Shobha- 
Shastrec^ at present one of the pilndits in the Sudur De- 
wanee court at Calcutta^, is perhaps the best acquainted 
of any person now in Bengal with the works which have 
been written on the doctrines of this school: it is said 
that he has made an abridgment from thesootrfis of Joi- 
minee, and, as is not uncommon among the Hindoo 
writers, is preparing an explanation of his own work be- 
fore it is published. 


SECT. XXVHL — still extant belcTiging to this 
School of Philosophy, 

The sootrtte of Joimineb. — The Bhashyii, by Shaviiru. 
-—A comment on ditto, by RanukU. — Comments on these 
works by Bhuttu and Vachiispiitee-Mishru. — The Siitee- 
kti-Shastrij-Deepika, by Somii-Nat’hti. — The Udhikiirunu- 
Koumoodee, bj Oodchy d. — Another work under the same 
name, by Devii-Nat’hu. — The Bhiittu-Deepika. — The 
Nyayii-Riitnii-Mala.— A comment on ditto, entitled, Nya- 
yii-Rutnakuru.“The Joiminee-NyayuMala. — TheMec- 
inangsa-Nyayu-Vivekii.-— The IJdhikurunii-Puribhasha. 
— The Meemangsa-Vartikii. — The yidhee-Riisayunu. — 
The Ooptideshu-Sootrii, by Joiminee. — The Shastrii-Dee- 
pika-Vyakhya, by Chumptikii-Nat’hu.— Another work 
under the same name, by Somtl-Nat’hil. — The Kurmii- 
Prtldeepii-Bhashyti. — The Meemangsa- Bhashyd. — The 
Meeraangsa-Nyayu-Prukashti. — The Meemangsa-Sootrii- 
Dhidheetee. — TheDhilrmu-Deepika, by Kri^hnii-Yiijw- 
Qnfi.— The Meemangsa- Sard. — The Meeraangsa-Suii- 
grrihQ, by Krishnu-Nat’hu. 


See page 270. 
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SECT. *XXfX.— -4^2 abridgment of the Doctrines of the 
Meemangsa School, translated from the D hurmu-Dee- 
pika, the Meemangsa* Saru, and the Meemangsa*Sun*' 
gruhu. 

Sound is uncreated; it is of two kinds, that which is 
produced by an impression on the air, or simple sound 
not requiring an agent, as, the name of God: cimple 
sounds may also become known by impressions on the air. 
This may be thus illustrated, the state of the sea in a 
perfect calm represents simple uncreated sound, but tlie 
sea in a state of agitation represents sound as made known 
by an agent. 

Symbols of sound, or letters, are uncreated, as is alsa 
the meaning of sounds For instance, when a person has 
once pronounced ^ kii, however long he may continue 
to utter kii, kil, it is the same sound, sometimes present 
and sometimes absent ; but sound is never x^ew : manifes- 
tation alone is new by an ig(ipression made upon the air. 
Therefore sound is God (Brilinhu), and the world is no- 
thing but name. 

The vedu has no human origin, but contains in itself 
evidence of a divine origin, and comes forth as the com- 
mand of a monarch. It is incumbent on men to receive 
as divine those works [of the sages] which are found to 
agree with the vedil, to contain clear definitions of duty, 
and which ^e free from contradictions. 

What is religion ? That which secures happiness. If it 
be asked, why we should regard religion, it is answered, 
that it flpws from the divine commands which have no 
human origin. The commands and interdictions by which 
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toen are excited to duty and deterred from evil^ are cal- 
led vidhee, a law. 

Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instruction, since this alone is pronounced 
to be divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, 
motives to duty, and religious practice, are auxiliaries 
to the divine law, and have therefore a relative sanctity 
and obligation. 

There are five modes of ascertaining the commands of 
God ; first, the subject to be discussed is brought forward ; 
secondly, questions respecting it are to be stated ; thirdly, 
objections are to be started ; fourthly, replies to and refu- 
tation of these objections ; •and fifthly, the decision of the 
question. He who acts in religion according to the de- 
cision thus made, does well ; and so does he who rejects 
what will not bear this examination ; but he who follows 
rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 

Those actions from which luture happiness will arise, 
are called religious or good, because productive of hap- 
piness ; and those which give birth to future misery are 
called evil on account of their evil fruits^ The divine 
commands are to be observed according to time, to per- 
sonal qualifications, &c., but the divine interdictions are 
to be obeyed at all times. This obedience refers to a se- 
ries of conduct directed by these commands, whether 
positive commands or prohibtions. 

f Here, among many others instances [see page 264], the fatal incorrect- 
ness of the Hindoo theology is apparent : Joiminee maintain?, that actions 
of themselves have m them neither good nor evil ; t;hat their natare can only 
he inferred from the declarations of the rddtt respecting them, or from fu- 
ture consequences. In other words, murder is not an evil unless puutehment 
fells upon the offender. The Hindoos appear to have no idea of morai 
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The?e are three incentives to duty: L The promises 
which relate to personal benefits ; 2. to visible benefits 5 
and 3. to those which draw the mind to an assured per- 
suasion of the certainty of possessing future benefits : the 
last incentive relates to the natural perfections of God, to 
the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to 
future rewards, to the nature of these rewards, to the 
miseries of neglecting duty, to the rewards obtained by 
the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, &c* 

Of all the works on the civil and canon law, that of 
Mhnoo is to be held in the greatest reverence, for Miinoo 
composed his work after a personal study of the vedii ; 
other sages have composed theirs from mere comments. 

He who wishes to practise the duties of religion, must, 
with a pious mind, study the sacred writings, not pervert- 
ing their meaning according to bis own wishes or 
opinions: nor confounding one part with another; nor 
sufiering himself to fall into an endless perplexity of ideas j 
no^: mistaking the rules of the shastrti ; nor refusing the 
most entire subjection to these rules ; nor indulging 
doubts, where different duties are mentioned, a regard to 
which leads to the same benefits ; nor embracing a mean** 
ing unworthy of the shastrti ; nor neglecting to enquire 
into the nature of duties, as whether they can be per- 
formed with ease or with difiSculty. 

From tlys evidence of things which God has afforded, 
especially the evidence of the senses, mistake cannot arise 
either respecting secular or religious affairs : by this evi- 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If 
it were otherwise, then the whole economy of things 
respecting both worlds would be destroyed. Where there 
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may exist error in this evidence, it will diminish^ but it 
cannot destroy the nature of things. If there be an im- 
perfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, but 
its nature will not be changed. If it be then asked respect- 
ing the seat of error and inattention, we affirm, that they 
are found in the reasoning faculty, and not in the senses ; 
and that they arise from the confused union of present 
ideas (iinoobhiivtl) with recollection. 

Some affirm, that ideas are received into the understand- 
ing separately, and never two at the same instant. This 
is incorrect, for it must be admitted, that while one idea 
is retained, there is an opening left in the understanding 
for the admission of another ; this is particularly evident 
in arithmetical calculations, as, one added to one makes 
two. 

The shastrh teaches, that each individual should attend 
to duty according to that degree of virtue which he pos- , 
sesses ; he who has acquired the qualifications requisite to 
the perfect accomplishment«of all that which is enjoined 
in the sacred books, is bound to act accordingly, and he 
who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation toobe-> 
dience so far as he is hereby qualified. The rewards of 
the perfect will be great, while the recompense of those 
less perfect will be diminished. 

The vedu has in some parts forbidden all injury to sen- 
tient creatures, and in others has prescribed the offering 
of bloody sacrifices. Joiminee explains tijjis apparent 
contradiction, by observing, that some commands are ge- 
neral, and others particular • that the former must give 
way to the latter, as a second knot always loosens in a 
degree the first : so, when it is said SSrilswiltee is alto- 

XJ 
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getheiv white, it is to be understood not literally, but ge- 
nerally, for the hair and eye-brows of this goddeSvS are not 
white. Therefore in cases where general commands are 
given, they must be observed with those limitations 
which are found in the sliastru. 

The promises of reward contained in the sliastru upon 
a minute attention to the different parts of duty, have 
been given to draw men to the performance of their duty 
in a proper manner, rather than with the intention of ful- 
filment ; but where they produce a right effect, and tend 
to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they are of 
the highest importance, since they secure the real reward 
which the shastrfi has promised after the merit is ac- 
quired which follows the completion of certain duties. 
Still, however, he who has begun a ceremony, but in con- 
sequence of impediments is unable to finish it, shall not 
be unrewarded. 

The benefits arising from those rules 'of the shastril 
which relate merely to the duties of social and civil life, 
the division of property, the punishment of crime, See. are 
confined to the present state. The rules which relate to 
religion, and are connected with promised benefits, are to 
be referred to a future state ; as well as others, the bene- 
fits of which are to be enjoyed both in the present and in 
the future state. 

Some commands are to be gathered from interdictions. 
From one kw, according to the dispositions and actions 
of those who are subject to it, a great variety of con- 
sequences arise. Works give birth to invisible con- 
sequences, propitious or unpropitious according to their 
nature^ and, beside works there is no other sovereign or 
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judge. These consequences, ever accompanying the in- 
dividual as the shadow the body, appear in the next birth? 
according to the time in which the actions were performed 
in the preceding birth. Works rule, and men by them 
are led or driven as the ox with the hook in its nose. 

The doctrine, that at a certain period the whole uni- 
verse will be destroyed at once (milha-prulujii), is incor- 
rect. The world had no beginning, and will have no end : 
as long as there are works, there must be birth, as well as 
a world like the present, to form a theatre on which they 
may be performed, and their consequences either enjoyed 
or endured. 

The progress of all atjtions, whether they originate in 
the commands of the shastru or in the customs of a coun- 
try, is as follows : first, the act is considered and resolved 
upon in the mind ; then it is pursued by means of words, 
and lastly it is accomplislied by going through the dif- 
ferent parts ^^l!ici/are essential to the action. Hence it 
follows, that religion and Irreligion refer to thoughts, 
words, and actions. Some actions however are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The 
virtue or the vice of all actions depends on the state of 
the heart. 

The opinion of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here 
given : God is simple sound ; to assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he is represented as 
light ; but the power of liberation lies in th'^ sound God 
— God. When the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or 
name repeated, appears to the repeater in the form of 
simple light or glory. 
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The objects of worship which are within the cognizance 
of the ^^senses, are to be received, for without faith re- 
ligious actions are destitute of fruit : therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs ; 
nor an image as composed of the inanimate material, lest 
he should be guilty of a serious crime. 

There are four different characters in the world : he 
who perfectly observes the commands ; he who practises 
the commands, but follows evil ; he who does neither good 
nor evil, and he who does nothing but evil. If it be 
asked respecting the third character, it is observed, that 
he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he oagM 
to observe. 


SECT. XXX . — Other Systems of Philosoph?/. 

The whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be 
comprized in the six diirshiinus ; yet it improper to add, 
that there have existed in India several other sects, the 
Shatwiittl, the regular Pouranics, the KhiindCiniis, the 
Bouddhtis, &c. Of these four sects, we shall here take 
a slight notice. 


SECT. XXXI * — Of the Doctrines taught hy these Sects, 

Previously to the time of Ramanoojacharyii the Shatwiitu 
sect had sunk into oblivion, but since that period a body 
of persons Called by this name has always been found in, 
different parts of India : at present they are most nume- 
rous in Ktirnatii,— 'These persons study the work of Ra- 
manoojiS, and a comment by Tatacharyti ; also the essence 
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of these writings as selected and formed into a separate 
treatise by Arushamii-Paliing-Vyunkiitacharyu, and ano- 
ther treatise, containing remarks on the doctrines of this 
sect, by RQghoo-Nat’hu-DeeksbitiX, — Their opinions ap- 
pear to be in substance as follow : God is possessed of 
form ; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, 
motive, cause, &c. are wholly inapplicable to a being des- 
titute of form or body. Those who have spoken of God 
as destitute of form, meant only that he was not clothed 
with a body derived from the primary elements. The 
mind regulates, through actions, the future destiny, but 
mind is an appendage, to body, and not a part of abstract 
spirit. From the divine form proceed rays of glory, so 
that God appears as a body of light. The deity is perfect 
joy. Creation arose fromTiis will ; and the desire to cre- 
ate, from that energetic joy which is essential to the divine 
nature. As soon as the mundane system was formed, God 
entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in 
the visible universe. — In obtaining liberation, devotion ia 
more efficacious than wisdom or ceremonies. A future 
state of bliss is connected with a residence near the deity 
in the unchangeable abode of the Divine Being. This 
sect rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that it is far 
more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than 
to be lost in the ocean ; and that the highest happiness of 
which we are capable is to be near the deity, partaking of 
his overflowing blessedness. 

Although the pooraniis appear to have led the people 
to the popular mythology rather than to philo^phical en- 
<}uiries, they still abound with speculations from wht(^ 
many systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys- . 
tem, it is wall known was taught by Lomii-BiirshtifitS, who 
^tracted around him many disciples, and formed^a dis- 

V 3 
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linct sect.2 The doctrines winch this sage appears to 
have taught comprized, among others, the following: 
Narayunii, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. 
For the purposes of creation, &c. he assumes the names 
of Bruinha, Vishnoo and Shivu, under each of which 
names some one of the three qualities prevails. For the 
good of mankind, Narayunu has been frequently incar- 
nate, either as a divine teacher, as a leader or guide, or as 
a hero. In the different forms of the gods, to meet the 
immediate and private wants of man kind, as, to remove 
diseases, &c. he assumes various shapes, worship of 

God is to be performed by bodib: services, such as bowing 
to his image, doing menial service in a temple, &c. ; by 
words, that is, by reading, spiging, repeating his name, 
&C.5 and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which 
he assumes. 

Shrce-Hurshti, the author of the Noishudhu, a poem, 
is said to have taught, in a work called Kiiundffnu, a sys- 
tem of philosophy different' from all the durshuniis, and 
to have received in consequence the name of KhitndQnff- 
karti, or the destroyer ; but the author has not learnt in 
what points he differed from the dtirshiinils. 

Amongst the Bouddhiis there were six sects of philo- 
sophy, some of which taught doctrines similar to many of 
those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given 
some acco*int of these sects and of their principles, he 
begs leave to refer the reader to them. 


* In Bengal, at present, those who are called pouranics are persons who 
have merely read some one or more of the pooranus. 
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SECT. XXXll . — Of the Law Books^ or Sinuict^ 
Shastrus, 

The Hindoo legislators united in their persons the 
character of the philosopher, the law-giver, and the her- 
mit. They never appear to have formed a distinct body 
of civil and criminal law, for we find almost every reli- 
gious duty and ceremony mentioned in the works called 
smritee, as may be seen by a slight inspection of the trans- 
lation ofMilnoo by Sir W. Jones, and of the following list 
of books still extant. The original smritees are said to 
have been compiled from the vedu by certain sages, 
Mhnoo, Utree, Vishn^^o, Hareetfi, Yagnuviilkyu, 
OoshQna, Ungira, Yhmu, Apustumbu, SumvurttQ, Katy* 
ayfinii, Vrihusputee, Purashiirii, Vyasii, Shunkil, Likhitu, 
Dhkshd, GouthmU, Shatathpd, and Vdshisht’hu, accounts 
of whom will be found in the first chapter of this 
volume. Each of these sages, it is supposed, wrote a 
separate volume under the different titles of law. The 
modern smritees give quotations from these ancient 
writers in confirmation of the opinions maintained by 
their authors; but if we except Miinoo, it does not appear 
that the entire work of any one of the sages has survived 
the ravages of time;* the sentences of Yagnilvulkyu^ 
found in the comments of Mitakshiira, UpGrarku, and 
Veerumitroduyu, cannot be the whole of the work of 
YagnGvGlkyu. 


^ From smree, io remember^ 

* This is the opinion of the Biahmuns, but a respected friend says, I 
believe all the ancient smritees are in the College library ; some of them 
aie compiizcd in a few pages, but I have no doubt of their being all extant.** 
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SEC5T. IXXXIIL — lAst of the Luzo Books still cxtmU 

Ancient works .- — Miinoo, the work translated .by Sir 
W. Jones.-^A comment on ditto, by Rooilookti*bliiitttl. — 
Another by M^dha-tit’hee. — Mfinoo-sungbita, an abridg- 
ment of Mtinoo. — Extracts, or the works of tltree, 
Yishnoo, Hareetfi, Yagnttvillkytl, 0<»litina, Aptistiimbil, 
Sumvdrttti, Boodhii, Yrihiisptttee, Vyasti, Shiinkhif, 
Likhitti, Dtikshh, GoatHmiS, and Vtishisbt’hii. — Yagnfi- 
viilkyfi-stinghita, e^lanation of thearniteoces of Yagn^- 
viilfcyii. — ^Deepfi-kiilika, a comment on the work of 
Yagnfliviilkyii, by Shooliipanee. — ^Another byl^piirarkti. — 
Mitakshtira, another comment on the same work. — Mitak- 
shilra-teeka-soobodhinee, a comToient on the Mitaksfaiira. 
— Another by Balttm-bhSttti. 

Works on (he Dntks of Rajii-dhiirmii-kows- 

toobbti . — Raj ii*vy fi vfihar u*^-siingrii hit. — V y tiv tibarti-niadL 
httvii. — Yyiiviiharii-chmtamiinee. — Yyttvuharii'matrika. 
— Vyuvtiharil-tfitirii- — TytirSharfi- milyookhii. 

Works on the Law i^/nAeritence.— Mddiinil-parijatif, ^ 
one of the ancient smritees. — Dayfi-bhagit- — A connnent 
on ditto. — Other comments on ditto by Mtlh^fawiirii^ 
Shree-Nat’hil, uchyootii, Riighoo-ntindiinil, and Shree- 
Kfishnii-ttirkaitinkarii. — Dayii-riihfisyU. • — Vivadii-chin- 
tamfinee. — Viradii-rtitnakiini. — Vivadamiivii-setoo. — 
Dajfi-nirnuyil, by Shre^ifirii.— Duttiiku-ddrpiinu, on 
adopted children. — Dutt^-meeinangsa, on ditto. — Tivadii- 
tanduvu, by Ktimtilakuru. — Siltwli-yicharfi, — Sutwfi- 
rhufatisyu. — Vivadu-chundrika, by un^otCt-ramti. — Viva- 

This^woM fthoQid be sounded some^rbat like thoa$bi 

exact sound canuot be given with the Homan alphabet. 
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dii-biin^arRfivtt. — DayG-tiltwii. — A comment on ditto by 
Kasbe^ramii-vachaspfitee. — NirnttyG-sindhoo^-Nirndja-* 
mritG. — VivadG-chdndrd. yivadarnttvd-sarfi* — Mi^ 
dGnG-ruinu-prGdeepti. — DayG*siiagrGh3^ by Sbree^Krish- 
nd-turkalunkaru. — comment on the Dayd*viT^k&, by 
ditto* 

Works relative to the Canon Laits . — ^AcbarS^bGndrika. 
Anbikii-tut wu, on the daily duties ofHindoos«~ADhikacha» 
ru-tutwu.— Acbaru-sarG-anhikG-vidhee^on different duties. 
— AcharG-cbdwdrika. — AcharG-prGdeepG. — SudacharB- 
sungruhu. — Acharendoo-shekfaBrS. — ^AcharadGrsbB. — SB- 
dacharu-cbundrodByB. — Acbaru«mByo6khB.— Tit’bee-kB« 
la, on the duties to be performed on lunar days, by BhBvii* 
derB. — PruyogB-sBngrBhit, an abridgment. — ChBndogB* 
bbasbyB. — A comment on ditto, byGoonB^Vishnoo-bbuUB. 
— UdbhootB-dBrpBnBjbyMadhBvB.— GBnga-vakya-vBlee, 
on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, SBmbBtsBrB-kou- 
moodee, on all the ceremonies of the year. — DhBrmB* 
sfingrBhB, a work on various ceremonies, by PBrBm, 
bBngsB pBrivrajBkB. — Shantdb-mBjookbB, on the means 
of averting evil. — Vasoo-devB-pBddBtee, of setting up 
and worshipping the images of Vishnoo.— MttlBmasB- 
tBtwB, on the mBlu months,^ and the ceremonies belong- 
ing to these months. — A comment on ditto. — ^Another by 
.RamB-mohBnB-vachBspBtee. — TiPhee-tBtwfi^ on lunar 
clays, and their peculiar ceremonies. — ^A comment on 
ditto, by Kashee-ramB-vidya-rachBspBtee. — EkardBshe^ 
tBtwB, on the ceremonies to be performed on the eleventh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. A tomment on 
ditto. — ^Another, by MohBnB-goswamee. — Another, by 

^ Intercftlary months^ intended by ibe Hindoos to bring their reckcming by 
soiar and lunar time to an agreement. Their calendar requiret one every 
2J years. 
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Kashee-ramii-vidya-vachusputee. — Yatra-tutwu, on jour- 
nies and pilgrimages. — Snanii-decpika, on bathing cere^ 
ponies. — Sungkulpu-koumoodee, on the annunciation of 
'dliferent ceremonies. — Nrisinghu-priisadd, on the incar- 
jiation of Vishnoo, half-hon, half-raan. — Kritju-tiitwu, 
on the duties of Hindoos. — Nrising&-\ajupcyee 5 on sacri- 
iices. — Shivu-pooja-sungruhu, an abridgment, on the wor- 
ship ofShivu.— Neetee-muyookhu, on the duties oftheHin- 
doos — Prutisht’ha-inu)6okhu, a similar work. — Vustoo- 
shastru, on the ceremonies connected with building a 
family residence.— Jula-shuyararaotsurgii, on the conse- 
cration of pools and gardens to public use. — Kalu-nir- 
nfiyd-deepika, on times of worship.— Sum Qyu-priideepu, 
a similar work. — Poorooshu-medu-ptiddhutee, on human 
sacrifices. — Koondodyotd, on aUars for sacrifices. — A com- 
ment on ditto. — DhTirmu-prUdecpu, on various ceremo- 
nies. — Prughiituku, ditto.— Dhurmd-pruvritee, ditto.— 
Pdrishisht’hu-prdkashu, ditto. — Shivu-prutisht’ha, on 
setting up an image of the ling it. — Vishnoo-prittisht’ha- 
vidhee, ditto of Vishnoo. — Kritya-rittna-vitlee, on cere- 
monies. — K ri ty u-k uIpu-tur©o. — Siian u-sootr u, sentences 
on ablutions. — Dhdrmu-sdngruhn, an abridgment, on 
various duties. — Brumhu-yugnu-turpunu-vidhee, on sacri- 
fices. — Vidhanu-mala, on various laws. — Dhtirrait-vivekij, 
on the duties of the Hindoos. — Voishnuvil, on the worship 
of V jsbnoo. — Shantee-saru, on the influence of evil stars. 
•— Shivit-vakya-viilee, on duties commanded by Shivu. 
—V iirshodyotii, on all the ceremonies of the year. — Dino- 
dyotii, on daily ceremonies, Pooja-rutnakurit, on forms 
of worship^ — Lingarchitnii-chundrika, on the w'orship of 
the lingti. — Shantee-kitmulakuru. — Chundoganhiku, on 
the duties of the samii-vcdu Bramhuns, by BhuvCi-devu. 
— Chitndogu-puddhfitee, by the same writer. — Divo- 
dasiin^buadru a work by Uivodasu. — Ramu-pritkashil. 
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on the festivals of Ramii,'— Dhurniii-decpika, on differen 
ceremonies. — Puddhhtee, by Bhiivii-deviij a similar work. 
Pruyogh-durpunuj another similar work.— Kurmopiide * 
shinee, another work on ceremonies.— Krityu-raju, ditto 
— Kshiiyu-siinkshepu, by Guneshu-bhuttil. — Vyvust’har 
nuvu, by Raghuvti-bhuttu. — Another work under tlu 
same name by Rughoo-nat’hu-sarvubhoumti. — Smritee 
sungriihu, by Ramti-bhudrtinyayalunkaru. — Vyiivust’ha 
sarii-silngruhu, by Ramu-Govindu. — Another woik with 
the same title, by Siddhantu-vageeshij. — Bhuktee-sundra 
bhu, on devotion. — Doorgabhuktee-tGrunginee, on faith m 
Doorga. — Siimuyaloku, bj Ptidmil-nabhu. — Shoodrupfld- 
dhiitee-niroopunu, the way of the shoodrus. — Shantee- 
riitnti, by Kumulakuru.— T ’hee-nirnuyu. 

On the Offerings to the Manes of Ancestors, — Shradd- 
hiivivekiijby Vachiisputee-mishru. — A comment onditto, ' 
by Shree-Krishnu-t^rkaliinkarti. — Another by Acharyii- 
chdoramunee. — Shraddhti-kouraoodee. — Shraddhtt-chinta- 
miinee. — Shraddhu-saguru. — Shraddhii-tutwu. — A com- 
ment on ditto, entitled Bhavart’hii-deepika. — Another by 
Kashee-ramii-vidya-vachusptitee. — Another comment on 
ditto. — Shraddhu-muyookhu. — Shraddhu-sungruhii,— 
Shraddhu-khiindil, by Hemadree. — Shraddhti-gunu-pil- 
tee. — Shraddhendoo-shekhiiru. — Pitree-bhhktee-turiingi- 
nee. — Shraddhu-kiilpu-luta — Supindee-kuriinu. — Surv-» 
vii-shraddhii-piiddhiitee. — Vrishotsurgii, on the offering 
of a bull. — Ootsurgu-miiyookhu, on the consecration of 
offerings. — Krityh-prukashu. 

Works on Atonements. — Praytischittu^-vivcku. — Prayil- 
shchittu-tutwu. — A comment on ditto. — Another by Go- 
viudanundu. — ^Another by Kashee-ramu-vidyei-vachus- 
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ptitee.— Prajiishchittii;pr6deept[. — ^Praytisbcliittti-miiyoo- 
kliii.— Prajiishchittendoo-shekhuru. 


On Purifications* — Shoodhee-kftmiilaktirii. — Ushouchii* 
smritee-clitiudrika. — Shooddhee-rtitmaktirtl, by Chtinde- 
sbwSrii. — Shooddhee-tfitwii. — A comment on ditto. — 
Shooddhee-vivekii.--^Shooddbee-mdyookTS. 

On the Ten Initiatory Oeremonies.^S^ngsk^TU-g^n^* 
putee. — Siingskarfi-koustoobhtl. — Sdnsgskarti-bhaskiiru. 
SGngskarti-ktiintilaktirii — Stingskariiktila. — Sdngsfetrti- 
tiitwii. — Siingskarti-miiyookhii. 

•9 

On Vows. — V rtitfl'Sarti . — V rQtarkS.— V riltfi-rajtt. — 
VrOtil-koumoodee. 

On P«nMOTC«fx,— DOndti-vivdka. 

On Oaths. — Divyti-ttitwQ. 

(T 

On Gifts. — DanQ-koumoodee. — Danii-muyookhii. — 
Danii-kriya-koumoonee, by GoTindaniindii.— -Dantl-kul- 
ptl-turoo.^Danii-riitnakiiru — Danti-sagttrtt, by BfillaU 
s^nti.— Dantt kumiilakiirii. — Miiba-danii-piiddhtitee, on 
splendid gifts. — Dan il-cbiindrika. — Shortish ti-dantl>vidbee, 
on the sixteen gifts. — Dtlshil-kilrmil-piiddhditee^ a similar 
work. — Dantt-heera-viilee. 

On Ancestry. — Gotru-prtiviirti-munjuree. — Gotrii- 
priiviirtl-diifpiinii. 

On Holy Places. — ^Pilrfishoo-ramii-prfikashii. — Trist’- 
hlilee-s^too^ on the holy places, Kashee, Guy tl, and Prfi- 
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yagfi. Teert'hii-chintamilnee.“Teert’bii-prfiyogii-dee» 
pika. — Giija-setoo;, on the holy place Giija. 

On Marriages. — Oodvahii-tfitwfi. — Oodva^’'^-vivekii. 

On Transmigrations. — Vrihfit-kfirinQ-vipakfi-sarti-sfia- 
griihii, on the fraits of the actions of former births.— 
Kiirniii-vipaku-saril. 

Works on various subjects. — Smritee-sarii, by Hfiree- 
nat’hii — Another work under the same name. — Smritee- 
sdngriihQj a compilation.— A modern work of the same 
kind under this name — Sraritee-chiindrikaj an explana- 
tion of different laws. — HarCi-luta-teeka, a comment oa 
the Harti-liita. — Jutti-miiHti vilasii, — Dwoitii-nirniiyii. — 
A modern work under this namej by ChundrQ-shekhitrfi- 
vachiisputee. — A comment on ditto, entitled Kadiirabiiree. 
— VoijQjiintee, a comment. — Siddhantii-piyooshii.— Ni- 
bttndhii-stirviiswu. — Narudii-smritee^ a work attributed 
to the sage Narddii. — Tdtwamritd.— Purashdrd-smritee. 
— Vrihdt-parashdree, a simifar though a larger work. — 
Pdrashurd-smritee-vj'akhya, a comment on the work of 
Pdrashdrd. Jdyu-singhd-kdlpd^droomd, a work by Jfi- 
yd-singhd.— Udwoitu-nirnuyu, on spirit and the animal 
soul. — Tdtwd-deepika. — Diad-kdrodyotd, — Siddhantu-^ 
peeyooshd, on the decision of doubts. — Devdld-smritee, a 
work by Devuld. — Vriddhd-Shatatdpd. — Rdtnadee-pd- 
re^sha, on the method of examining precious stones.— 

Smritee-mdnjdlee.— Jandkyandndd-bodhd.-Vrihdt-shdn- 
khd-smritee. — Sdrvd-ddrshdnd-sdngruhd, an^abridgment 
of all the ddrshunds. — Narddd-sunghita. — Dhurmd-soo- 
trd. — Kashydpd. — Mdharnuvd. — Mdharndvabhidhand. 
— Smritee-chintamunee, by Gdnga-dhtird. — Goutdmd- 
sootrfi-tecka. ~ Sdkdid-mdtu-sdngrdhd, an abridgment 
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of various opinions. — Dwoitu-purishishtu-teeka. — Smritee- 
puribh&sha, by V urdbumanu. — Smritee-rutnakurQ, by Ve- 
dacharyu. — Grunt’hu-raju, by Rughoo-nat’hu-sarvubhou- 
md:. — Uchy'ootu-clitikruvurttce. — Smritee-koustoobhu. 

Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos; 
there are also many others, not now to be procured, 
though their names are familiar to the Hindoo learned 
men. In the English courts of justice in the province of 
Bengal, the works most frequently referred to, are the 
Dayii-bhagd, and Dayu-tiitwu. In criminal causes the 
Hindoo law books are not consulted* 

I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the me- 
thod of administering justice pnder the Hindoo kings, 
and the nature of the Hindoo civil and criminal laws ; 

The shastru does not appear to direct its instructions 
to subordinate judges, but to the king as the chief magis- 
trate, and through him to all appointed by him to admi- 
nister justice* Many of th« lessons it addresses to him 
are highly proper : he is indeed made absolute, and the 
lives and properties of all his subjects are left to his ar- 
bitrary will ; he is pronounced to be, indeed, an incar- 
nate deity, and even ideas derogatory to his honour are 
threatened with the punishment of death. He is how- 
ever, directed to be generous to his subjects respecting 
taxes ; kind of speech ; yet inexorable as death in the 
punishment of offences. He is taught to rise before day, 
to perform Ais ablutions, and worship the gods ; to pre- 
sent due obeisance to the gods and bramhanp ; and then 
to ascend the throne, to judge his people according to the 
shastrfi ; to keep in subjection lust, anger, avarice, ^olly, 
drunk^ness and pride ; to keep himself from being se- 
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duced by the love of gaming* and of the chase; to restrain 
his love of dancing, singing, and playing on musical in- 
struments; to refrain from sleep during the day; from 
wine; from molesting men of worth; from putting men 
to death by artful means : from taking private property ; 
from holding any one guilty without the commission of a 
crime. In war he is fordidden to slay a suppliant, a specr 
tator, a person asleep or naked, or any one fearful. To 
insure success in war, he is directed to try the effect of 
bribes, to employ spies, and to endeavour to divide the 
kingdom of his adversary. Whatever country he conquers^ 
he is to present offerings to its gods ; and effects and mon^y . 
to the bramhdns. He is to be distinguished by an umbrella 
made of the feathers of the peacock ; to unite to himself^ 
seven or eight wise couijseliors ; to employ a sober an4 
virtuous secretary, and men of good principles as messen- 
gers. He is to prevent crimes ; to listen to complaints ; 
to forbear to touch sacred property ; to consult with his 
counsellors in a secret place, as in a forest, but not where • 
there are parrots or other talkative birds, 

• 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the 
judge : it allows him, however, to appoint bramhdns (on 
no account shoodrds) to represent him on the bench, and 
to give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil 
causes, counsel is allowed, but notin criminal ones. The 
law also lays down the qualification of witnesses, and 
the mode of receiving evidence. The plaintiff and the 
defendant are to choose witnesses of their own cast, if 
possible. Persons guilty of enormous crimq^, slaves, old 
men beyond eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be 
witnesses. The forms of oaths are as follows : — a bram- 
hdn must swear by the truth ; a kshdtriyd by the animal 
on which he rides, or by his arms ; the voishyi^ by fajs. 
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cattle, by grain, or by a piece of gold ; the shoodrfi, by 
the gods, or, by laying hold of the feet of his father and 
mother, or by sacred gifts, or by all sacred ceremonies, 
or, by placing his hands on the head of his wife, or child, 
or friend.® The severest threatenings against perjury 
are delivered by the judge at the time of receiving evi- 
dence : as an example of the extravagance of some of 
these promises and threatenings in reference to true and 
false testimony, the following specimens are extracted : 
The merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit 
of a thousand sacrifices of the horse. In an affair con^ 
cerning a horse, if any person gives false evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders. In an af- 
fair concerning a man, if any person gives false evidence, 
the guilt of a thousand murders^s incurred. In an action 
concerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incur- 
red by the murder of all the men who have ever been or 
shall be born in the world. False evidence relative to 
land, incurs the guilt of the murder of all the living crea- 
tures in the world, and a person thus perjured is liable to 
the punishment due to such "guilt. 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law ; 
— I. on debt, or loans for consumption, — 2, deposits 
and loans for use; — 3. sale without ownership; — 4. con- 
cerns among partners ; — 5. subtraction of what has been 
given ; — 6. non-payment of wages or hire ; — 7. non-per- 
formance of agreements ; — 8. recision of sale and pur- 

A corre8{K»»dcnt says, ** The sentence is * The judge shall adjure 
the bramhuu by his troth ; the kshUtriyu, by his vehicle and arms ; the 
voishyu, by his implements of husbandry, cattle, or merchandize $ and the 
shbodru by (I think) every curse.* Oaths are only to be resorted to where 
human evidence cannot be procured, m which case ordeal, as well as oaths, 
lid other jppeah to God, are to stand instead of human testimony/* 
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cbase;— 9. disputes between master and servant; — 10. 
contests on boundaries;— 11, 12. assault and slander; — 
13* larceny;— M* robbery and other violence; — 15. adal- 
teiy; — 16. altercation between man and wife, and their 
several duties ; — 17. the law of inheritance; — iS. gamirfg 
w^ith dice and with living creatures. These eighteen 
titles of law are settled as the ground-Work of all judi* 
cial procedure in this world.’" 

The laws relative to tlie inheritance^ the division, the 
enjoyment, and recoverj’^ of property, are very numerous, 
and extend to the minutest circumstances, and many of 
them, though with sad exceptions, are truly wise and 
good. Property, whether in lands or mov^abJes, is to 
be equally divided amongst the sons, who are made re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the sisters, and for the 
expenses of their marriages, as well as for the support 
of their widowed mother, or sister, and the expensive 
ceremonies which succeed the death of a Hindoo. An 
adopted son, if the lather l^ve sons bom in wedlock, 
will obtain a third share of the estate. If a bramhfis 
have children from wives of three different casts, the 
children hornbf a bracfihunee must have the largest share 
of his property. If a man die without wife or children, 
his father, mother, youngest or eldest brother, or their 
ohildren, become bis heirs. 

A son and a grandson are made answerable for a 
father’s debts, but not debts incurred by gaming or drink- 
ing spirituous liquors. If a bramhun dies childless, the 
magistrate is to administer to his estate, discharge' his 
debts, and throw the overplus of his property into the 
water. A creditor may seize the property or of 

the debtor, or his wife, children, cattle, &c. To a ma. 
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gistrat^j a master, or a bramhtin, a person is not to be 
rude in demanding payment. The property of a person 
expelled from his cast is directed to descend to his son ; 
the property of a brumhiicharee to his spiritual guide ; 
of a sunyasee, to his pupil ; and the personal property of 
a woman arising from presents,^ to her daughters. 

The adopted son of an eunuch, a person rejected from 
his cast, a person who beats his father, one who does not 
perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a sitnyasee, 
and persons afflicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit 
property, but they are allowed a maintenance out of the^ 
property to which they are heirs. 

a 

Interest from a bramhtin is to be ten per cent ; from a 
kshtitriyii, fifteen from a voishyii, twenty; and from a 
shoodru, fifty I 

The Hindoo lavT acknowledges eightf kinds of mar^- 
riaget hramhu^ ip which & father gires his daughter^ 
without receiving a fee, to some person of superior cast;. 
--^doivuy when, at a burnt-sacrifice, the daughter is given 
to the officiating priest as a fee \'^arshu^ in which the 
father gives his daughter away, receiving in return two 
cows ; prajaputyu yin which the father says to his daughter 
and the person to whom his daughter is betrothed, Goj^ 
fulfil the duties of religion;” — asooru^ in which the father,^ 
receiving presents, bestows his daughter *^—ganAhurtUy 
a marriage in which the parties privately agree to treat 
each other as man and wife ; — raJcshu&icy in which the* 
bridegroom overcomes his rivals in single combat, and 
marries the daughter; — poishachup in which the daughter' 
is from her father’s house by stealth. 
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The laws respecting; buying, selling, and partifership^ 
appear, upon the whole, to be founded on just principles. 
If a man purchases any thing clandestinely of a person 
of bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he 
is to be punished as a thief. 

Under tlie head of gifts are several strange laws; a 
man may give away his wife, with her own consent ; and 
and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him 
away; a mother may do the same, with the father’s con- 
sent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be taken 
back; it is duttu, (given). If a man from a violent im- 
pulse of lust, give any thing to another, it is accounted 
illegal. No reward, even though it should have been 
promised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a 
murderer. 

The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those 
who have becpme such by being born from intercourse 
between a freeman and a slave, by purchase, by chance, 
by descent, by receiving suppprt dnrjng a famine, by the 
chance of war, by their own desire, by apostacy from the 
profession of a sunyasee, by their own gift for a time, 
by a voluntary sale of themselves, those who have sold 
themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave girl, 
and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt,^ — 
Slaves may be enfranchised by the beneficence of a mas- 
ter; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing 
him a child. The following is the form of emancipation : 
the master breaks a pitcher containing water, ^ice, flowers, 
&c., over the head of the slave, so that these things fall 
on his body, when he pronounces the words, I have 
made thee free.*’ A woman marrying a slave, becomt:^ 
herself a slave. A bramhun can never be madeiu slave. 

x2 
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The owner of a bramhunee bull is not answerable for 
such a bull after be is let loose. — A man of superior cast 
who &isely accuse one of inferior cast of atrocious 
crimes, is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the of- 
fender be of inferior cast, he is to have his tongue cut out, 
and a hot iron ten fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 

If a man 3j)eak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter 
is to cut out his tongue, and banish him. A refusal to 
submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 

A bramhun, whatever his crime may be, is not to be put 
to death. If a mkn call a robber, or an outcast, by those 
names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a robber or 
an outcast. 

The laws which relate to assault are most shockingly 
partial and unjust. The sentiment, All men are equal 
in the eye of the law,” has no place in the Hindoo code : 
the higher casts, both as it inspects fine§ and corporal 
punishments, are always favoured, while the punishment 
of the lower casts is barbarous and cruel s the law, in all 
cases of assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, 
puniJbing the bramhun in^ the slightest manner for tlie 
greatest injustice, and the shoodru most heavily for the 
slightest ollence against the bramhun : the following ex- 
amples may suffice foi proof ; If a man deprive another 
of life, he shall suffer death ; but if a bramhun do this, 
be shall be fined.” For striking a bramhun, the sfaoodrii’s 
hand is to be cut off ; for sitting on bis mat, his posteriors ; 
for speakiiig^^against him, his tongue is to be cut out ; for 
spitting upon him, his lips are to be cut off ; for seizing 
him by the bead, both his hands are to be cut off. A man 
of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast with im- 
punity i^ he offend him. A person is allowed to put to 
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death {without examination) the person who shall^set fire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of 
all that he has, or tak^ away his wife. 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and 
one foot of the offender are directed to be cut off, Fine^ are 
to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male animal ; 
and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyger, a bear, a serpent, 
a cat, a dog, a weasel, or a boar. For killing an insect, 
the offender is to be fined something more than a farthing. 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traf- 
fic, are to be fined. If a person manifest a propensity to 
such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut off. A 
man frequently using fal^ weights, must lose all he pos- 
sesses. An unskilful man daring to practise medicine is 
to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, ^nd coiners 
must have the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. 
The house-breaker must have both his hands cut off. and 
be impaled ; the highway robber is directed to be stran- 
gled ; he who plunders a province, is to be impaled ; the 
stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted alive; of 
a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and 
feet cut oft, and to be cast upon a highway where finir 
roads meet ; of a man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds one shilling and eight pence. The. stealer of an 
elephant or a horse in time of war, to be put to death ; if 
in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut oft"; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent in alL respects, the hand, 
foot, and posteriors of the thief are to be cut oftj and he is 
to be deprived of life, ]For stealing a goat or a sheep, a 
hand ; and for stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot 
is to be but off. For stealing a considerable quantity of 
grain, a mao must be put to death. A thief caugllt in the 

X 3 
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act of breaking any tbing closed up, for the first offence, 
is to have a finger cut off; for the second, his hand and 
foot ; for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealing 
flowers, fruits, wood, or grass, belonging to a bramhun, 
the hand is to be cut off. Thefts committed bj brarahuns 
are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, 
or by putting out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by 
slavery for life. A bramhiin, on committing a robbery 
worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a 
burnt-sacrifice daily, is to have his head shaved, which is 
equivalent to loss of cast. If a man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire to a plantation, or 
a granary, a man must be burnt alive''. 

A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six pence 
only is directed to be levied on the person who shall vio" 
late the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or 
that of a woman who has come to him in distress. Adul- 
tery with a prostitute, without leave of t&e magistrate, is 
directed to be punished by'^fine. The hire of prostitutes 
is regulated with so much caution and minute attention, 
as to excite in the mind doubts whether the Hindoo sages 
considered prostitution a crime or not. They however 
make three gradations in the progress towards adultery 
with a married woman, according to the familiarity of the 
parties : for those acts of levity more unbecoming than 
criminal, the offender is fined one shilling and seven- 
pence ; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds ; for 
gross familiarities, 'twelve pounds ; but for the actual per- 
petration of the crime, the offender, if a shoodru, must be 
deprived of virility, and then be burnt alive; if a bram- 


" ThetfL' were th« honid punishments formerly by this people^ 

n r.c have been extolled as the most benevolerit beings on earth. 
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hun^ lie must be fined twelve pounds. These punishments 
are modified by the circumstances of the case, as, the con- 
sent or lefasal, and the rank, of the woman- In some 
cases, the offender is compelled to marry the woman.—- 
A bramhdn, a kshutriyii, or a voishyu, for an unnatural 
crime with a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds, A shoo- 
dru g^uilty of the same crime, must be put to death. An 
unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, subjects the 
person to a fine of twelve pounds. 

The Hindoo law regulates gaming as well as prostitu- 
tion : half the profit of a game belong to the magistrate, 
in whose presence, or in that of one of his officers, persons 
are commanded to play.* 

A man who shall have caused a bramhtin to eat dung 
or drink urine, is to be fined twelve pounds ; for causing 
him to drink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from 
the kingdom is the punishment of a bramhun for eating 
garlic or onions. For reading the vedQ, a shoodrti is to 
have boiling oil poured into his throat; for hearing it, 
into his ears ; for committing it to memory, to be put to 
death. For wearing the bramhinical thread, the fine is 
two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering burnt- 
sacrifices, or molesting a bramhfln, he is to be deprived of 
life. 

For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of 
another, a man must be fined five shillings and si^* 
pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison 
with food, for marrying a girl who is free to a slave, a 
man’s limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a magistrate 
at play, the offender must be put to death. Fof adminis- 
tering poison, or setting fire to a house, or murdering a 

X 4 
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man, a^woman is to be drowned, if not with child* For 
murdering her sacred teacher, her husband, or child, a 
woman must have her ears, nose, hands, and lips cut off, 
and must then be devoured by dogs. 

The laws respecting vromen are peculiarly barbarous. 
A bad wife is to be made the slave or cook to some idol. 
A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of the house 
without the consent of her husband ; nor to talk with a 
stranger; nor to laugh without the veil over her face; 
nor to swallow any thing, except medicine, till she shall 
have served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger, 
nor to stand at the door, nor to look out at the window. 
She may give her body to be burnt with the corpse of her 
husband ; in which case, she is promised happiness in 
paradise during SojOOOjOOO of years. 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance 
in punishing thieves, secures paradise to^he magistrate. 

<r 

SECT. XXXIY . — The Astronomical Shastrus. 

It will be seen, that in this department of science the 
Hindoos were as capable of comprehending the wonders 
of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity. Their 
ancient astronomical works, though mixed with the most 
extravagant fancies-, will long remain splendid monuments 
of the highest powders of intellect. The reader will find 
an epitome pf the Sooryfi-Siddhantu, by Bhaskuracharyii, 
in the following pages, and for a more perfect idea of the 
powers of mind by which this work was produced, the 
author would refer his readers to a learned essay in the 
second ^volume of the Asiatic Researches, by S. Davis, 
Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomic^il 
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works are referred by the Hindoos themselves to the sfit- 
wil-yoogil. Most of the works mentioned below, how^ 
ever, were written only two or three hundred years age 
and others are not more than fifty or sixty years olcL 

SECT. XXXV . — Astronomical Works still exta7it* 

Sooryii-siddhantu, and Siddhantd-shiroiiiunee, by 
Bhaskdracharyij. — A comment on the former work, 
entitled Goorart’hu-prukashika, by Rilngu-Nat’hii. — 
Others by Nree-singhu-guniiku and by Bhoodilrd.-— 
I^eelav-uteei, by Bhaskuracharyd. — Comments on ditto, by 
Gdngadhdrii, Riingii-Nat’hii, Sooryu-dasu, andGuneshd* 
— Veejii GunittI, another work, by Bhaskuracharyu, om 
algebra, mensuration, fee. — Gruhii^pushtil, on the 
planets.— Shooddhe-deepika, by Govindandndd. — Grdhd- 
ebard, on the motions of the planets. — Bhoovdnodeepuku, 
by Pddrail-nabhu. — A comment on the Vrihildjatuku, bv 
Bhttttotpiilu. — Sv\ droduyd, with a comment on ditto, and 
another byNdru-ttdree.—Swtiroduyu-yuntru. — Shantiku- 
tdtwararitd, by Narayunii-sliurma. — Moohoortil-kdlpu- 
droomil, with a comment.— Jatuku-dfirpunii, on fortunate 
and unfortunate births.— Sarumunjuree, by Viinilmalee- 
mishrii. — Vhrahii-siinghita, by Viirahu.— Jatiiku, by 
Neeltikiint’hii. — Dinh-sungrilhu. — Prutyunturii-dtisha- 
phulti. — Somh-siddhantii. — Jyotirnirnuyii. — Jyotish- 
sarh-siin'rriihu. — Horashut-pilnehashika. — Shooddhee- 
rutnankoorii. — Viishist’hti-sunghita. — Jatiika-bhurunu. 
— Meghu mala.— Mhkurundodahurunii. —Rajmartiindu. 

Taju iu, - — Jatuku. — Chhndronmeeluifti. - — Sourii- 
bhashya-veejh-oQnitu, by Sdoryu-dasu. — Siddhant’hQ- 
sarvvii-bhoumu-vyakhya.— Bhaswutee.— GrUhuKjhiiritru. 

Grilhfi-laghQvti. — Vishwu-prudeepii. — Brhmha-sid'^ 
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(Ihantu.-Siddhantu-mfinjurcc.— Moohoortu-chooramunee. 
— Siddhgntu-tutwu-viveku. — Brumhu-siddliantti-vceju- 
gunitri.— Bi'uiTihu-^oo5)tu-krilu.--Guiutri-raju,byKevulu- 
Ramu-Punchanunil/’ — Griihu-yamillil. — Shrc“-putee- 
rutnu-mala. — PrusUiril-chintamunee.— Rumulu-Riihusju. 
— ReUia-gnnitu-kbhetru-vyuvu-haru. — Vrihiit-sunghita, 
by Vhrnhu-iniliiru*— Siddhantu-bheshiij by Kumulakfiru. 
— Sdoryu-siddhantit-kirunavulec. — Deepika, and a com- 
iTient bv Hag'huvacharyu. — Sittkrityii-mook-tavulcc. — 
SdinurL-.aru. — Kevulu-chundrika. — Lughoo-jatukii. — 
NrinlpuLcc-juyuchrirya. — Miikurundu. — Chumutkarii- 
chinlamiJiiee. — Shecgru-bodbil. — Griilm-laghdvu. — Sha- 
lee-hotru. 

SECT. XXXPI . — Epiiome of the Soorj/u-siddhantu^ 
hj BhasJcurachan/u^ a Bramhun, 

Time is tiius divided : that which is infinitely minute, 
and the divisions of time: the latter is thus described: 
the period while a person can sound tlienvow^el ee 
ten times, is called pranii six praniis make one pulu ; 
sixty pulus, onedtindii; sixty diindus, one tit’hee; fifteen 
tit’hees, one pukshu ; two pukshus, one lunar month ; 
twelve months make one year. 

The nine kinds of months are, hramhya^ or a month of 
the life or reign of Brnniha, which is thus calculated, viz. 
the amount of the years in the four yoogtis constitutes a 
great yoogu, and a thousand great yoogus make one of 
Briimha’s days ; thirty of such days are included in a 
month of this god. A dohuy or divine month, is com- 

® Gopalu-tttikaiuiikaru, the smi of this author, is now (1817) the chief 
Vundit in the Serarapore printing-office. 
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posei] of thirty years of mortals ; — a pitru month, or a 
month of the pitrees, is made up of thirty months of 
mortals ; — a prajupHtyti month ; — a sourU, or solar 
month ; — a savunii month, is made up of thirty days at 
any time ; —a chandru, or lunar month ; — a nUkshufrii 
month occupies the period of the moon’s passage through 
the twenty'Seven stellar mansions^ The sfityQ yoogii 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the trdtfi 1,296,000; the 
dwapQrtt 864,000 ; the kiilee 832,000. The amount of 
these four yoogus form a muha or great yoogQ, viz. 
4,320,000 years. A thousand of these great yoogCs con- 
stitute a day of Brdmha, called a kiilpQ, viz. 4,320,000,000. 
A hundred years of Brfimha constitute the period of his life. 

The seven planets are Rilvee (the sun), ChQndrh (the 
moon), Mfingulu (Mars)* Boodhfi (Mercury), yrihfis- 
patee (Jupiter), ShookrU (Venus), Shilnee (Saturn). The 
progress of these planets are defined according to eight 
diffei'ent degrees of rapidity. 


This work next gives the circumference and diameter 
of the earth ; describes the lunar days, the earth’s 
shadow, the division of the earth into quarters, &c. The 
circumference of the earth is 5059 yojQntis,’’ and its 
diameter one-third of that number. 

An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for: when 
the sun and moon remain in the seventh sign, the earth is 
necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow 
falls on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes place 
when the sun and moon are found in one sign, at which 
time the moon’s shadow falls on the sun. The author 
also describes the periods when eclipses will take place, 
the length of their continuance, the appearance of these 

p Each \ojuiin is eight miles. 
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pl^nets^ during, an eclipse, the parts of the planet which 
will first become affected, as well as those from which 
tb6 shadow will first depart. The times of the rising and 
setting of the planets are also described, and an account 
is given of the periods when different planets are in con- 
junction. 

The progress of creation is thus described : Vishnoo 
first created the waters, and then, upon the waters, scat- 
tered the seed from which a golden egg sprung, which 
remained in darkness. From this egg burst forth Siin- 
kurshiinii, a form of Vishnoo; who, for the purposes of 
creation, formed Briimha ; from the eyes of which god 
the sun issued, from his mind the moon, vacuum, air, 
matter, water, and fire; from these five elements sprung 
MungiilQ, Boodhu, Vrihfisputee, Shookru, and Shiinee. 
Sdoryfi, in the form of Dwadiishatma, 'divided himself 
into twelve parts. From the five primary elements 
sprung the twenty-seven stars (nhksh&triis). After this, 
were created the gods and goddesses. 

The author next gives the dimensions of the firma- 
ment, the elevation of the highest star, of Shiinee, 
Vrihiispillee, Mungulil, Sooryii, Shookru, Boodhtl, and 
ChundriL'^ 

The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own 
power, without any supporter. Lunka is in the centre of 
the ed th; and to the east of Ldnka, at the extremity of 
the earth, ia^'Yamu-kotee; on its western extremity is 
Romuku-piittrinu; the antipodes of Liinka are the inha- 
bitants of Siddhee-poorii ; and on the northern extre- 
mity of the earth is Soomeroo, and on the southern Vilru- 
vaniUii. ^ When the sun arises on Lunka, he sets on 


^ SceVol. in.p.4. 
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Siddhe-poorii ; at which time, at Yumu-kotee, itjs mid- 
day, and at Romuku-puttunu midnight. 

To the north of Lunka is Bharuth-viirshd, which con- 
tains the mountain Himaldyu, to the north of which is 
Hemakootu. To the north of Siddhee-pooril is Kooroo- 
vdrshii, and the mountain Shringuvand. To the north 
of Yumu-kootee is Bhddrashwu-vurshu, and mount Ma- 
lyavand. To the north of Romdku lies KetoomdltL-vur- 
shii, and the mountain Gundhu-madunu. On Soom6roo 
reside the gods. 

To the south of Ldnka is the sea, which separates the 
territories of the gods and giants ; and in a continued 
southerly direction, are the following seas and islands : 
first the salt sea; then ShakCi-dweepu, and the sea of 
milk; Shalmulee-dweepu, and the sea of curds; Koo- 
shd-dweepu, and the sea of clarified butter; Kroun- * 
chd-dweepu, and the sea of sugar-cane juice ; Gomeddf* 
ku-dwecpd, and the sea of spirituous liquor'^ ; Pooshku- 
rd-dweepu, and the^sea of fresh water; and still further 
southwards Vunl-vanulii. In the bowels of the earth 
are the seven patalus, the abodes of the hydras. 

Bhaskiiracharyu next accounts for the equal division 
of day and night ; and explains the progress of the sun 
through the zodiac. 


The author begs leave to add in this place a disjointed 
extract or two from Mr, Davis’s Essay on the “ Astrono- 
mical Computations of the Hindoos,” inserted in the se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches : 

I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo 
division of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, is the 
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same as ours ; tliat their astrojaomkal year issjdereal, or 
containing that space of time in which the su% departing 
from a star, returns to the same; that it commences au 
the instant of his entering the sign Aries, or rather 
the Hindoo constellation Meshu ; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even days and fractional parts 
as he stays in each sign ; and that the civil differs from 
the astronomical account of time only in rejecting those 
fractions, and beginning the year and month at sun^rise, 
instead of the intermediate instant of the artificial day or 
night. Hence arises the unequal portion of time assigned 
to each month dependant on the situation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure 
from the beginning of Mebhil in the Hindoo sphere ; and 
by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by in- 
tercallary days, have been subject to.” 

It has been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the pla- 
netary motions ; and the ancknt Hindoos chos-^ ^''^t point 
of time counted back when, according to the.. lOtions 
as they had determined them, they must have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of Meshii, or Aries; and 
coeval with which circumstance they supposed the crea- 
tion. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have 
produced a moderate term of years compared with the 
enormous antiquity, that will be hereafter stated ; but, 
having discovered a slow motion of the nodes and ap- 
sides also, taking it into the computation, they found 
it would require a length of time corresponding with, 
1,955,884,890 years now expired, when they were so 
situated, and §5361,115,110 years more, before they 
would return to the same situation again, forming toge- 
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ther the grand anoraalastic period denominated a‘ kdlpii, 
and fancifully asbigned as the day of Brumha. The Jitilpu, 
they divided into munwuntiiruSj and greater and less 
yoogiis. The use of the niunwuntiiru is not stated in the 
Sdorj u-Siddhantu ; but that of the muha;, or greater yoogu^ 
is sufficiently evident^ as being an anomalistic period of 
the sun and moon^ at the end of which the latter, with 
her apogee and ascending node, is found, together with 
the sun, in the first of Aries ; the planets also deviating 
from that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difference between their mean and true anomaly. 

These cycles being so constructed as to contain a 
certain number of mean solar days, and the Hindoo sys- 
tem assuming that at the creation, when the planets be- 
gan their motions, a right line, drawn from the equi* 
-jioctial point Lunka through the centre of the earth, 
would, if continued, have passed through the centre of 
the sun and planets to the first star in Aries : their mean 
longitude for a^y proposed time afterwards may be com- 
puted by proportion. As the^ revolutions a planet makes 
in any cycle are to the number of days composing it, so 
are the days given to its motion in that time; and the 
even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, 
shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Lunga: for places east or west of that meri- 
dian a proportional allowance is made for the difference 
of longitude on the earth’s surface, called in Sungskritu 
the deshanturQ. The positions of the apsides and nodes 
are computed in the same manner ; and tlie^equation of 
the mean to the true place," determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 

The division of themuhayoogfi into thestitwu, treta, 
dwapurii. and kiilee ages, does not appear from the Soo- 
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ryQ-SiddhantQ to answer any practical astronomical pur- 
pose, but to have been formed on ideas similar to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks 
Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the 
munwuntuiu and kiilpit to the same foundation : either 
way the latter will be found anomalistic.” 

In the following table [omitted in this extract] are 
given the periodical revolutions of tlie planets, their nodes 
and apsides, according to the Sodr^u-Siddhantti. The 
corrections of Vcedil at present used, are contained in 
one column/ and the inclination of their oibits to the 
ecliptic in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is in- 
serted according to the same shastru. Its diminution 
does not appear to have been noticed In any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of Mtikdrundd and also in the 
Gruhu-laghuv ii, the latter written only 2C8 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

r 

The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sungskrilii 
the krantee, and spoken of in the teeka, or commentary, 
on the Sooryu-Sidhantu, as the son’s path, or node, is 
not noticed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, 
ds the Hindoo astronomers seem to entertain an idea of 
the subject different from that of its revolution through 
the Platonic vear, 1 shall farther on give a translation of 
what is mentioned, both in the original and comnientarv, 
concerning it.” 

This I must, hc)v\ever, at pic^ent omit, not having a'* ycL discoveied the 
corrections of this kind that will bung even the sun's place, computed by 
the Suoiyti-Siddhantu, exactly to an acieement witli the astronomical books 
in pieseut use Of these books, the puntipal aie the Giiihu-Iaghiivii, com- 
posed 263 years ago, the tables of Mriktniluda used at Benaies a* d 
rirhoot, aijd the i>iddhantu.-Rubasju ir^ed at Nudccya; the last 'vritteu ii\ 
b513Shtiku, or 198 years ago.'* ‘ 
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We have now, according to the Hindoo systejn, the 
mean motion of the planet?, their nodes and apsides, and 
the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the 
first of Meshh, with which, by the rule of proportion, to 
determine their mean longitude for any proposed time of 
the present year. It is, however observed in the Soory ii- 
Siddhantd, that to assume a period so great is unneces- 
sary ; for use, the computation may be made from the 
beginning of the tr4ta age,^ at which instant all the grii* 
hfis, or moveable points in the heavens, were again in 
conjunction in Meshii, except the apc^ees, and ascending 
nodes, which must therefore be computed from the crea- 
ation. ' The same is true of the beginning of the pre^nt 
kdlee age: for the greatest common divisor of tbe^ num- 
ber of days composing the muha yoogii and the pla- 
netary revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
394,479,457 days, or 1,080,000 years ; and the treta and 
dwaptiril ages contain together just that number of years* 
The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it unne- 
cessary to go farther back tha^i the beginning of the kfilee 
yoogu* in determining the mean longitude of the planets 
themselves ; but for the position of their apsides and 

• Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common use, go far- 
ther back 4han to tome assigned date of the tera Shuhii; but having the 
planets" places determined for that point of time, they compute their mean 
places and other requisites for any proposed date afterwards by tables, or 
by combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the woik s as in Gruhii- 
I^hfivU, Siddhanta-Ruhtisyti, and many othei books. An inquirer into 
Hindoo astronomy having access to such books only, might easily be led 
to assert that the bramhttus compute eclipses by set foi^s, couched in 
enigmatical verses, out of which it would be difficult to devefope their system 
of astronomy ; and this I apprehend was the case with Mons. Sonnerat. 
The Jyotish pundits in general, it is true, know little more of astronomy 
than theyleain from such books, and they are consequently very ignorant 
of the principles of the science j but there aie some to he met with who are 
better informed**' 


Y 
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nodeSj the elapsed time since the creation must be used ; 
or at least in instances, as of the sun, when the numbei'vS 
3S7 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unit}. 
I have ho^^over. in the accompanying* computation, taken 
the latter period iii both cases. 

For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in 
which the solution of ti tangles is concerned, and which is 
next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon 
of sines.” 

To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move in their respective 
orbits through equal dibtancesdn equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the ec- 
centricity of the orbits of the sun and moon with respect 
to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre 
of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations.” 

Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and 
the place of the node determined by the methods explain- 
ed, it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
w'hether at the next conjunction or opposition there will 
be a solar or a lunar eclipse in ivhich case the tit’liee, 
or date of the moon’s s} nodical month, aubt be computed 
from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight 
of her full or change. Her distance in longitude from 
the sun. difidcd by 720, the r. jnutes contained in a tit’hee, 
or the thirtieth part of 0 , th-^ quotient bhows the tit’- 
hee she i:as pa^-bed, and the ft action, if an\, the part per- 
formed of the next; which, if it be tlie fideenth, the 
difference between that fraction and 720 is the d^^fance 
she has to go to her opposition, which will be in time 
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proportioned to her actual motion , and that bein^ deter- 
mined^ her longitude^ the longitude of the sun^ and place 
of the node, may be known for the instant of full moon, 
or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of 
computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom- 
panying instance, as to require no further description 
here ; and the same may be said with respect to the decli- 
nation of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 

^ It is evident from what has been explained, that the 
pundits, learned in the Jyotish shastru, have truer notions 
of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general : and that 
they must reject the ridiculous belief of the common 
bramhiins, that eclipses are occasioned by the interven- 
tion of the monster Rahoo, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is 
founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in 
1 the vedus and poorantis, the divine authority of which 
writings no devout Hindoo 2an dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages in 
those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science : and, where reconciliation was impossible, have 
apologized, as well as they could, for propositions neces- 
sarily established in the practice of it, by observing, that 
certain things, as stated in other sliastriis, might have 
“ been so formerl j , and may be so still ; but for astrono- 
jnical purposes, astronomical rules must be follo^ved.” 
Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted 
unphilosophical opinions. Bhaskiiru argues that it is 
more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-balanced 
in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a se- 
ries of animals, with nothing assignable for Ae last of 
them to rest upon ; and Nfiru-singhii, in his commentary, 

y 2 
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shows 4hat by Rahoo and Ketoo, the head and tail of the 
monster^ iu the sense they generally bear, could only be 
meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quantity 
of her latitudej on which eclipses do certainly depend ; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rahoo and 
K^too : on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist- 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any pre- 
judice to astronomy.” 

The argument of Vuruhu-acharyti concerning the 
monster Rahoo, might here be annexed, but, as this ^aper 
will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed 
to show how the astronomical pundits determine the 
moon’s distance and diameter, hnd other requisites for the 
prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its 
diameter divided into 1,600 equal parts, or yojhnus. An 
ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference was to 
multiply the diameter by three ; but this being not quite 
enough, the sages directed that it should be multiplied 
by the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial 
circumference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yojh- 
nUsy as it is determined in the Sooryh-Siddhantu. In the 
table of sines, however, found in the same book, the ra- 
dius being made to consist of 3,4S8 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5,400, implies 
the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the dia- 
meter to the circumference ; for by the first it is as 1. to 3. 

I, 627, &€., by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136 ; and it is deter- 
mined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 

J. to 3. 14,159, &c. In the pooranus the circumference 
of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yojdnhs^ and 
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to account for this amazing difFerence, the commentator 
before quoted thought “ the yojunu stated in the Sooryu- 
Siddhantil contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
the pooranils ; or perhaps^ as some suppose, the earth 
was really of that size in some former killpu. More- 
over, others say, that from the equator southward, the 
earth increases in bulk : however, for astronomical pur- 
poses, the dimensions given by Sooryii must be assumed.” 
The equatorial circumference being assigned^ the circum- 
ference of a circle of longitude in any latitude is deter- 
mined. As radius S,4^'8 is to the lumbiijyii or sine of the 
polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5,059, 
to the dimension in yojuniis required. 

Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a 
place, one is by an observation of the phlubhu, or shadow, 
projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is 
in the equator. 

'i 

The longitude is directed to be found by observation 
of lunar eclipires calculated for the first meridian, W'liich 
the Sooryu-r.iddhantu describes as passing over Lunka, 
Rohitilku, Uvfintee, and Siinghita-sarii. Uvuntce is said 
by the commentator to be now called Oojjuyinee,” or 
Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Mar-* 
hatta dominions. The distance of Benares from this me- 
ridian is said to be sixty-four yojuLnu eastward; and as 
Jf,665 yojtinu, a circle of longitude at Benare|, is to sixty 
dundus, the natural day, so is sixtvlbur yojunus to 0 
diindu, 50 pula, the difference of longitude in time, which 
marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the 
astronomical day begins at Benares. A totaj lunar 

^ ** This clay ^I'^tronoiuical dayj is accoauktl to beyin at mirlnielv •m-’ ^ 

Y 3 
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eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty-one piiltis 
later than a calculation gave it for Lunlfea, and = 5 : 

sixty-four yojunii, the ditference of longitude on the 
earth’s surface.” 

For the dimensions of the moon’s kukshii (orbit) the 
rule in the Sungskritu text is more particular than is 
necessary to be explained to any person, who has in- 
formed himself of the methods used by European astro- 
nomers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In 
general terms, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
thence, with other requisites, to compute the time of her 
ascension from the sensible kshitijfi, or horizon, and her 
distance from the sun when upon the rational horizon, by 
which to find the time of her passage from the one point 
to the other; or, in other words, “ to find the difference 
in time between the meridian to which the eye referred 
her at rising, and the meridian she was actually upon 
in which diiference of time she will have pjassed through a 
space c^qual to the earth’s semi-diameter or 800 yojiinil t 
and by proportion, as that time is to her periodical month, 
so is 800 yojunu to the circumference of her ktlksha, 
324,000 >ojunii. The errors arising from refraction, and 
their taking the moon’s motion as along the sine instead 
of its arc may here be remarked ; but it does not seem 
that they bad any idea of the first,’" and the latter they 

the i<;kha (raeridiaiij of Liinka ; and at all places east oi west of that meri- 
diaii, cis much sooner or later as is then deshanltuu (longitude) reduced 
to time, accoiding to the Sooryii-Siddhantu, Uiiimhii-Siddhamti, Vui* 
shisht’hu-Sid^hantu, Soinu-Siddhautu, Piiiashura-Siddhanth, and Uryu-. 
“ bhuttu According to Bitimhu-gooptu ami others, it begins at sun-rise ; 
accoidiug to the Roraakfi and others, it begins at noon ; and accoiding to 
theAishCi-Siddhaniit, at sun-set/* (Comment on theSooryu-Siddhantu). 

But they aic not wholly ignorant ot optics : they know the angles of 
incidence ^and reflection to be equal, and compute the place of a star or pla-r 
net, as it would be seen reflected fiom water or a mirror.** 
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perhaps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Euro- 
pean astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about SiOjOOOj which is something above a fifteenth part 
more than the Hindoos found it so long ago as the time of 
Miiyu, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Soory il-S iddhantu . 

By the Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate ; the di- 
mensions therefore of the moon’s orbit being known, 
‘those of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the sun’s 
revolutions in a milha yoogii 4,3£0,000 are to the moon’s 
revolutions in the same cycle 5,753,336, so is her orbit 
324,000 yojunU to the sui?’s orbit 4,331,500 yujunii ; and 
in the same manner for the kakshiis, or orbits of the 
other planets. All true distance and magnitude derivable 
from parallax, is here out of the question ; but the Hin- 
doo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in 
determining the duration of eclipses, &c. 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean 
or when in three signs of anomaly ; then by proportidn, 
as that time is to a natural day, so are their/orbWs td tlieir 
diameters respectively; which of the sun is 6,500 yojunii; 
of the moon, 480 yojiinu.” 

“ The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s sha- 
dow, and the place of the node being found, for the in- 
stant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of the 
operation differs in no respect that I know ofofroin the 

Y 4 
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method of European astronomers, to compute a lunar 
eclipse."’ 

The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse, may 
now be supposed found for the time in Hindoo boursj, 
when it will happen after midnight ; but, for the cor- 
respcfnding hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, 
it' is further necessary to compute the length of the arti- 
ficial day and night; and for this purpose, must be known 
the uyunangshu or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of Meshu, the sun’s right ascension and declination ; 
which several requisites shall be mentioned in their 
order .” — See the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, 

The Hindoo astronomical wQiks, not improperly em- 
brace Uieir system of the Mathematics, in which branch of 
science they were eminently conspicuous. Indeed, in 
those departments of learning which require the deepest 
reflection and the closest application, the Hindoo literati 
have been exceeded by none of the ancients. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that their ''mathematical writings origi- 
nated amongst themselves, and were not borrowed either 
from Greece or Arabia.’" The Veejii-Gunitii, a Siing- 

Sec Mr. Strachey’s preface to the VecjU-Gunitu. lu this preface Mr. 
Strach '7 ob'^erves, It appears from Mr Davis’s paper that the Hindoos 
know the distinctions of sines, cosines, and versed sines. They knew that 
tiie diffcionce of the radius and the cosine is equal to the versed sine; that 
in a right-aiuded triangle, if the hjpothenuse be radius the sides are sines and 
co^'Uies. They assumed a small arc of a circle as equal to its sine. They 
cousti acted on ti ue principles a tabic of sines, by adding the first and second 
differoucos. Front the Vecjir-Gimitir it will appear that they knew the chief 
propouies of nght-anglcd and sinnlar triangles. They have also rules for 
finding the areas of triangles, and four-sided figures ; among others the 
rules for the area of a triangle, without finding the perpendicular. For the 
circle theie are these rules [grven by Mr. Strachej]. Also formulae for the 
sides of the Regular polygous of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 aides inscribed in a circle. 
There are also r ale's for finding the area of a circle, and the surface and soli- 
dly of a sphere '* 
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skritii treatise on Algreba, by Bhaskfiracharyfl, an^ other 
similar works, sufficiently establish these facts. Mr. 
Davis says, “ Almost any trouble and expense would be 
compensated by the possession of the three copious trea- 
tises on algebra from which Bhaskfirfl declares he ex- 
tracted his 7eeju-GQnitil,and which in this part of India 
are supposed to be entirely lost.” “A Persian translation 
of the Veejii-Giinita was made in India,” says Mr. Stra- 
chey, “ in the year I6345byAta Oollah Rfisidee.” The 
same gentleman says, “ Foizee, in 1587, translated the 
Leelavfitee, a work on arithmetic, mensuration,” &c. 
from which work it appears that “ BhaskQra must have 
written about the end of the 12th century or beginning of 
the 13th.” Foizee, in his preface to this work, says, 
“ By order of king TjkbjJr, Foizee translates into Per- 
sian, from the Indian language, the book Leelavfitee, so 
famous for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and 
mensuration.” “ We must not,” adds Mr. Strachey, « be 
too ffistidious in our belief, because we have not found 
the works of the teachers of Pythagoras j we have access 
to the wreck only of their anvient learning ; but when we 
such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge j when 
we see that the Hindoo algebra 600 years ago, had, in 
the most interesting parts, some of the most curious 
modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it 
was at that time applied to astronomy, we cannot reason- 
ably doubt the originality and the antiquity of mathema- 
tical learning among the Hindoos.” 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sub- 
joining a few paragraphs of what be translated, and 
inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishfi-Tfitwfi : 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, considered as rising 
above the horizon in the course of the day, are called 
Ifignfis. The duration of a Ifignfi is from the first appear- 
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ance of any sign till the whole would be above the hori- 
zon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs, the time of 
celebrating marriages and religious ceremonies is regu- 
lated. 

There are twenty -seven ntikshutrus, viz/ stellar man- 
sions, two and a quarter of which make up each sign of the 
zodiac, viz. Ushwinee, Bhurunee, and a quarter of Krit- 
tika, form Meshu, or Aries; three parts of Krittika, the 
whole of Rohince, and half of Mrigushira, make 
Vrishubha, or Taurus ; half of Mrigusbira, the whole of 
Ardra, and three quarters of Pooniirviisoo, make Mit’- 
hoonii, the Twins; a quarter of Pooniirviisoo, the whole 
of Pooshya, and Ushlesha, make Kiirkiitii, the Crab ; 
Miigha, Poorviiphiilgoonee, aifd a quarter of Oottiphiil- 
goonee, make Singhti, or Leo; three parts of Ootiir- 
phtilgoonee, the whole of Hiista, and the half of Chitra, 
are included in Kdnya, or Virgo; half of Chitra, the 
whole of Swatee, and three quarters of Vishakha, form 
Toola, or ifim/ a quarter of Vishakha, the whole of 
Unooradha and Jyesht’ha, are included in Vrishchikii, or 
Scorpio ; Moola, Poorvasharha, and a quarter of OotGra- 
sharha, form Dhunoo, or Sagittarius; three quarters of 
OotGrasharha, the whole of ShruvGna, and half of DhG- 
nisht’ha, form MukGru ; half of DhGnisht^ha, the whole 
of Shutubhisha, and three parts of PoorvGbhadrGpuda, 
make up Koombhu, or Aquarius ; one part of Poorvub- 
hadrupuda, the whole of OoturbhadrupGda, and RevGtee, 
form Meentij or Pisces^ This work describes the cere- 
monies to b^ performed, and the things to be avoided, 
at the time of each nGkshutrii. 

The moment when the sun passes^ into a new sign is 
called sGnkrantee ; the names of the sGnkrantees are, 
MQhavishoovfi, Vishnoo-pfidee, Shfirushcetee, DGkshina* 
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ytmii, Juliivishoovti, and Oottirayiiou. The sfinkrantce 
Mfiiiavishoovu occurs mVoisbakhti; Vishnoopiide^occurs 
in Joisht’hif, Bhadiii, ^Tgrtthayiinti, and Phalgoonii ; Shti- 
rii-^heetee occurs in Asharhil, Ashwinti, Poushii and Choi- 
trfi; Dakshinayunii in Shravfinti; Jiililvishoovu in Kar- 
tikii ; and Ooturayunu in Maghu. By performing cert^ih 
religious ceremonies at the, moment of a siinkrantee, the 
shastrti promises very great benefits to the worshipper ; 
but this period is so sndall/ that no ceremony can be 
accomplished during its continuance; the sages have in 
consequence decreed^ that sometimes a portion of time 
preceding the siinkrantee, and at ^'♦her times a portion 
, after it, is sacred. 

The Hindoos divide the phases of the moon into six- 
teen parts, called ktilas/ The light parts they fancifully 
describe as containing the water of life, or the nectar 
drank by the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the 
moon, and continue each day till, at the Jtotal wane of this 
orb, the divine beverag.^ is exhausted. Others maintain, 
that the moon is divided into fifteen parts, which appear 
and recede, and thus make the difference in the phases of 
the moon. The first kfila is called prUt^pfidu ; the next 
dwiteeya, or the second, and so to the end. Each day’s 
increase and decrease is called a tit’hee, that is, sixty 
dundds,^ or, as others say, fifty-four. The latter thus 
reason sixty dundus make one nukshiltru ; two nukshii- 
trfis i^nd a quarter make one rashii, containing one hun- 

y As long as a grain of mustard, iu its fall, stays on a cow’s born, say tlie 
pundits. 

® Two puliis and a half make one English minute, and^ixty of these puliis 
make one duudu, or Hindoo hour, so that two and a half Hindoo horns 
make one English hour. The Hindoos have no clocks ; hut they have a 
clepsydra, or water clock, made of a vessel which fills and sinks in the course 
of an hour. The sand hour-glass has beeir lately introduced. 
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dred aiid thirty-five dQndusj by dividing the rash into 
thirty parts, each part will be four dundds nnd a half; 
twelve of these parts make one tit’tliee, or fifty-four 
dundus.* Other pundits declare, that there are 1,800^ 
duudus in the zodiac, wluch, subdivided into twelve parts*, 
each portion forms a rashu of one hundred and fifty 
dundus; this rashu they divide into thirty parts, of five 
dundiis, and twelve of these parts make a tit’hee of sixty 
dundus. 

The sun is in Meshfi in the month Yoishakhu; in 
Vrishiibhu, in Joishtt’hil; in Mit’hoonii, in Asharfi; in 
Kurkiltu, in Shraviinu; in Singhu, in Bhadrii ; in Kfinya, 
in Ashwinii; in Toola, in Kartikti; in Vrishchikti, in 
tlgruhayunii ; in Dhunoo, in Poushil ; in Mtikfirfi, in 
Maghtl ; in Koombhd, in Phalgoonti ; and in Meenti, in 
Choitrii. The sun passes through’ the signs in twelve 
months, and the moon through each sign in two days and 
.a quarter. 

The months are denominated ‘from certain nukshiitriis, 
viz. Voishakhti, from Visbakha; Jyoisht’hu, from Jyesh- 
t’ha ; Asharhii, fromUsharha ; Shraviinii, from Shruvuna ; 
Bhadru, from Bhadrfi-piidii ; Ashwind, from Ushwinee; 
ivartiku, from Krittika; Margd-sheershd, from Mrigu- 
shecrshu ; Poushu, from Pooshya ; Maghd, from Mugha ; 
Phalgoonu, from Phillgoonee; Choitrd, from Chitra. 

The miilu, or intercalary months, are next defined ; 
one of which, according to the calculations of the Hindoo 
astronomers, occurs at the close of every two lunar years 
and a half, so that the last half year is seven months long. 
They are called muld, to signify that they are the refuse 

llie TiVhee-Tutwii luaiutaxm this position. 
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of time ; no religious cerenjonies that can be avoided are 
practised during this month. This intercalary month is 
intended to make the solar and lunar months agree^ the 
lunar having in two years and a half ran a month before 
the solar. 

The days, of the week are called after the seven 
planets^ viz. Rtivee, Somti, Miingiilu, BoodhU, Vrihiis- 
piiteej Shookfiij and Shilnee, by adding the word var8 
a day^ to the name of each, as Ruvee-varti, &c- 

When the sun is in one sign, and the moon in the 
seventh sign distant from it, an eclipse takes place. An 
eclipse of the moon always takes place during the full 
moon, or in the commencegient of the wane. An eclipse 
of the sun occurs at the total wane of the moon, or on the 
first day of the increase of the moon. 

This work next contains accounts of the festivals, &c. 
connected with lunar days, fortnights, months, half years, 
and years. That is, it ordaias the times in which it is 
proper to ''have the head of a child, to bore its ears j*’ to 
read the shastrtls ; to invest with the poita ; to enter a 
new house ; to put on new apparel, or jewels and other 
ornaments; to learn the use of arms; to dedicate an 
idol; to anoint a king ; to begin to build, or to launch a' 
boat. At present, people in general regard as sacred 
certain days of the week only (varu). Tuesdays and Satur- 
days are considered as unfortunate days. Even on a for- 
tunate day, a person is forbidden to attend tp any cere- 
mony at eleven, or half past twelve o’clock. On a Thurs- 
day (Lfikshmee-varQ), the day consecrated to the goddess 

** All the Hindoos bore holes through the ears of their ehildren after they 
arc five years of age. 
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of pr()sperity, the Hindoos avoid payments of money, if 
possible. The shastru also points out in what sign or 
period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or 
in which the person will die. 

Then follows a geographical description of certain 
countries, comprising, in general, Hindoost’hanu and the 
neighbouring states. It is merely an account of the names 
of principal places, and in what parts of the eight quarters 
they are situated. 

Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy, so 
that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what 
becomes of an existence confiiiected with such dreadful 
omens. A number of the richer natives have their nati- 
vities cast, but few or none of the lower orders obtain this 
fore-knowledge. The pundit who assisted me in the 
translation of this work, seemed very much pleased that 
his nativity had not been^cast, as thereby he was saved 
from many heavy forebodings. The common people be- 
lieve, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vidhata*^ visits them, and vrrites on the forehead of 
the child its whole fate. To prevent intrusion, no one 
remains in the house at this time, except the child and its 
mother ; but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, 
they place a pen and ink near the child. On every occur- 
rence, whether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is 
common to exclaim, It is as Vidhata has written: how 
should it be otherwise At the time of the appearance 
of Shunee,** the Hindoos are under constant fear of ad- 
verse fortune. If one person insult another, he takes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 
* AfOTin ofBriiml)a,as creator. ^ Saturn. 
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wiiich naturally springs from the inituenee of this star. 
The Hindoos, believe, that wh^n Shtinee is in the ninth 
stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils befall mankind* 
Hence, when Ramil, as an act of prowess, broke the bow 
of Shivii, to obtain Seeta in marriage, the earth fell in, 
the waters of the seven seas were united in one ; and 
Pdriishoo-Rainii, startled at the poise of the bow, ex- 
claimed : Ah ! some one has placed his hand on the hood 
of the snake, or has fallen under the ninth of Shunee.” { At 
present, when a person is obstinate, and will not listen to 
reason, they say of him, Well, he has laid his hand on 
the Jiood of the snake, (viz. he is embracing his own 
destruction ;) or, he has fallen upon Shiinee.’’ 

In the former edition, tbe author gave a translation of 
the Hindoo Almanack, which indeed bears a strong re- 
semblance to books of the same description printed in 
England, having columns for each month, and notices 
respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the weather, &c. 
with predictioris'almost as niarvellous as those of Francis 
Moore. The extent of the pi’eceding translations of the 
philosophical works prevents the author from giving this 
almanack again, and as it is superseded by subjects 
more interesting, he trusts the reader will not be dis- 
pleased at the omission. — The following is the intro- 
duction to the almanack inserted in the former edition : 

Salutation to Sooryii. In the present year 1729, Vidya- 
Shiromtinee, of NUvii-dweepti, a giinfikii, bowing at the 
Lotus-formed feet of Shree-Krishnii, at the command of 
the most excellent of kings Gireeshii-Chundr4-Rayii, the 
raja of Nilvii-dweepu, has composed this Punjika,® ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in the Jyotish shastrh cal- 
led SooryG-Siddhantd.” 

« The name of an almanack. This copy is comprized in sixteen leaves 
of paper, about nine inches long and two and a half broad, laid one upon 
another, with a thread drawn through the middle. The price of each copy 
among the natives is sfs or eight anas. 
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The following specimen may give an idea of the form 
of the Hindoo Almanack, which is continued in ,thi$ me- 
thod of arrangement through every month ; 
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SECT. XXXVII. The Medical Shastrus. > 

Sir William Jones has the following remark in his 
eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society: Physic 
appears in these regions to have been from time immemo- 
rial, as we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and 
MQsiilmans, a mere empirical history of diseases and re- 
medies.” — The Hindoos, though they may have advanced 
farther than might have been expected in the science and 
practice of medicine, certainly come so far short of the 
comparatively perfect s;ystem of modern times, as to jus- 
tify the remark of the learned President above quoted, 
It cannot be said that their system is destitute of science, 
but still the rays shine so feebly, that the student must 
have been left greatly in the dark, both as it respects the 
nature of diseases and their proper remedies. The shas- 
triis having affirmed, that, in the human body there were 
certain defined elenents, the student inferred from hence 
that all diseases lyere owing to the diminution or increase 
of some one of these essentiaj ingredients; and, to re- 
duce these elements when superabundant, and increase 
them when wanting, he had recourse to a series of medi- 
cines obtained from certain substances, or from the bark, 
the wood, the roots, the fruits, or flowers, of different 
plants or trees, or .from a course of regimen supposed to 
be suited to the circumstances of the patient. 

Though the Hindoos may formerly have had some know- 
ledge of chemistry, yet it appears to have been too slight 
to enable them to distinguish the real properties of dif- 
ferent substances ; hence their prescriptions were neces- 
sarily involved in much uncertainty, instead of being a 
scientific selection of difterent ingredients to produce a 
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thoroughly ascertained effect/ Their ignorance of ana- 
tomy, and, in consequence, of the true doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, &c., necessarily places their 
different remedies among the ingenious guesses of men 
very imperfectly acquainted with the business in which 
they are engaged. What are medicine and surgery with- 
out chemistry and anatomy ? 

Respecting the treatment of fevers, dysentery, and 
other internal complaints, the Hindoo physicians profess 
to despise the Europeans they charge them with des- 
troying their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this 
treatment, prefer their own practice of starving away the 
fever,*' by denying food to the patient, and by adopting 
the most severe regimen. They confess the superiority 
of Europeans in surgery, however, in all its branches ; 
and they condescend to borrovv what they can from them 

* The following is an exact copy of & bill drawn up by a Hindoo physician 
for a patient at Serampoie, in the year 1816 : the dose is called Somtinar- 


hii-riisu, and contains the following ingredients : 

^ Bs, As, Ps, 

Of gold, the weight of f of a roopee, valued at - 3 8 0 

Of lion, a roopee, - .- ..--1 0 0 

Of talk mineral, three roopecs, - -- -- 0 7 6 

Of brimstone and quicksilver, the value of - - - 0 4 0 

Of Sliver, - -- -..-----.---0 8 0 

Of precious stones, - 2 0 

Of brimstone, - -..--------0 3 0 


* In these and other complaints the great body of the people have a strong 
aversion to the help of a European physician, and many perish through this 
prejudice. 

^ In strong fevers, the patient is kept fasting for twenty-one days ; that is, 
he eats merely a little parched rice. At the close of this period, if the pa- 
tient has been able to enduie such a merciless abstinence, the strength of the 
fever is consideied as broken. On fhe point of regimen, the Hindoos ex*- 
ceedingly blame the European practice. 
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respecting the stopping of bleeding, opening and healing 
wounds, setting brokeijf limbs, &c. They never bleed a 
patient. 

Inoculation for the small-pox seems to have been 
known among the Hindoos from time immemorial. The 
method of introducing the virus is much the same as in / 
Europe, but the inciMon is made just above the wrist, in 
the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. 
Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but 
sometimes in riper years. Some few die after inocula- 
tion, but where the disorder is received naturally, mul- 
titudes perish. A few Hindoos do not submit to inocu- 
lation, because it has not been customary in their families. 
At the time of inoculatiofl, and during the progress of 
the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhtin to wor- 
ship Sheetiila, the goddess who presides over this disease. 

If empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what can be 
expected in such a state of m^edical knowledge as that of 
the Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound. Not one in a hundred of 
those who practise physic in Bengal is acquainted with 
the rules ^nd prescriptions of the shastru, but, possessing 
the knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder on 
regardless how many fall victims to their incapacity ; 
and if, in any village, a person who has used their pre- 
scriptions happen to recover, though none of the merit 
belongs to the medicine, their names become famous : the 
destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much 
disgrace on a practitioner, as the recovery of one indivi- 
dual raises his fame. Indeed, many a Hindoo is in the 
case of the woman who had suffered many things of 
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many physicians, and spent all that she had, and was no*- 
^ thiag^ bettered, but rather grew worse.” 

The* Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures alto- 
gether upon medicine. They repeat the names of their 
gods, worship them, offer the leaves of the tooltlsee to the 
image of Vishnoo ; repeat many charms, or wear them 
after they have been written on the bark of a tree, and 
inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some 
other metaL They also listen to parts of different shas- 
trOs, or to forms of praise to Doorga or Ramii. 

The Voidy^: who are intended by their parents to 
practise physic, are first taught the Sungskritu grammar, 
and after reading two or three elementary books, study 
the voidytl shasiriis, and then learn the method of prepar- 
ing and administering medicines. 

The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient 
without first receiving bis fee, the amount of vyhich is 
regulated by the ability of tlie patient : the poorest per- 
sons sometimes give as little as two-pence ; but one, two, 
or five roopees, are common gifts among the middling 
ranks. A rich man pays the doctor’s travelling charges, 
his whole expenses during his stay, and now and then 
adds presents of 50, 100, or 200 roopees. On his reco- 
very, he dismisses him with presents of cloth, silks, or a 
palankeen, &c Some rich men have given elephants, 
horses, and eve.i estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerdpus sicknesses. To the poor, the fees of 
quacks are a heavy burden. Yet it ought to be men- 
tioned to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, 
that they give advice and medicines to all the poor who 
come for^them. 
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When the Hindoo doctor goes to see a patient, he takes 
with him, wrapped up in a cloth, a number of dozes'in 
cloth or paper. He has no use for bottles, every medi- 
cine almost being in the state of powder or paste r liquids, 
when used, are made in the patient’s own house. 

SECT. XXXVIIL— 

Nidanu, by Madhuvu, on diseases.— Comments on 
ditto, by NSrh-singhu, VijSyu-rukshitii, and Vopii-d^vii. 
— Chiikrii-duttu. by a person of this name, on medicines. 
— Pakaviilee, on ditto.— Void) h-jeevunh, by a person of 
this name, on ditto. — Vungii-senii, a similar work.— 
BhavQ-prtikashu, on diseases and the materia medica. — 
Chilriikii, by a person of this name, on diseases and re- 
medies. — Riisu-rutnii-siimoochiiyii, on mercurial reme- 
dies. — Rusendru-chintamiinee, by ToonthkQ-nat’bil, a 
similar work. — Rusu-mhnjQree, by Shalee-nat’hii, ditto. 
— Raj u-nirgh until, by Kashee-raju, on the properties of 
the different articles composing the materia medica. — 
Goonii-rhtnii*'mala-koshil, by Narayiinil-dasQ, on the 
names of ditto. — Lolitu-raju, on the practice of medicine. 
— Sharhngti-dhuru, by a person of this name, a similar 
work. — Rilsil-riltna-villee, by Bhiiriltu, ditto. — Pruyo- 
gamritil, ditto. — Gooroo-bodhukh, by Herilmbii-senti, 

^ The names of sixteen original medical writers are gi\eu in the Mar- 
litlnd^ya pooranU, viz. 0hnawiititiiree» who wrote the Chi kitsa-tUtivU-vig- 
nanit ; Divodasfi, the CUikitsa-diirshuutt ; Kashee-raju, the Chikitsa-kou- 
xnoodee; Ushwinee-koomaiti, two brothers, physicians ^ the gods, the 
Chikitsa-ilitnii-tiiutiii and the BriimhagDii 5 Ntikoolii, the VoidyU-siii’viis- 
wu ; Suhiid^va, the Vyadhec-sindlioo-yiuttrduuil; the Gninainhvu j 

ChyuvfinU, the Jeevti-danii ; Jiinuktt, the Voidyh-sund^hu-bhuujunu ; 
Boodhfi, theSiirvTii-sarfi j Javalii, the Tuntru-sarii ; Javalee, the V^angn- 
sarii ; Poilii, the Kidanh; Kiiiut'hd, the Survvtdhnrix; and Ugustyti/ the 
Dwoitfi-Qirnuyu. Of these, six works are said to be still extant, 
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ditto.— Hareetii, hy the sage Hareetii, ditto.— Paninee, 
by the sage of this name, ditto. — Riisii~rutuii-prfideepti, 
ditto. — Rusii-koiimoodee, ditto. — Chikitsa-kournoodee, 
ditto. — Dhdinwuntliree-nirghuntii, by Dhfinwiinturee, on 
diseases and their remedies.^ — Voidyd-siirviiswh, by the 
saihe writer, on the preparation and the whole practice 
of medicine. — Sooshrootii, by a sage of this name, on 
ditto.— Vabhiitii, by a sage of this name, on ditto. — 
Sarii-kouraoodee, by Hurishchundrd-rayu, on preparing 
and administering medicines.— Saru-shngruhii, by the 
same author, an abridgment, on the practice of medicine. 
— Mfldhoo-malutee, and seven other works on mercurial 
preparations, by seven rishees. — Rutna-v iilee, by I^iivee- 
chiindru-rayii, on diseases, — Sttntie^ii-hhunjinee, by 
Vopu-devd, a similar work. — Phree-bhasha, by Nara- 
yunii-dasil, on the mode of preparing medicines. — Naree- 
priikashii, by Shtinkiirh-senQ, on the ascertaining the na- 
ture of diseases by the pulse. — Put’hya-ptit’hyu, by Vish- 
wU-Nat’hti-senti, on regimen. 

Other medical works are read in Bengal ; but I have 
mentioned only these, because they are said to be more 
generally consulted; and there are many books on medi- 
cine written in the colloquial dialects, by suuyasees^ and 
others ; but they are despised by the higher classes, and 
have no claim to notice as works of science. 

The subjects treated of in the Voidyii shastrus are: 
The progmstks of diseases^ or the niethod of obtaining 
a knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse. — 
2he causes and nature of diseases^ including their prima- 
ry and proximate causes. In this part are considered, 
the chgnges produced on the body by an excess,^ or defect, 

^ ThesunyaseSs (leligioiw meudicauts) are the common wandering quacks 
of tlie country. 
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in the proportion, or proper circulation, of air, bile, and 
rbeutn. — The art of healings which includes, 1. the mate- 
ria medica; 2 chymistry and pharmacy ; 3 the adminis- 
tering; of medicine. The latter includes internal reme- 
dies, as well as the application and elFects of unguents, lo- 
tions, &c. — Rules for regimen^ under which head the na- 
ture of different kinds of aliment are considered, the ef- 
fects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other 
circumstances when connected with a state of sickness. 

The work called Nidanti gives the names of the fol- 
lowing diseases : Jwiiru, or fever. — Uteesarit, dysentery. 
— Grhhiinee, diarrhoea. — Urshti, haemorrhoids. — ugnee- 
mandyti, indigestion. — Vis-oochika, costiveness. — Krimee, 
worms, attended with vomiting. — Kamtila, discoloured 
urine, and stools the colour of earth* — Pandoo, jaundice. 
— RfiktQ-pittii, discharges of blood. — Rajh-yiikshma, pul- 
monary consumption. — Koshu, sore throat and excessive 
cough. — Hikka,*hiccup.—Shwasu, asthma. — Swdrh-bhd- 
dfi, noise in the throat. — Urcjchukii, want of appetite.— 
Chttrddee, vomiting. — Trishna, thirst. — Moorcha, faint- 
ing. — Miidatyiiyii, drunkenness. — Dahh, burning heat in 

o 

the extremities. — Oonmadu, insanity. — Upusmarh, hys- 
terics. — Vayoo, gout or rheumatism. — Vatdruktu, burn* 
ing in the body accompanied with eruptions. — Ooriistum- 
bhii, boils on the thighs. — Amuvatu, swelling of the 
joints. — Shoolu, cholic. — Anahu, epistasis. — Oodavurttii, 
swelling in the bowels. — Goolmu, a substance formed in 
the belly, accompanied with sickness. — Hridrogii, pain in 
the breast. — Mootru-krichrii, strangury. — Uslimiiree, the 
stone. — Prumehu, a gleet. — Medu, unnatural corpulency. 
Ooduru, the dropsy. — Shot’hti, inturmescence. — Vrid- 
dhee, swelling of the intestines.— Gulti-gttndii, a goitre. 
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— G^lndii-mala, ulcers in the throat.— Shlee-piida, simple 
swellins: of the legs.— Vidriidhee, an abscess.— Naree- 
vriiiiu, ulcers on the intestines. Vriiuu-sbot’hd, ulcers 
on the body, — BhQgundiiru, fistula in ano. OopQdung- 
shujthe venereal disease. — Shooku-doshu, pricking pains 
in the body, supposed to be the precursor of the lepros)^ 
— Twugamiivitj the dry scab. — Sheetd-pittu, the dry le- 
prosy. — Oodurddhuj ring-worm. — Koosht’hd, leprosy. — * 
llmlupittu, the heart-burn — Visurph, dry eruptions, 
running in crooked lines over the body. — Visphoth, boils. 
— Miisoorika, the srnall-pox. — Kshoodrti-roou, of which 
there are two hundred kinds, all denominated trifling 
diseases. — Nasa-rogil, pain in the nose, followed by bleed- 
ing. — Chuksboo-rogu, diseases in the eyes.— Sbiro-rogiS, 
headache. — Strec-rogu, sickness after child-birth. — Vali- 
rog^, sicknesses common to children. — Vishd-rogfi, sick- 
ness aft^r eating any thing deleterious — The shastrits 
mention eighteen diseases as particularly fatal ; but 
among these the most dangerous in Bengal are Fevers, 
Jiiksbma/ Consumption,^ Muha-vyadhee,*“ Olaoot’ha,'* 
Dysentery, Asthma, Smail-Pox, Ooduree,® Sootika.^ 

* Cough aad spitting of blood ; othei*s say, the induratioa of the spleen. 

The Leprosy. Multitudes ©f these miserable beings may be seen m 
the public streets, with tbeir legs swelled, their bauds and feet fall of raw 
wouada, and their fingers and toes falling oflf, 

* Cholera raorbas, which generally carries off the patient in a few hours. 

o Of tins theie are thiee sorts, jhloduiee, uz the dropsy; mangsodn- 
r«e, a awellii^ witbont water ; and aaiodhrSe, a distention of the bowda 
through costiveness, which usually ends in a dysentery, and termmat®# in 
death* 

» A disease of wojuob after child-birth, attended with rioient eraeisa-* 
tioni. 
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SECT. XXXIX. — Transledions 

Fiom tiace Medical uoiks, the NarEc-pi-iikaslm, Nidanii, and Nidanii. 

Stiugi iihfi. 

First, tlie physician must ascertain the nature of the 
disease of his patient ; to do which, he must first look at 
the person sent to call him, and, by his countenance and 
conversation, endeavour to ascertain whether the patient 
be likely to survive or not. fie must next proceed to 
the patient ; look at him ; and enquire into the state of 
liis bowels, digestion, sleep, &c., then feel his pulse, 
examine his tongue, his evacuations, urine, his nose, head, 
hands, feet, and navel. — If any physician administer medi- 
cine to a patient the first day he is called, before he has ascer- 
tained the nature of the disease, he is compared to Yumil, 

• 

Of the Pulse . — This work declares, that the subject 
of the pulse is a mystery so profound, that the doctors in 
heaven ire but imperfectly acquainted with it ; and there- 
fore it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. 
The writer professes, however, to give something of 
what the learned have written on this subject. There 
are five principles in the body, viz. earth, water, light 
(tezu),^ wind, and ether: these qualities are mixed 
w ith the feces, but if the feces become bound m the body, 
sickness ensues- The air in the body called viilabiikii 
exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and de- 
struction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. 
It exists in five forms, pranii, upanii, sfimanii, oodanti, 
and vixyanu, which have separate places in the body, and 
regulate all its motions. The two pulsatife arteries 
in the feet are under the ancle joint ; those in the hands 
are at the roots of the three first fingers: one pulse ex- 

» if i!te molt active principle in txxdies, as, ligl* heat in the sun, 
verdure in pluits, energy in mao, &c. 

' Air i^aled or emitted metal ways, as breath^ deglutition, 
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ists at the root of the throat, and another at the root of 
the no^^e. By the poise in these different places the state 
of the l>odY may be ascertained. When the physician in- 
tends to examine the pulse of a patient, he must rise very 
early, attend to all the offices of cleansing, washing his 
mouth, &c., and go fasting : the patient must abstain 
jfrom food, labour, bathing, and anointing himself with 
oil, must confine himself to his house, avoid anger, vo- 
miting, cold and heat, and must rise from sleep before 
the arrival of the physician. All these preliminaries 
being secured, the physician may properly and success- 
fully examine the pulse ; but remisvsness in these prepara- 
tory steps subjects the physician to the greatest reproach. 
When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body, 
the pulse is sometimes as quick as the flight of a crow, 
and at other times resembles the creeping of a toad. 
When rheum predominates, should the pulse be some- 
times very quick, and then very slow, the patient is 
in great danger; and when the pulse is marked only by 
irregularity, the case is dangerous. 

Of the Origin of Diseases. — First, from fevers arise 
discharges of blood from the eyes, nose, mouth, &c., 
which bring on the asthma; and from the asthma arises 
mn enlargement of the spleen. W hen the latter has ac- 
quired great strength in the body, a disease follows cal- 
led jiit’hiiru.* From the last disease, two others called 
shofbS and goolmii^ spring. From goolmiz arises a 
cough, which ends in what is called kshiiyukashu, ora 
consumptive cough. In this way many diseases give rise 
to others ; and the new disease, in some instances, removes 
the original one. 

• In this disease tiie belly swells, aod becomes extremely bard, as thoniyh 
a thick haid substance had grown in it. 

^ In shot'hu the extremities swell, as though filled with water ; 
in. the goolmu the disease, which is in iha belly, deprives the patiest of 
seaMbihty. 
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Of the Symptoms of Diseases, — In a fever, the body 
is dried up, the patient has no desire to open his eyes; 
he becomes sensible of cold and of great weakness ; wishes 
to sit in the sun; is constantly gaping ; the hairs on his 
body stand erect, and the heart is heavy. These are the 
symptoms of a fever injvhich wind in the body is pre- 
dominant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, 
the following are the symptoms: the shivering fit is 
greater or less at different periods: the throat and mouth 
are very much parched ; sometimes light, and other times 
very heav) sleep succeeds; the body becomes parched 
and destitute of its natural freshness; the head trembles; 
and the patient has a constant disposition to gape. 

In a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are 
the symptoms : the pulse of the patient is exceedingly 
quick but not full ; his bowels are much disturbed ; his 
sleep is broken; he vomits; his lips, throat, nose, &c. 
are parched ; he perspires; becomes insensible; he has 
fits of swooning ; his body is consumed with heat and 
excessive thirst ; and his eyes and faeces are red. When 
wind and bile predominate and produce fever, these are 
the symptoms : thirst ; fits of swooning ; wandering of 
mind; great heat in the body; disturbed sleep ; pains 
in the head ; a parching of the throat, lips, &c. ; vo* 
miting ; great nausea, &c. 

In the fever produced by rheum, these are the symp- 
toms : the pulse is very slow ; the patient ^as no incli- 
nation to action ; the eyes and feces are white ; occa- 
sionally the body becomes stiff ; the hairs of the body 
stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vomits ; 
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he perspires ; is aflFected with a cough and nausea* At 
times the body suffers from extreme beat, and at others 
from cold, as well as from pain^ in the joints and head ; 
the eyes become red, and are almost constantly closed. 
To these symptoms succeed, noises in the head ; light 
sleep, frequently broken; swooning or insensibility; 
cough ; difficulty of breathing ; nausea ; a discoloured 
tongue ; spitting of bile ; shaking of the head ; constant 
pain in the breast ; offensive feces ; rattling in the throat ; 
red and black rings on the skin ; deafness ; indigestion, 
and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be exceedingly 
prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body'' be ex- 
tinguished, so that no food can be digested, the case is 
past remedy. In proportion to the prevalence of rheum, 
the patient’s case is dangerous. ^ If this fever, however, 
be very strong on the seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from 
its commencement, the patient will recover. On a seventh, 
ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, 
wind, bile, and rheum be very prevalent, the pa- 
tient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the fe- 
ver continue, if the patient ccTmplain of a pain at the root 
of the ear, he is sure to die. 

When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and 
degree for a few days, and then change its time, as, once 
in the morning and again in the night, the god ShivU him- 
self has declared, that the recovery of this person is im- 
possible ; there are no medicines to meet such a case. 

When a fever is in the animal juices,'^ the body suffers 
from extreme lassitude, from a disposition to vomit, and 

* The digestive powers are here to be understood. 

* The Hindoo anatomists mention seven principles of which bodies are 
composed, the animal juices, blood, flesh, the serum of flesh, hones, mar- 
row, and seed«. 
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from nausea, and the animal spirits from heavy depres* 
sion. — When the fever is in the blood, blood is e:*cpecto- 
rated with the saliva, the body suffers from burning heat ; 
insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers 
from irritation in the/skin, and from thirst. — When the 
fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges are excessive, 
the body tfembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his tem- 
per is irritable, and he endures excessive internal heat, 
and is very restless. When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent 
speech, vomiting, nausea, impatience, and dv jsion of 
mind, are the symptoms.— When in the bones, patient 
has the sensation as though his bones were breaking, he 
groans, sighs, suffers from excessive purgations, and is ve- 
ry restless-— When in the marrow, the patient appears to 
himself to be surrounded with darkness, he suffers from 
hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heat, he sighs deeply, 
and feels dissatisfaction with every surrounding object. — 
When in the seed, the person becomes incapable of con- 
jugal pleasure, and soon dies. 

Of the Cure of Diseases . — If a fever arise from an ex- 
cess of what is called amu,^ the proper medicines for pro- 
moting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if 
improper medicines be given so as to confine this within 
the body, the patient’s life will be in great danger. If a 
person have a small degree of fever, he should have pro- 
per medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only 
in jstrong fevers, as medicines compounded with poison. 

If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there 
is no hope from medicine. The fever which is attended 
with hiccup,, cough, difficulty of breatKiog^ and insensi- 

y TJie mucus which is perceived iu the natural dischai*ges in ?.^ianhoca, 
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bility, will produce insanity. In a fever in which wind, bile 
and rh<?um prevail, and produce pains in the he .rt, anusj 
penis, side-5, a; d joinf-, wherein also the body becomes 
entirely feeble, the beliy swelU, and evacuations almost 
cease, the patient must die. When a patient is afflicted 
with lever, attended with constant evacuations, thirst, 
burnini( heat, insensibility, difficulty of breathing, hiccup, 
pains in the sides, swooning, &c., the physician may 
abandon hi^ case as hopeless. If a very aged person 
have a fever, accompanied with the following concomi- 
tants, VIZ. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, 
and thirst, if he be also very much reduced in body, he 
cannot recover. If a person in a fever suffer from violent 
evacuations, and these suddenly cease, a disease called 
grihinee will follow, and from this urshfi, in which, at 
the time of evacuations, the ^patient will have excru- 
ciating pains, and part of the intestines will devcend to 
the mouth of the anus. The disease called ilrshti may 
^rise from improper food, as well as fiom inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excesbi\;e sexual inter- 
course. 

When a person is affected with a small degree of fe- 
ver, he must take a small quantity of shoontliee,'^ devu- 
daroo,^dhun}»a,'^ vrihu^ee,^ and kuntuKaree,^' pound them, 
and boil them in a pound of water till the w ater is reduc- 
ed to one fourth; then strain it through a cloth, and put 
into it a very small quantity of honey. 'I’his is one dose. 
If the fever increase, he must use the following prescrip- 
tions : take^of kiinttikaree,^ gooioonchii,^ slioont’hee,*' 

* Tht piles. * Dried ginger. ^ Tlic pine, or fir-tree. 

• Coriander seed. ** Solan um fiucticosum. ® Solanuin 

lacquiiii. ^ Solanum jacquim. » Menispermum gUbruin. 

Dried ginger. 
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cWrataj* and kooru,^ prepared in the way mentioned 
above. 

t 

If a person be afflicted with a fever arising from wind, 
be must take the bark of the vilwii,' shona,”' gambharee,^* 
paroolti,® and giinyaree/ and prepare them as above. 

For a bilious fever, the following remedy noay be taken : 
the leaves of the ptttolti,** barley, and the bark of the 
kiipitht’hfi,*' prepared as above. -By taking this medicine, 
"the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed- 

To remove burning heat from the body, take the husks 
of dhCinya,* and let these soak in water in the open air all 
night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth^ 
and having added sugar* give the water to the patient 

For a bilious fever, take the stalks of ksh^triipapfira,^ 
rhktilchiindunii,'^ vilwii,* and shoont’hee/ and boil them 
in a pound ^ of water till it is reduced three-foiirttis, 
and them add a little honey. For the same complaint, , 
take the roots of nioot’ha,^ the wood of rhktii-chtindunti,^ 
the stalks of kshetrilpapura,^ kiitkee,'^ and vilwii,^ the 
leaves of the pfitolii,® and the bark of vilwii ; boil them in , 
water, and prepare them as above. By this remedy, 
sickness in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be* 
removed. In a fever, by anointing the head with the 

^ Gentiaoa Chayrayta. * Upascertained. * mamelos. 

® Bigoonia lodka. » Gmelina arborea. ® Bignonia suave oleus. 

** Premna spinosa. i Trichosanthes diceca. * Feronia elephan- 

tmm. * Coriander seed. ‘ Oldenlandia trifld^a. * AdenaH' 

thera pavonina. * ^gel marmeloi. i Dried gfbger, ■ Cyperiw 
rotundus, » Pterocarpns eantalipus. Oldenlandia triflora. 

Josticia ganderussa. ^ ^gle ms^rmelos. « Trichosanthes dk«ca. 
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fruit /f. of bhoomee-koomoora/ the husks of the fruit of 
<larimii,^the wood of lodhii,^ and the bark of kilpii’ht’hti/ 
thirst and burning heat will be removed ; as well as by 
rubbing the juice of the leaves of the koolh*^ on the palms 
of the patient’s hands, and on the soles of his feet. 

To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the 
leaves of nisinda,^ and boil them in a pound of water, till 
three parts have evaporated; and then add the bruised 
fruits of pipptllee.® 

A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burn- 
ing heat, are all removed by the bruised fruits of the 
kttt,^ koorti,'* kankra,P and shringee, and a small quantity 
of honey. 

'The hiccup just before death is relieved by giving to 
the patient the bruised fruits of the pippiilee, mixed with 
honey. 

r 

A fever arising from wind" and bile is removed by a 
decoction prepared from shoont’hee,gooluncha,'i raoot’ha, 
chirhta,^ kdntiikaree,* vrihiitee,^ 'shalupttrnee,'^ chakoo- 
lya,* gokshooree/ A fever arising from tjie same cause, is 
removed by a decoction prepared from shoont’hee, dhiln- 
yakh,’^ nimbtt,® pddmu,^ and riiktu-chundiinii. 

^ Convolvolus paniculatus. « Pomegranate. ^ Simplocos racemosa. 

^ Fei’onia elepli anti urn. Zizy pirns jnjuba . ^ Vitex ti ifolia. “ Piper 

loBgum* * Mimosa Catechu. ® Simplocos lacemosa. p Cucumis 
utilatissimus. » Menispei mum glabi uni. ^ Gentiana chayrayta. 

•Solanum Jacquini. * Solaiium fruticosum. “ Hedysarum gange- 
ticniD. ^ Hedysarum lagopodiodes. y Tiibulus lanuginosa®. 

* Coriander seed. • Melia Azadiraebta. ^ Myrnphaea ndumbo. 
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A fever arising from bile and ktiph i$ reiroved by 
drinking the juice of vasfikif leaves, mixed with honey. 
A fever arising from the same catise, is removed by a 
decoction prepared from kiinttikaree 5 **goolfinchti,®vamiin- 
hatSc/ dooralabha,^ chiriita,*^ ruktii-chiindiinti/ kiltkee/ 
ahoont’hce,' Indriiyfivu,® moot’ha,*' and pQtolfi.® This 
decoction removes thirst, burning heat, want of appetite, 
vomiting, cough, pains in the side, &c. A similar fever is 
removed by a preparation mixed with honey, composed 
of goolunchu, Indriiytivii, nimbuj^ pGtolfi, kiitkee, 
sboont’hee, raoot’ha, rtlktix-chundflnii. This remedy 
removes rheum, burning heat, vomiting, nausea, thirst, 
pains in the body, &c. 

A fever of long continuance is removed by a decoction 
prepared from shona,*^ paroolfl,*^ gambharee,* giiniaree,' 
vilwii,'* chakoolya,* gokshooree,’' vrijbutee,* ktinttlkaree, 
and shaliiparnee.* 

% 

In a slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction 
made with the last-mentioned ten things, adding chirilta, 
gooltinchii, shoont’hee, and moot’ha. A fever arising 
entirely from rheum is removed by a decoction made 
with the preceding fourteen articles, goolunchii excepted, 
adding gHja-pippulee,*" Indrttyhvti, deviidaroo,'^ dhtlny- 
akif,** and dooralhbha. This is a very efficacious remedy. 

• Justicia Adhatoda, ^ Solanum Jacquini, • Meuispermuin 

glabrum. ^ Siphonanthus indica. « Hedysarum alhagi. ^ Gentiana 
chayrayta* ‘ Pterocarpus santalinus. ^ Not ascertained. ^ Dried 
ginger. *• Wiightea antidyscnterica. ^ Cyperus rotondoa. 

o Tricbosantbes dittca* p Melia Azadirachta. ^ Bignonia indica. 
' Biguonia suave oleus. • Gmelinaai’borea. ' Premua spinosa. 

iBgle iffarmelos. * Hedysarum lagopodioidea. y Tribulus lamu- 
gjnosus. » Solanum fruticosum. • Hedysarum gangeticum. 

b This, according to some, is a spedes of p^>per, but others <^l Tetrantbera 
apetala by this name. * The dr-tree. * Coriander seed. 

2 A 
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To cemove swellings in the extremities, rub the parts 
affected with an ointment prepared from the bark of 
kooluttha/ the fruit of kut/ shoont’hee, and the bark of 
kQruvee.2 Por the same complaint apply to the swollen 
members an ointment prepared from tava,^ giiniyaree, 
shoont’hee, and devii-daroo. 

For a fever of long standing, milk is excellent, but in 
a recent fever, is very pernicious. For a fever under 
which the patient has long suffered, a decoction is pre- 
pared with kiintiikaree', gooltinchfi,^ and shoont’hee,* 
mixed with pippiile^ and honey. For the same kind of 
fever, the patient may take a similar dose made with 
dhatree“ hiirectilkee,® pippulee, shoont’hee, and goruk- 
shtl/ mixed with sugar. 

The following account of the method of preparing 
anointing oils, and different poisons, is taken from the 
work called Saru-Koiimoodee. These />ils are to be 
prepared from tilti** in quantities of 32 lbs. 16ibs. and 8 
lbs. They are to be boiled till no froth arise at the top, 
even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. 
The following ingredients, having been washed and 
pounded, are to be thrown into the boiling 'oil by de- 
grees, and boiled several hours, and then taken out of 
the pan, viz. lodhti,^ the roots of nalookil,’^ the wood of 
bala,‘ and munjisht*ha,“ the fruit of amulukee,'' hiiree- 
tiikee, and viahiira,’' the roots of k6tokee,* the raw roots 

* Dolichos bul(^us. * Mimosa Catechu. « Nerium odorum. 

*» A sort of lemon. » Solanum jacquini. ^ Menispermum glabnim. 

* Dried ginger. ^ Piper longum. " Grislea tomentosa. o Terminalia 
dtrina. r Unascertained. ^ Sesamum orientale. ^ Simplocos 
recemosa. • Unascertained. ^ Unascertained. “ Rubia Monjitta. 

» Hiyllanthw emblida. ^ Terminalia belerica. * Pandamus 

odoratisfimni* 
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of hiiridraj* and the roots of moot’ha.^ To thesQ are to 
be added and boiled till perfectly mixed with the oil^ a 
large quantity of whey, and gum water; also rfiktti- 
chiindtlnii,^ bala, nukhee/ koorii/ munjisht’ha, joisht’htt- 
mtidhoo/ shoiluju,^ pudmiikasht’hti,^ shiiriilfi,^ devfi^ 
daroo/ ela,^ khatasee,”' nageshwUrti,® te:^u-piitru,® shila-^ 
riistIjP mooraraangsee,'^ kakhlee/ priyiingoo,® moot’ha, 
hiiridra, daroo-htiridra,^ iinuntli*moolii,'^ -shyama-ltita,* 
Ihta-kustooree/ luvungu,'' hgooroo/ koomkpomii^ goo- 
rQtwfiku/ renooku/ and suloopha.® To give this oint- 
ment a fragrant smell, as well as contribute to its virtues, 
the foUoiving ingredients are to be added, viz. ela, chQn* 
dfinh/ koomkoomu; kakoolee,^ jiitaraangsee,^ shfit’hecji 
tezh-piitru, shurulfli, shila-iiisu, kiirpooru,^ mriguoa- 
bhee,^ liivfingii, nukhee, met’hee,'" hgooroo, ekangfi.*^ 
These oils are called cliQndiinadee. 

The following is the method of making a medical oil 
called Vishnoo-toilh which is esteemed of great use in 
diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system. 
First, the oil (32, 24, 16, or 8 lbs.) must be boiled be- 
fore; then the ten ingredients before-mentioned, being 
washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled tor six 
hours, and then strained ; after which a quantity of goat’s 
milk, and the juice of the shiltu-mooleP must be placed 

* Curcujua longa. ^ Cyperus rotundus. * Pterocarpus santalinus. 
4 Unascertained, but appears to be a dried shell fish. « Unascertained. 
^Liquorice. * Naphtha. ^ Unascertamed. » Unascertained, 
^Thefirtiee. ^ Alpinia Cardaraoraum. Unascertained. " Mesua 
ferrea. ® Laui us cassia, p Naphtha. ^Spikenard,* 'Unascertained. 
» Unascertained. ' Yellow sandeis. “ Periploca indica. * Unascertained, 
y Unascertained. ® Cloves. •Amyiib agallochuni. *»SatFron? 

• Unascertained. ^ Unascertained. ® Anethum Sowa. ^ Santalum 
album. * Unascertained. ^ Valeriana jatamansa. > Unascertained. 
^ Camphor. ^ Musk. ® Trigonella Foenum Grecum. » Cnascertained. 
o Asparagus raeemosus* 
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in the pan, and the whole boiled again for several dajs^ 
till it iias the appearance of oil. After this, the following 
ingredients, having been previously washed and pound* 
ed, must be added : raoot’ba/ fishwit-gundha,"! jeernku/ 
rishivfikii,J shtit’hee,^ kaktiiee,'' ksheerukakhlee,'" jce- 
rfintee,^ joisht’hee-miidhoo,^ milhooree,'^ devu-daroo,^ 
pftdmu-kasht’hu,'' shoilfijd/ soindhuvd,® jdtamangsee,^ 
cla,2 goorfitwiiku,^ koord,*‘ rdktu-chunddnu,^ raunjisht'- 
ha^^ mrigunabhee,® chunddnd,'' kooinkoomu,® shalfl- 
pfirnee,P koonhooroo,"^ getala/ and ndkhee. To render 
the oil fragrant, the ingredients before-mentioned must 
be added and boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or 
twenty days. 

Another oil, called gooroochyadee, is prepared with 
the same ingredients as those already mentioned, but 
instead of goat’s, cow’s milk is used; and instead of the 
^articles which succeed the milk in the former prescrip- 
tion, the following are to be used, vi^. tishwugttndha, 
bhoomikooshmandu,* kakofflee, ksheerukakoolee, ruktu- 
chdndiind, shQtiimoolee, gorukshd,^ chakoolya,'^ gokshoo- 
rfikd,'' kiintukaree,y vrihutee,^ viriingii,^ amdliikee,*" 
hfireetfikee,*^ vuhdra/ rasna,^ iinantiimoolu,? jeevdatee,* 

» Cyperus rotuadus. ^.Phyjsalis flexuosa. ' Anise seed. •Unas- 
certained. * Unascertained. Uoasceriamed. ^ Unascertained. 
y Celtis orientalis. * Liquorice, • An aromatic seed. i* Fir. 

* Unascertained. ^ Apparently a sort of moss, « liocksalt. 

Valeriana Jatainansa. * Alpiuia cardamum. A sort of bark. 

* Unascertained. Pterocarpus samaiinus. i Rubia Muojista. 

® Musk. Santalum album. o Saffron ? p Hedysarum 

gapgeticum. i Frankincense. ' Unascertained. » Convol- 
vulus panic ulat us. * L aascertained. ^ Hedysarum lagopodlsides. 

^ Tribulus lamigiuosus. r Solanum jacquini. * Solanum frati- 

Gosum. » Unascertained. h Phyllantbus emblica. « Termi- 
nalia . ‘^ Terminalia belerica. * UnaaccrUintd. 

* He&*is(kni as iiidicus. ■ Cdtia oiieiitali|^ 
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pippulee-moolu,^ shoont’hee/ pippiilee,^ murichS,^ somu- 
rajii,”' bhektiptirnee,'' rakhalu-shusa,® g^tala, munjisht’ha, 
chundSnu, huridra/ suloopha,'^ and suptuchiida/ This 
oil is used for removing diseases originating in excess of 
bile. 

A medicine prepared with the poison of the krishnu* is 
thus described : Having seized one of these snakes and 
extracted the poison to the amount of half a tola, mix 
arid boil it in forty pounds of milk, and a quantity of curds ; 
and let it remain thus for two days, after which it must 
be churned into butter. Next, boiling the butter, mix 
with ic nutmegs, mace, <cloves, and the roots of several 
trees ; after they have been well boiled together, pound 
the whole very small, mix k with water, and make it up 
into pills as small as mustard-seeds. When a person is 
apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi- 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-nut water : first, the patient 
must take a single pill, and if there be no apparent relief^ 
a second may be given. Another medicine of the same 
kind is thus prepared; the snSke is tp be seized, and a 
string tied round its neck till the mouth opens, after 
which some nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other spices must 
be thrown into its mouth; which is then to be closed 
again, and the snake placed in an earthen pan, and 
covered up closely. The pan is next to be placed upon 
the fire, and kept there till the poison is completely 
absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out of 
the mouth and dried ; and, after an experiment of their 
efficacy on some animal, are to be pounded, and given to 
the patient as snuff, or in small pills. 

^ The roots of piper longum. ^ Dried ginger. ^ Piper longnm* 

i Black pepper. Serratula autlielmintica. « Bignonia indica. 

o Unascertained. p Turmeric. s Anethum Sowa. ^ Echites 
scholaris. *The cobra-capella. 
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Another way of preparing poison as medicine, is by 
extracting it from the mouth of the snahe, an(f mixing it 
with milk; which is next boiled and made into butter, 
with which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These poisons are administered when all other reme- 
dies fail, and when there is but little hope of recovery : 
the most extraordinary cures are said to have been per- 
formed by them, even after persons have been partly im- 
mersed in the Ganges, under the idea that all hope of life 
was gone. The medicine is said to throw the patient into 
a state of insensibility, and immersion in the V 'ter, it is 
supposed, assists the operation ofthe poison. 


SECT. XXXIX.— O/* lAe works on Theogony^ and on 
General History (the Pooranus),^ 

The eighteen different works known by the name of 
'"pooranfis are attributed to V6di1-Vyasii, and the same 
number of oopti-poorantls are ascribed" to other sages. 
The names of the pooranus are — The Brurnbd, Pddmii, 
Vishnoo, Shivu, Bhuvishyd, Narddeeyu, Markundeyd, 
Atreyd, Brumhd-voivurttd, Lingd, Vdrahd, Skdndd, 
Vamdnd, Koormd, Mdtsyu, Guroord, Vayoo, and the 
Bhagdvdtd. The names of the oopd-poorands are — 
The Shdnutkoomaroktd, Nurdsinghd, Bhdvd, Shivd, 
Doorvasdsoktu, Narddeeyd, Kdpilu, Vamdnd, Ooshtt- 
nusoktu, Brumhandd, Vdroond, Kalika, Mdheshwdrd, 
Shamvd, Sourd, Pdrashdroktd, Murecchd, and the Bhar- 
gdvd. The^ names of a number of other pooranus are 
current; among which are the Kulkee, which treats of 
the tenth incarnation, yet to come ; the Ekamrd, which 
contains an account of the holy place Bhoovdneshwdrd ; 

^ * That which is old. 
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the Muha-Bhaguvutu, in which it is asserted, that the 
incarnations are all different appearances of Bhhgiiviitee 
(Doorga) ; Devee-Bhaguvutu, — some ^persons contend, 
that this is the original Shree-Bhaguvutu ; the Atmd, in. 
which is discussed the nature of spirit and matter, with 
other particulars. Those who study the pooranus are 
called pouranikus. 

These pooranus and oopu-poorands contain, among 
many other things, the following subjects, viz. An account 
of the creation ; the name of the period of 

the creation ; the names of the preserver and of the de- 
stroyer ; description of the first creation ; the period 
destined for the continuance of the world; the nature of 
a partial as well as of a total dissolution of things ; the 
unity of God ; his spirituality ; divine worship by yogd ; 
the names of the different yogds, and the forms of these 
ceremonies; the beatitude of theyogee; the incarnations 
of the gods ; some inferior and other incarnations of tte 
whole deity ; objects of these incarnations ; the places in 
which they took place ; accounts of various sacrifices, as 
the ushnumedhu, nuru-medfad, go-medhd, &c; the names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices ; enquiry whether 
private individuals offered them or not ; whether the flesh 
of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or not ; 
how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice ; 
whether those who ate the flesh of these sacrifices were 
guilty of an error or not ; whether these animals were male 
or female, the merit of these sacrifices; in what yoogd 
they were offered ; whether they can be offered in the 
kulee yoogd or not ; whether, if they cannot be offered 
in the kulee yoogd, other meritorious works may be per- 
formed in their stead ; the mode of performing these 
works of merit ; whether these works were commanded 
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before the kUlee yoogu or aIoI; the presentation of a 
personV whole property in gifts to the gods ; the reward 
of such gifts ; the person who offered these splendid gifts ; 
the yoogii in which they were presented ; the quantity of 
religion and irr^ligion in each yoogii ; the names of the 
kings who reigned in the sutyii, treta, dwapiirO, and ku- 
lee yoogus ; history of the kings of the three first yoogQs ; 
their characters, as encouraging religion or not; the 
state of religion, and the conduct of the bramhiins, in 
the kiilee yoogu ; the state of the gods as remaining awake 
or asleep during the kiilee yoogii ; the wars ofYoodhis- 
t’hirfi ; his conquests ; the number of lives lost in these 
wars ; the period occupied by this dynasty ; the descent of 
Giinga from heaven ; the religious austerities employed 
to bring Giinga from heaven ^ the persons practising 
these austerities ; the errand of Giinga in her descent 
from heaven ; her journey to earth described ; names of 
the founders of the holy places Kashee, Vrinda-vilntl, 
^^yodhya, Gdya, Prtlyagtl, MQt’hoor^, Hdridwarii, Hin- 
goola, jQgdnnat’hfi-kshdtru, Sh6toobiindu,"'Rameshwaril, 
&c*; the antiquity of these places; the benefits arising 
firom worshipping there ; the names of the gods to whom 
they are dedicated ; the ceremonies to be performed on 
visiting these places; the geography of the earth; the 
number of the seas; their names and extent: the divi-. 
sions of the earth ; the names of the families reigning 
over different parts of the earth ; the attention paid to 
religion in these divisions of the earth; the number of 
the gods ^ the work of each; the means by which they 
obtained their elevation; the names of the different 
worlds ; their inhabitants ; the number of heavens ; their 
names ; the degrees of excellence in each ; the nature 
of those works of merit which raise men to these heavens : 
thegodwjio presides in each; the different hells ; their 
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names ; the sins which plunge men into such and such 
hells; the punishments in these places ; the judgS of the 
dead ; ’ the executioners the names of the casts ; the 
duties of each cast ; the names of the different sects or 
varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shastrS; 
the opinions of each of the sages; the various kinds of 
learning taught in the v6d\i; the number of the v^us ; 
the names of the other shastrQs ; the methods adopted by 
the sages in the instruction of their disciples ; of past, 
present and future events ; the names of the works in 
which the events of these periods may be found; the 
different modes of serving the gods ; the different reli- 
gious orders; the names of the animals proper to be 
offered to the gods or goddesses ; the degrees of merit 
arising from rejecting animal food ; the months in which 
Vishnoo sleeps ; the ceremonies to be attended to during 
these months ; the number of the pitree-lokiis the cere- 
monies to be attended to on their account; the merit of 
these cereimonies ; the degree of honour due to father 
and mother compared with that to be paid to a religidus 
guide ; the degree of crime attached to a person who 
withholds a promised gift ; method of presenting gifts > 
persons proper for friends ; on what occasion a person 
may utter ^Ishoods ; the duties of a wife towards her 
husband ; enquiry whether the merit or demerit of the wife 
will be imputed to herself or to her husband : whether 
the wife will share in the merits or the demerits of her 
husband ; whether females, in a future birth, can change 
their sex or not ; the number of transmigrations through 
which a person must pass before he can rettirn to human 
birth; the indention of ardent spirits; the yoogii in 
which they have been drank ; the names of those who 
drank them; ihe effects of drinking them; the reason 

» Peopl^ dwelling in one of the inferior hcarens. 
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why persons in the kttlee yoogS are forbidden to drink 
spirits; the way in which a person may innocently drink 
spirits ; the trades proper to the four casts ; tb<* names of 
the casts who may take interest upon money ; extent of 
interest; whether a bramhun may be punished with death 
or not ; the consequences of thus punishing him ; the 
punishment which awaits the person who beats a bram* 
hfin without fault, or aims a blow at him ; the punish- 
ments proper to the four casts ; punishment according to 
law not criminal ; the method in which a king must hold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects ; enquiry whe- 
ther a bramhtin be subject to servitude or not ; whether 
the gods are such by original creation, or have raised 
themselves by works of merit ; whether they can sink to 
human birth or not ; whether works of merit and demerit 
are found in heaven or not, &c. &c. &c. 


SECT. "jLlt.— Works on Religious Ceremonies, or, the 
Tuntrii shastrus. r- 

The Tiintrtis are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos 
to Shivu and Doorga ; and are said to have been compiled 
from conversations between these two deities ; the words 
of Shivii beings called Agiimti,* and those of Doorga, Ni- 
gfimh/ Narudti is said to have communicated these con- 
versations to the sages. 

Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of 
mind in religious austerities, yogil, &c., the ceremonies 
enjoined in the vedh could not be performed : in com- 
passion to the people, therefore, say the learned Hindoos, 
the Thntrfis were written, which prescribe an easier, way 

^ This word, as the name of a book,' imports, that it is the source of 
knowledge. ^ The source of certain knowledge. 
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to heaven, viz. by incantations, repeating the names of 
the gods, ceremonial worship, &c. 

At present a few of the original tdintrils, as well as 
compilations from them are read in Bengal. Those wTio 
study them are called tantrikii ptindits. 

SECT. XLI. — List of Treatises on Religious Ceremonies. 

^ Kalee-tuntru, on the religious ceremonies connected 
with the worship of this goddess, with other particulars. 
— Tara-ttlntrii, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and 
the dutiOs of the vamaejharees. — Koolarnttvii, on the du^ 
ties of vamacharees, &c. — Kalee-koolhsurviiswii. — Kalee- 
kooltl-siidbhavii, on the forms prevailing among the seven 
sects, viz. those who follow the vedh, the voishnhviis, 
the shoivyhs, the dhkshintis, the vamas, the siddhantus^ 
and the koultis. — Yoginee-tfintrh, on the secret ceremo- 
nies commanded in the tfintriis. — Yoginee-rhidhyii.-* 
G&bakshti-tuntrti. — Varahee-tuntrh, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well as of Shivii and Vishnoo, and 
on the ceremonies known under the general name Sadhii- 
nti.-^Shunutkoomaru-tiintru, on the worship of Vishnoo, 
on yogh, &c. — Gotfimeeyii-thntrii, a**similar work. — Ma<- 
trika-tuntru, fifty ceremonies, &c. connected with the fifty 
letters of the alphabet. — Lingu-ttintrtl, on the worship 
of the lingfi, &c. — ^Lingarchtinii-tuntrii. — Bhoiriivii and 
Bhoiriivee-tiintrtis, on the secret practices of the tantri- 
khs. — Bhootfi-damfirii-tiintrii. — Muha-bhootfi-damfirii. — 
Damiirii-ttintru, on the worship of evil spirits, the destruc- 
tion of enemies, medicinal incantations, &c. — Mfiha- 
bhoiriivii-tfintrii. — Soumyii-ttLntrti, on the tiintrfi formu- 
las, on yogfi postures, moodra ceremonies, &c. — Htit’htt 
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deepika,' on different extraordinary ceremonies connected 
with yogfi, as purifying the body by washing the bowels, 
&c. — Oorddhamna-tuntrii. — Dukshinamna-tuntrii. — Ma- 
trika-v6da-tuntru. — Ooma-muheshwarfi-tQntru. — ChQn- 
dogrfi-shoolupanee-tuntrfi. — Chfind^shwiira-tuntrB. — 
Neelu-tfintru, a defence of the extraordinary practices 
taught in the tuntrus- — Muha-neciu-tuntru. — Vishwfi- 
saru-ttintru, on repeating the names of the gods and of 
incantations, and an abridgement of the whole system of 
the tuntrus. — Gayutree-tuntru. — Bhootu-shooddhee-tun- 
trd . — Vish w iisarodharu-tun tr ii . — V ala-vil ash u- tun t ru, on 
the warship of females. — Roodru-yamulu-tiintru ; this 
work is said to contain the whole system of the tuntrtis at 
full length.-yishnoo-yamulu. — Brhmha-yamulu. — Shivii- 
yamulii, — Vishnoo-dhurmottiyrOi* — V firnti-vilasfi-tiiatrii. 
— Poorilshchuriinu-chiindrika, on the ceremonies connect- 
ed with this name. — Tiintrii-Muhodiidhee, the prayers 
and incantations of the tiintrtis. — Tixntru-riitnii. — Tri- 
poora-sarS-stimoochchtiyu. — Shyamarchfinti-chundrika. — 
Shaktu-krtimii, on the duties of the shaktiis. — Shakta- 
niindu-turiinginee. — TQtwSnundii-tiirunginee. — Ootil- 
ramna-tuntru. — Poorvarana-tuntrii. — Pushchiraamna-ttin- 
trii.^ — Gurooru-tuntrti, the incantations commonly used 
by the lower orders. — Atmil'tuntrii. — Koivulyfl-tiintrii, 
on liberation. — Nirvanti-tiintru;^ this work contains the 
doctrine that the body is an epitome of the universe.— 
Ugiistyii-siinghita. — Poortishchurunuleshtl-ttintrii.- — 

* Hut’hti signifies the external* means used to fix the mind upon the one 
spirit. These means are, sitting hi a particular posture, keeping the eyes 
fixed on the end Of the nose, repeating a particular name, and many other 
practices equally ridiculous. * See vol. ii. 

** Nirranu is one species of miikshu, or liberation, as koiyiilya is another : 
they both mean absorption, excluding every idea of separate identity. 
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Shuktee-siingiimii, on the ceremonies in which women 
are the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduition. — 
Tarabhhktee-soodharniivii-tuntrh.- — Vrihiidii-tiintrii.— 
Koulavulee-tiintrii. — Vidyotpilttee-tiintrfi, on the acqui- 
sition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge. — 
Veerti-tuntrG, on worship performed while sitting on hu- 
man skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead- 
rolls of human bones, &c. — Kooloddeeshii-ttlntrii.— -Sa- 
rtida-ttintrti. — Saruda-tilukii. — Shhtchtikrii-bhedii, on the 
six ptidmiis in the human body, in reference to yogii. — 
Koolarchti-nudeepika. — Sarusiiinoochchfiyii. — Shjamash- 
chfirjyti-vidhee, on the method of rapidly accomplishing 
wonderful events through incantations containing the 
name of Kalee.— Tara-rtihtisyii.— Tarinee-riihtisyu-vrit- 
tee. — Tun tru-sarh. 

The ttintriis, though* more modern ^han the vedii, have 
in a great degree superseded, in Bengal, at least, the an- 
cient system of religion. The vedii commands attention 
to the ten initiatory rites (sdngskaru) ; ablutions; the 
daily worship called siindhya^ the libations or daily drink- 
oflTerings to deceased ancestors (turpund) ; oflFerings to 
the manes ; burnt-offerings ; .sacrifices, &c. The tiintriis 
either set aside all these ceremonies, or prescribe them in 
other forms ; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated 
shraddhii, but only at the time of the junction of parti- 
cular stars, and not on the death of a relation. The tan- 
trikii prayers, even for the same ceremony, differ from 
those of the vedu ; and in certain cases they dispense with 
all ceremonies, assuring men, that it is sufficient for a 
person to receive the initiatory incantation from his reli- 
gious guide, to repeat the name of his guardian deity, 

• The Hindoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory incantatioe 
(generally the name of a god) from their teacher. 
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and to serve his teacher. They actually forbid the person 
called'^poornabbishiktii’* to follow the rules of the vedti ; 
though, with this exception, the tantrikus profess to ve- 
nerate the vedu. This person is first anointed as a disci- 
ple of some one of the goddesses; after this, by means of 
another ceremony, he embraces the perfect way, that is, 
he renounces the law of the vedti, and becomes an emi- 
neht saint, being placed above all ceremonies, -according 
to the tfintrus, but an abandoned profligate, according to 
the rules of Christian morality. He is guided by the work 
called Poornabhisheku Puddhutee, which allows him to 
be fanohiliar with the wives of others, to drink spirits, &c. 

The real voidikiis, or those who adhere to the vedti, 
despise the tuntrus, as having led people from the v6dti, 
and taught the most abominable practices. In the west of 
Hindoost’han the bramhiins rigidly adhere to the rules of 
the vedii, but in Bengal the great body of the brambiins 
practise the ceremonies both of the vedii and the tiintrtis. . 
Desirous of taking as many recommendations with them ‘ 
into the other world as possible, the brambiins add the 
forms of the tiintriis to the ceremonies of the vedu into 
which they had been previously initiated. 

The principal subjects treated ot in the tuntrii shastrtis 
appear to be these : The necessary qualifications, of a re- 
ligious guide, and of his disciple ; of receiving the initia- 
tory rite from the religious guide ; the formulas used by 
those who follow the rules of the tiintriis ;* formulas used 
in daily worship, (siindhya,) in worship before the idol, at 
burnt-oflferings, bloody-sacrifices, in the act of praise, 

* TiJHt IS, the perfectly initiated or anointed. 

* Neither a woman nor a shoodxii may read or hear the prayers of the 

on pam of future misery ; but they may use the prayers of the tCUitrus. 
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poordshchurtinfi •/ repeating names and incantations ; 
the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) 
on the gods and goddesses to the power of the worshipper ; 
rules for nyasii ; formulas need in the secret ceremonies 
called bhootii-shooddhee, shaktahhishekii, poornabhi- 
shekd, bhoiriivee-chiikru, shiit-kurmu ; an account of dif-^ 
ferent kinds of bead-rolls, and of their use in religious 
ceremonies ; of the goddesses distinguished by the name 
of Miiha-vidya, the worship of whom is particularly re- 
commended in the tiintriis. 

As a specimen of what may be expected to be found in 
this class of Hindoo writings, the author selects a few 
paragraphs from the table of contents of the Tiintrtt-^ 
Sard : 

The qualifications of a religious guide (goord ) ; the 
faults by which a man 'is disqualified from becoming a 
gooroo ; the qualifications of a true disciple ; how far 
gooroo and his disciple participate in the consequences of 
each other’s sins; the duties^of a disciple towards his 
gooroo. 

The moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all 
his sins are obliterated, and the benefit of all his religious 
actions is secured to him ; if he have even killed a bram- 
hdn, a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and have lived in the 
practice of these sins for a million of births, they will all 
be removed the moment he receives the initiatory rite ; 
he will also possess all the merit which would arise from 
the sacrifice of a horse ; obtain whatever he desires ; 

^ Certain ceremonies performed at the time of an eclipse, or for a month 
together, or at other times, to obtain the favour of a perspn’s guardian 
deity. 
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raise his family in] honour, and after death will ascend to 
the heaven of the god whose name he has received, and 
remmn for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happiness, 
without the fear of future birth.s If a person receive the 
initiatory rite from his father, or from a hermit, or even 
from a dtindee,^ but not from his religious guide, every 
benefit will.be lost, except he take what is called a siddhii- 
inuntrii,‘ and this be may receive from any one. If a 
person receive his rite from a woman, not a widow, or 
from his own mother, though a widow, the merit is great- 
er than when received from a man. 

He who neglects to receive the initiatory rite,*^ will 
sink into the ^ell of darkness; no one may trade with 
such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if he 
have the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. 
The person who refuses to receive this rite will be sub- 
ject to infinite evils; he can never oJ>tain the merit of 
^the offerings to the manes; and when he dies he will 
sink into torment, excluded from all hope of restoration 
to hunsan birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this 
state, even such a one will sink into never-ending misery.* 

* Other shastrUs declare, that whoever asceuds to the heavens of the 
gods, will there enjoy only a temporary lesidence, 

A religious devocee, before whom even the bramhuns prostrate them* 
selves. 

* A siddhti' mantiii is united to the name of Kalee, Tara, Shoriishec, 
Bhooviindshwiirce, Bhoiiiivee, Dhoomavutee, VUgtila, Matungee, or Kii- 
Biula. 

‘ Those who^o not receive this rite, aie despised by their countrymen. 

* Notwithstanding what is here said, the doctrine of endless punishment 
is not really a part of the Hindoo system. A people whose notions of the 
evil of sin sure so superficial could not he expected to promulgate a doctrine 
which ma^s transgression as beyond measure sinful. 
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Next follow the forms of those incantations \Vhich a 
religious guide may give to shoodicQs, and the punish- 
ment which both will incur if an incantation be given to 
which a person has no right; — the initiatory incanta- 
tions proper for persons born under the different stars^ 
&c. ; — those proper to be given according to the choice 
which a person malces of his guardian deity ; in choosing 
whom, the Hindoo alvi^ays consults his fears or his con- 
cupiscence, viz. if he seek riches, he chooses Guneshu ; 
if relief from somfe disease, Sooryti ; if grandeur, Shivu; 
if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo; if 
religion, Shree-Vid^a; if knowledge, Kalee; and if a 
kingdom, Neelii-Suruswutee. Many instructions of a 
similar nature are inserted in this part of the work ; and 
directions are added respecting the fortunate days, both 
of the week and of the moon, when the initiatory rite 
may be received.' 

The number of letters iuihe incantation must be regu- 
lated by the nurtber of those in a person’s name, that 
there may be neither too many* nor too few. If the let- 
ters in the person’s name be fewer than those in the for- 
mula, the rite may be given. 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with 
M^hich fingers a person may number his beads ; what kind 
of ^beads may be used in repeating the name of the deity ; 
the proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as 
made with different kinds of bead-rolls ; how long a per- 
son should repeat the name at once; whether he will 
obtain the object of his devotion if he neglect to number 
these repetitions ; and whether the name of a deity 
must be repeated aloud, or in a whisper, or in the mind, 

2 li 
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Tb^ different kinds of nyasii are next described^ as^ 
ttogOrnyasii, kurangii-nyasu, pranayamii, matrika-ny- 
asti, rishyadee-nyasfi, shorha-nyastt, vurnu-njasd,” &c, — 
The merit attached to circumambulating the temples of 
Shivii, Doorga, or any other god or goddess, according 
to the number of the circumambulations. — The merit 
arising from drinking the water with which an image has 
been bathed ; or in which a bramhiin’s foot has been dip- 
/ ped. — The evil consequences of not offering to some god 
the food which a person is about to eat,“ Then follow 
the names of a number of gods and goddesses, with a 
description of the ceremonies used in their worship ; an 
account of a ceremony performed while sitting on a dead 
body ; and of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using his bead- 
roll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, and from sun-set to sufi« 
set^ — A number of prayers for preventing the effects of 
poison, arising from the bite of a snake>, &c.— The way ' 
^ in which Htinoomanu^s image is to be made, and the me- 
thod of worshipping this deified monkey. — An incanta- 
tion for removing difficulties ia child-bearing. — Another, 
by which a person going into a house to commit adultery, 
robbery, &c., may prevent others from seeing him. — In- 
cantations used at the time of worship, for purifying the 
mind, the offerings, the body, the prayers, and the place 
of worship. — The method of preparing the place in 

■ Nyasii is a ceremony perfoimed at the time of worship (poojaj and 
consists of a number of cmious, minute, and almost undefinahle motions 
of the hands and fingers, (while the person repeats prayers,) such as touch- 
ingthe eyes, ears, shoulders, mouth, nose, head, bieast, &c. doubling and 
twisting the hawds, fingeis, &c. 

A conscientious Hindoo, before he eats, offers his food to his guardian 
deity, using some such words as these : This food, 0 god, I piesent to 
thee/* A Hindoo shop-keeper, also, gives his god credit in his daily accounts 
for a sum which may amount to the twentieth part of a half-pcnuy. 
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which the homii, that is, the burnt sacrifice, ii to be 
oOfered. — Certain ceremonies are next described, Ibr the 
removal of sorrow, sickness, injuries, &c. ; fof bringing 
an enemy under subjection ; for depriving an enemy of 
all strength ; for separating intimate friends ; for driving 
an enemy to a distance ; for killing a person, &c. — The 
proper modea of sitting when repeating the name of a 
deity, or performing acts of worship, as crossing the legs, 
drawing up the heels to the hip bone, bringing the legs 
under the thighs, &c. — ^Forms of praise, worship, &c. 
offered to different gods. — The benefits to be derived 
from repeating all the names of those gods who have each 
a thousand names.® — The names of sixty offerings which 
may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to 
the offerer ; the separate advantages of repeating the name 
of a god according as the person shall use any one of 
fourteen kinds of roodrakshfiP bead-roUs. — An account of 
the ceremonies directed to be performed daily, annually, 
or to the end of life ; of those which necessarily follow 
certain actions .or certain periods ; and of those for ob* 
taining some particularly desired blessing. — Of the cere- 
monies connected with the woiship of the male deities ; 
and of those called moodra.^ — Of purifying the twelve 
parts of the body and mind during worship. 

" Vishuoo mider all liis foims^ and most of those who are called the 
Shfiktee d^vtas. 

p Eljfiocarpus Ganitrus; the seeds of which are strung like beads, and 
employed by religious persons to assist them in numbering their prayers. 

^ Ceitaiu motions with the bands and fingers, diifeientfrom what is called 
nyasti, not m substance, but in the minute parts. IJiese motions can 
scarcely be desciibed ; but they consist in laying the finger on the thumb, 
and the thumb on the finger ; twisting the fingers and hands 5 placing the 
fingers one against another ; holding up the first finger of the right hand ; 
then the two first fingers ; then the little fingers 1 spreading the handSj 
&c. &c. 


2 B 2 
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Having already mentioned that the ttintrus contaiQ 
formulas for injuring and destroying others, the author 
here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, ex- 
tracted from the Ooddeshu-ttiiitrii : — Before a person ac- 
tually enters on the presciihed ceremonies, he obtains, 
through some acquaintance of the person whom he wishes 
to destroy, a measure of the length of different parts of 
his body, as well, as of his whole body; having obtained 
which, with a small quantity of the dung of a bull, he 
forms the image of his enemy. This being prepared, 
so.i.e proper night, the darker the better, he and others 
proceed«toa cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spiri- 
tuous liquors, red lead, turmerick, fish, &c. Here the par 
ties first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, 
into the image, and then lighten fire, and offer a burnt- 
sacrifice with clarified butter, repeating prayers to tjn- 
tiikii, the form of Yumii in which he separates soul from 
body. The hawk is next killed, and pieces of its flesh 
aijre boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is 
placed on a fire-place composed of three other human 
skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they next present 
burnt-'bfferings, repeating incantations to Survvii-bhootii- 
kshuyu, another name of Yumti, signifying that he takes 
away the lives of all. Towards the close of these offer- 
ings, between every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, 
besmeared with the flesh and the clarified butter of the 
burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the 
dung of the bull, saying, Oh ! Untiikti ! thy face is like 
the last fire ; do thou loosen all the joints of my enemy ; 
dry up his breath, and cause him to fall.” Again, Oh ! 
UntiikQ, thou who, sitting on the buffaloe, boldest in thy 
hand the deathful sceptre, draw forth the life of iny ene- 
my.” Again, “ Oh ! Untukii ! who presidest over reli- 
gion and irreligioii : I am innocent ; but do tfiou destroy, 
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destroy, destroy, this my enemy, root and branch ; stop 
his breath ; dry up the sources of life in him ; st^p all 
the channels of the circulation of bis blood; dry up the 
juices of his body.” He next rubs upon the flesh, before 
offering it, a small quantity of yellow orpiment and tur- 
merick, and then offers this flesh in the two names of 
Yiimii, Mrityoo and tJnttiku, rubbing it, as he throws it 
on the fire, on the breast of the image of his enemy. 
He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the bo- 
dy, and offers it in the fire of the burnt-offering, repeat- 
ing prayers to Yumfl for the destruction of his enemy. 
He next takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, 
and worships it, repeating, “ Cut, cut, separate, separate, 
pierce, pierce, divide into morsels, morsels;” after which be 
takes the image, and with this knife cuts it into quarters, 
according to the measures formerly procured, and the 
►quarters and the measures are thrown into the fire, one 
by one, and offered to Yiimti, with appropriate prayers or 
incantations ; and then these malignant ceremonies, wor- 
thy of infernal spirits, are cloged by the offerees i ubbing 
the ashes of the burnt-offering on his forehead. Sometimes 
the whole is concluded by offering the nest of a crow to 
Yflroil, which is said to hasten the destruction of an ene- 
my, who it is expected will be seized by some violent dis- 
ease, which will soon terminate in death. 

SECT. XLII .— Hindoo Poetical JVorks» 

It IS a fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours 
of the Hindoo sages, that they studied botli^ poetry and 
music as men of science, laying down rules which prove 
how well they were acquainted with these subjects, and 
how capable they were of reducing to system whatever 
was the object of human research. These rules, it is 

2 B 3 
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true, like all ancient theories, are full of fantasies and 
unnecessary divisions, yet that they are in general appo- 
site, clear, and scientific, must certainly be admitted. 

The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, beyond any 
other class of their writings, abounds in the most extra- 
vagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It 
requires a greater knowledge of their poetry than the 
author is possessed of, for him to determine whether their 
ancient poets were more sober and chaste than the 
modern; but these extravagancies and unchaste allusions 
are found in the works of Kalee-Dasti, and others his 
contemporaries ; and all the modern works are so full of 
them, that many of their poems can never be given to the 
English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance 
maybe made for easier., -nanners; but granting every 
possible latitude of this kind, innumerable ideas are found 
in almost every poem, which could have become familiar" 
to the imagination only amidst a people whose very coun- 
try was a brothel;*' — of extravagant metaphor, the author 
here gives a few example^ 

Your glory so exceeds tlie splendor of the sun, that his services are 
no longer necessary.**— 

‘‘ If there had been no spots in the moon, his face might, perhaps, have 
borne a comparison with thine (addressing a beautiful person).**— 
maftie, 

‘‘ That person has discharge^ his arrow with such force, that even 
thought cannot pursue it**^Vyasu, 

Compared with thy wealth, O Mandhata ! Koov^rii, the god of riches, 
is starving.** — Vyasu^ 

Thy beauty and modesty resemble the lightning in the heavens— now 
flashing, and i¥>w passing aw&y,**'^JBhuvu‘l/toote$^ 

** This (a beautiful female) is not a human form : it is Chundrii (the 
moon) fallen to tlie earth through fear of the dragon,**— 

' The fall of this (great man) is as if Indrii had fallen from heaven.**— 

Adfee-Dasu. 

r 

^Even their works on ethics are^in some piaces^ highly indecent and <iff‘etuive» 
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Some of the most elegaht and highly wrought Hindoo 
worts in prose/’ says Mr. Colebrooke/ are reakoned 
among poems, in like manner as the ^ Teleraaque’ of 
Fenelon, and ^ Tod Abels’ of Gesner. The most cele- 
brated are the Vasuvuduttu of Soobundhoo, the Dushu- 
koomaru of Dundee, and the Kadumhuree of Vanu. In 
the Vasuvuduttu, as in various compositions of the same 
kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
several, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, 
does not take them out of the class of prose. But other 
works exist, in which more frequent introduction of verse 
makes of these a class apart. It bears the name of Chum- 
poo: and of this kind is the Nulu-Chumpoo of Trivik- 
rhmti. This style of composition is not without example 
in European literature. The ^ Voyage de Bacliaumont 
et de La Chapelle,’ which is the most known, if not the 
first instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that 
and in other languages. The Sungskrith inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate : and a numerous list may b^- 
collected of wo2»ks expressly entitled Chumpoo.^ The 
Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture of prose 
and verse. Our own language exhibits too many in- 
stances of the first to render it necessary to cite any ex- 
ample in explanation of the transition from verse to prose. 
In regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 
presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo 
Beolco, surnamed Ruzanti : “ with this difference, how- 
ever, that the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators are 
rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists intermingle 
various dialects in their 'serious composition^.” 

•See a very learned Essay on the Sung kiitil and Piakntii prosody, in the 
tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

' As the Nrisinghu-Chumpoo, Gangu-Chiimpoa,Vrindanunii-Chiimpoo, &c. 

* Walker’s Memoir on Italian Tiagedjv 

2 B i 
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VaTmeScee, the author of the RaymaunQ, is called the 
father^ of Hindoo poetry. Respecting this poet, the fol- 
lowing; legend is current amongst the Hindoos : Jiintikii, 
the king of Mit’hila, being charmed with the poetry of 
the Ramayunu, sent for Talmeekee, and requested him 
to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wars of 
the Panduviis and the Kouriiviis. This, however, Val- 
ineekee declined ; when Puraslmru and Vyasu, father 
and son, attempted a few verses. Those of the son were 
approved, and Vyasu became the author of the MUha- 
bharutu. The poems next in estimation are the Shisoo^- 
pa]«l budhu, by king iVIaglm ; the Kadumhuree, by Van'fi- 
Bhuttil; the works of Kalee-Dasii, the names of which 
w'ill he found in the succeeding list of poems ; the Malu- 
tee-Madliiivu, the Ootiiril-Ramu-Churitii, and theVeertP 
Chiiritii, by Bhiivii-bhootee ^ the Kiratarjoneeyii, by 
Bhartivee ; the Noishtidhii, by Shree-Hursliii ; the Ve- 
il ee-sQngh aril, by Bhilttu-Naraytinti ; the tjnurghii-' 
-JRaghtivu, by Mooraree-Mi^hrfi ; the Prushnnii-Raghtivii? 
by Puksbil-Dhriru-Mishrti ; the VidtigcUiti-Madhtlvu, by 
Jeevii-Cioswamee, and GeetQ-Govindu, by Jily ti- 
de vfl. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in 
which the poets before Kalee-Dasii lived, but this cele- 
brated poet is known to have been patronized by Vikrix- 
raadityti. The rest are of modern date : the last Hindoo 
raja whose reign was honoured with the praises of living 
poets, was Bhoju. 

The author here begs leave to add a few paragraphs on 
the Pleasures of Stkngsk'ritu Verse^ from the Essay already 
mentioned ; 

The rules of Hinddo prosody are contained in sootriis, 
or brief aphorisms, the reputed author of which is PingH- 
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iii-Nagu, a fabulous beings represented by mythologists 
in the shape of a serpent ; and the same whoj under the 
title of PutGnjulee, is the supposed author of the Muha- 
bhashyu, or great commentary on grammar, and also of 
the text of the YogQ shastrii ; and to whom likewise the 
text or the commentary of the Jyotishu annexed to the 
vedtis, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pin- 
gulachyaryu, as he is sometimes called, on the prosody of 
Siingskritii (exclusive of the rules in Prakritu, likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first 
of which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet con- 
sisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second book 
teaches the manner in 'which passages of the vcdus are 
measured. The third explains the variations in the sub- 
division of the couplet and*stanza. The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the 
‘dumber of syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform- 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh, exhibit metres of that sort^* 
which has been ^called monoschemastic, or uniform, be- 
cause the same feet recur in\jariably in the same places. 
The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the 
whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible 
combinations of long and short syllables in verses of any 
length. This author cites earlier writers on prosody^ 
whose works appear to have been lost; such as Shoithvu? 
Krousbtikh, Tandin, and other ancient sages, Yasku, 
Kasbyupu, &c. Pingulii's text has been interpreted 
by various comnaentators ; and, among others, by Hula- 
yoodhix-Bhuttii, author of an excellent gloss entitled 
Mritii-sunjeevinee. A more modern commentary, or 
rather a paraphrase in verse, by Narayhnii-Bhiittu-Tara, 
under the title of Vrittoktee-Rutnu, presents the singu- 
larity of being interpreted throughout in a double sense, 
by tbe author himself, in a further gloss entitled Puri^sha, 
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The XJgnee pooranh is quoted for a complete 
system of prosody, founded apparently on Pingiilu’s 
aphorisms ; but which serves to correct or to supply the 
text in many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises like- 
wise have been composed by various authors ; and among' 
others, by the celebrated poet Kalee-Dasu. In a short 
tl^atise, entitled Shrootii-Bodhtt, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in the very metre to which the^ 
relate, and has thus united the example with the precept. 
The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody; and, in particular, by Pingulfi’s 
commentator Narayiinii-Bhuttu ; and by the authors of 
the Yrittfi-Rutaakiirfi, and Y rittti-Durpunii^ 

Pingttlii’s rules of Sungskritii prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice by which this has, 
. lieen elffected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet, or the syllables. Thus L, the initial of a word signi-^ 
fying short (lughoo), indicates a short syllable. G, for a 
similar reason, intends a long one. The combinations of 
these two letters denote the several dissyllables; Ig sig- 
nifying an iambic ; gl a trochaeus or choreus ; gg a spon- 
dee ; 11 a pyrrichius. The letters, M.Y.R.S.T.J.Bh. and 
N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables 
to as many short. A Siingskritti verse is generally 
scanned by these last mentioned feet ; ^with the addition 
of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the close of 
the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by 
an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 
Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, in- 
stead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would be 
measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, 
md a trGchee ; expressed thus, nr. s. j. g. L A sapphic verse 
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would be similarly measured by a cretic^ an antibacchius^ 
an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; written, n t. j. g.d. 

To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
shall, in describing the different sorts of Shngskritii metre, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapaest, and tri- 
brachys are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 

The verse, according to the Sttngskritfi system of 
prosody, is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or 
strophe, commonly named a shlokh, although this term 
be sometimes restricted topne sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shewn on the authority of Kalee-Dasfi. 
The stanza or strophe "consists usually of four verses de- 
nominated padh; or, considered as a couplet, it com- 
prises two verses subdivided into padus or measuresf** 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, 
called hrdhti-sklohii, contain^ usually two padiis ; and in 
general the pauses of the sense correspond with the prin- 
cipal pauses of the metre, which are accordingly indi- 
cated by lines of separation at the close of the shlokfi and 
of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the 
close of a second shloku, the double stanza is denominated 
yoogmii : while one, comprising a greater number of mea- 
sures, is termed koolukh. In common with others, I 
have sometimes translated shiokii by verse,” or by 
^ conplet;” but in prosody it can only be considered as 
a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly 
marked until the close of the first half ; and, in confor- 
mity to the Indian system, it is generally treated as a 
tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- 
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form pauses which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

Concerning the length of the vowels in Sungskritu 
verse, since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the comparative length of syllables is deter- 
m*ned by the allotment of one instant or niatru to a short 
syllable, and two to a long one ; that a naturally short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a 
double or conjunct consonant and that the last syllable 
of a verse is either long or short, according to the exi- 
gence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length. 

Sungskritu prosody admits' two sorts of metre: 
one governed by the number of syllables; and wh’ch ia 
mostly uniform or raonoschemastic in profane poeu^'y, 
but altogether arbitrary in various metrical passages o{ 
the vediis. The other is in fact measured by feet like the 
liexaineters of Greek and Latin : but only one sort of 
this metre, which is denominated arya, is acknowledged 
to be so regulated; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or matrus.” 

In the Kavyu-Chiindrika, by Ramu-Chiindrii-Nyayu- 
Vagecshu, are found the following rules respecting the 
difiFerent properties of verse ; — That sentence which con* 
tains goonu^ ulunkaru^ and rusu^ and the language of 
which is correct, we call Kavjti, or a poem, of which 
there are three kinds: that which is most excellent, the 
excellent, and the rejected. The most excellent is that 
which contairfs the greatest number of figures (vytingjii) ; 
the excellent that which contains less; and the worst, 
that from which all poetical figure is absent. 

The qualities of verse {goonu) are connected with 
three divisions, that in which a large number of com- 
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pound words are found ; that which is highly lucid, but 
in which plebean words are not used; and that in which 
passion or sentimentj and mellifluous words abound. 

Ulunkaru (ornament) includes natural descriptions; 
similarity; comparison; succession; repetition, in re- 
ference to meaning and description ; irony ; satire ; me- 
taphor; similarity admitting an exception:^ vibhavfina;^ 
stlmasoktee Qtishuyoktee, or the wonderful, or praise 
under the form of censure ;a tiptinhootee, containing a 
concealed meaning;^ sookshmii, containing a delicate dis- 
tant or meaning purivrittee/ or that in which Che 

* This is illustmtecl thus : — Oh beloved I thy face resembles the sun— 
without its spots.” 

y An effect without a cause. 0 beloved ! thy face is puie, though it be 
not washed.” 

* Expiesbing mucti in few words. The Hindoo female who never leaves 
her room, never sees a stranger, nor ever looks at the sun, is highly com- 
mended. lu leferehce to this, the author thus illu<«tiates the meaning oC 
this word, sUmasoktee, and describes a poetical ornament , Addressing the 
koomoodu, which expands its flower only in the night, he says, Be not too 
proud of thy qualities as a satee ; we^all know thee— thou dost not show 
even thy face to the sun, yet thou lenouncest not the bee [who lodges in thy 
bosom ail night.] 

* Example, (addressing himself to a female,) Thou art the greatest of 
plunderers ; other thieves purloin property which is woithless j thou steal- 
est the heart ; they plunder in the night, thou in the day, &c.” 

Example, speaking of the flute of Krishuu : This is not a flute, but 
something invented by Vidhata to destroy the familj, cast^ and excellent 
qualities of milk-maidsJ 

Example : some Hindoos paint on the outside of their houses a pictuie 
of the sun. One day a paramour called on the wife of another, and by 
sitrus asked when be should come tO'See her. She, being^in company, was 
afraid to spe<ik, and theicfore took some water in her hand and threw it 
on the picture of the sun. 

** Example : Krishna had been revplUng with Chundravulee, to the neglect 
of Radha, The next morning when he waited on Radha, she sajs, Last 
ni^t thou remaincst awake, but my eye? are led [she mean** vyth anger].’* 
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meaning is changed ; siihoktee, that in which two persons 
are spoken of; ashee^ that which contains a blessing; 
and sunkeernfi, that verse which contains several orna* 
ments. 

The author here adds, from the Kavyii-prukashii, by 
Mfirmtit’hu-Bhiittu, specimens of the nine passions (rusu) 
found in verse : 

Love. — A wife lamenting the departure of her husband. 
My ornaments are going — my tears are always falling — 
ray patience too I cannot keep — my heart desires to pre- 
cede my beloved, who has resolved to leave me. , All 
these will go. If they must. Oh ! my life, why wilt 
thou not go with them. 

Risibility. — A Bramhun after his ablutions is re- 
turning home^ when a harlot throws her saliva on his head* 
"Se thus laments weeping — Ha I Ha ! a harlot has wound- 
ed me by throwing her filthy saliva on my head, which I 
had purified by incantations^. 

Courage. — Mighik-NaChu^ the son of Ravunu^ com^ 
ing forth to the combat^ discovers several monheys ap^ 
preachings the auxiliaries of Tlamus and thus addresses 
them: — O all ye monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear 
in my presence; for my arrow, which enters the head of 
the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed 
to penetrate bodies like yours. — Addressing Lukshmunti ; 
— O son of Soomitra, stay where thou art ; why should I 
quarrel with theef (contemptuously); I am M^ghdi* 
nat’hii. I have however some desire to see Ramii, who 
has set bounds to the raging ocean. 
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TERjaoR . — A deer pursued by its enemy.' 

Upstarts and onward bounds the affrighted deer. 

While the pursuing chariot rolls along. 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As on he moves, to mark tlie distance 
Betwixt him and death : his hinder paits 
A passage force into his very chest ; 

His sighs permit the half-devoured grass 
To fall upon the giound— his springing legs 
Scarce touch the eaith. 

Pity. — A young deer in the presence of the huntsmen^ 
unticipating its own destruction.-^li I attempt to 
niovB forwards^ I am stopped by the Reva ; and if I 
could swim across, the inaccessible mountains present a 
wall on its banks ; — on the left I am stopped by a bound* 
less lake ; — on the right is»the forest on fire — and behind 
me are the hunters, armed with dreadful arrows, thirsting 
for ray blood. Whither shall I go ? How can I stay 2 

Peace. — To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls-*^ 
the most powerful enemy, and the kindest friend — the 
most precious gem, and a clod of earth — the softest bed, 
and the hardest stone — a blade of grass, and the most 
beautiful female — are precisely the same. All I desire 
is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, 
I may soon end my days. 

Disgust. — A jacJcal devouring a dead body in a ceme^ 
iery. First, with his teeth he strips off the skin — ^then 
devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell— 
he next tears the flesh from the joints betwixt the toes 
and fingers — his eyes become inflamed — the blood and 
putrified matter drop from his jaws— 

Wonder. — A poet approaches a Mng,^ as is usual^ xsith 
some adulatory couplets: — O mighty monarch; if my 
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Terse iRaj not offend thee ; and, not pronouncing it false, 
if thou afford me thine attention, I will proceed . — The 
king. Why art thou so anxious to deliver a couplet 
under such suspicious circumstances ^--Thepoct, O mighty 
monarch ! In the mind of a poet the marvellous labours 
after utterance : By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up; but by the briny tears of the widows of 
thine enemies, they have again been replenished. 

Rage, — Purushooramu opproaches, — liis eyes resem- 
ble the blazing sun ; he is sharpening his axe on the 
protuberous scars on his own body ; at intervals he utters 
the sounds of warlike rage, hoo hoo; the force of his 
breath seems sufficient to overturn the earth; again and 
again he prepares his bow, ' as eager to meet the enemy ; 
the earth contains not his equal in anger. 

Beside these nine passions, the poets distinguish an- 
other as of a mixed nature, sportive and plaintive. 

The same author points out a number of faults in 
verse, as, where the sounds are harsh, or where tfaci 
words do not ^uit the occasion, are unconnected, ex ' 
cessive, unnecessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoeticab 
unmusical, misplaced, &c. 

SECT. yjAlh-^The Great Phems (MuliqrKa-oyu), 

Magi) a, or Shishoopalu-btidhii, written by different 
learned men, under the patronage of king Magti. — Com- 
ments on ditto, by Bhilrutu, Lukshmee-nat’htl, Muhesh- 
wuru, JNrisinghti, Puriimaniindfi, Narayiinii, Surviing- 
kushd, Kiivee-vulliibha, and Miillee-nat’hii. — The 
above worE, is an epic poem, the subject of which is the 
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death of Shisfaoopalil, slain in war by Krishnii : it is ea-* 
titled ShishoopalQ-hudhQ, but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whose designation, with praises of 
his family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, Magu, though expressly 
named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian 
taste fo/ descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious 
description, has di&figured even this work, which is other- 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation. The two 
first cantos and the last eight are suitable to tbe design 
of the poem. But the^ intermediate ten, describing the 
journey of Krishnii with a train of amorous damsels, 
irom Dwaruka to Indrfi-prust’hS, is misplaced, aud in 
more than one respect exceptionable. The argument of 
"^he poem is as follows : in the first canto, Nariidd, com- 
missioned by Indrii, visits Krishnii, and incites him tp 
war with hiscoi^sin, but mortal enemy, Shishoopald, king 
of the Chedees. In the second, Krishna consults with 
his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately 
commenced, or he should first assist Yoodhisht’hird in 
completing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed 
by him ; the result of the consultation is in favour of the 
latter measure: and accordingly, in the third canto, 
Krishnii departs for Yoodhisht’hiru’s capital. In the 
thirteenth he arrives, and is welcomed by the Panddvtls. 
In the following canto, the sacrifice is begun ; and, in the 
next, Shishoopalti, impatient of the divine^honours paid 
to Krishnii, retires with his partisans from the place of 
sacrifice. A negociation ensues ; which is however inef- 
fectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occu- 
pies two cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies issue to 

2 c 
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t-he field of battle^ and the conflict com raences. Th^ battle 
continues in the next canto, which describes the discom- 
fiture and slaughter of Shishoopalu’s army. In the last 
canto, the king, grown desperate, dares Krishnii to the 
combat. They engage, and in the Indian manner fight 
with supernatural weapons. Shishoopalti assails his 
enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by means 
of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous 
arms, which Krishni/ extinguishes by a neptunian wea- 
pon. The combat is prolonged with other miraculous 
arms, and finally Krishnu slays Shishoopalii with an ar- 
row.’"® 

Noishudhu, by Shree-Htirshu. — Comments on ditto, by 
Bhtirutii, Muha-devii, Nara-yhnu, Nrisinghii, and Purtl- 
mantindu. — This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos 
on the marriage of Nulti, king of Noishddhti, and Diimfi- 
yilntee, daughter of Bheemii, king of Vidiirbhii. It is a 
'&vourite poem on a favourite subject ; and though con- 
fessedly not free from faults, is by maliy esteemed the 
most beautiful compositiorf in the Sungskritil language. 
The marriage of Ntilii and Dumuyuntee, his loss of his 
kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent devices of 
Kalee disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery 
of him, and his restoration to his proper form arid to his 
throne, are related in the NillodSyu : their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Miihabhartitil, and 
‘ are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivi- 
krfimtl-Biiiitfi, entitled Ntilu-Chumpoo or Dumilyuntee- 
Kiit’ha. Shree-Hurshu’s poem, though containing much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very 

The author is indebted to Mr. Colebrooke for these accounts of the con-^ 
tents of tlie«Mtiha-Kavyus. 
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barren of incident. It brings the story no further than 
the marriage of Nuba and Dumuyuntee, and the ^escrip- 
tion of their mutual affection and happiness^ which coll'* 
tinuesj notwithstanding the machinations of Kalee. The 
romantic and interesting adventures subsequent to the 
marriage, as told in the Nuloduyu, are here wholly omit- 
ted : while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” 

Bhiittee, by Bhurtree-Huree. — Comments on ditto, by 
Bhiirutu, Narayunu, Puriimaniindii, and Nrisinghii. — 

This poem relates to the adventures of Ramti : it is 
comprised in 22 cantos. ^ Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
^variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected 
are most frequent. The style, however, is neither ob- 
scure nor inelegant : and the poem is reckoned among 
the classical cbmpositioiis in the Si^ngskritu language. 
The author was Bhilrtree'Huree : not, as might be sup- 
posed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikrfi- 
madity ti : but a grammarian and poet, who was son of 
Shree-Dhtiril-Swamee, as we are informed by one of his 
scholiasts Vidya-Vinodii.” 

Bhamince-vilasu, a miscellaneous poem, by Jflggiinnat*- 
hii-Kiiviraju. — A comment on ditto. 

Riighlpo-Viingshu, by Kalee-Dasii.— Comments on' 
ditto, by Bhiirtltu, Vrihiisputee-Mishru, PfirtLmaniindil- 
Nrisinghu,and Narayunii. — This w^ork, which is among 
the most admired compositions in the Siingskritii tongue, 

2 c2 
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contairis the history of Ramii, and of his predecessors and 
successors from Dileepa, father of Rughooj to Ugniviirniij 
a slothful prince, who was succeeded by his widow and 
posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate chiefly to 
Riighoo, with whose history that of his tather Dileepa, 
and of his son Ujil, is nearly connected. The next eight 
concern Ramu, whose story is in like manner-intimately 
connected with that of his father Dushuriit’hii, and of his 
sons Kooshii and Luvii. The three concluding cantos 
regard the descendants of Kooshii, from Utit'hee to tjg- 
nivurnujboth of whom are noticed at considerable length ; 
each being the subject of a single canto, in which their 
characters are strongly contrasted ; while the intermediate 
princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the 
intervening canto, which is little else than a dry genea- 
logy.--Tbe adventures of Ramii are too well known to 
require any detailed notice in this place. The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates^ 
them nearly as they are told in the mythological poems, 
the theogenies, but with far greater poetical embellish- 
ments. Indeed, the generairstyle of the poems esteemed 
sacred (not excepting from this censure the Ramayiinii 
of Valraeekee), is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in 
ornament than abundant in repetitions. Ramu’?: achieve- 
ments have been sung by the prophane as frequently as 
by the sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the pooranus, and is the sole object of 
Valmeekee’s poem, and of another entitled Udhyatmti- 
Ramayhnu, which is ascribed to Vyasu. A fragment of a 
Ramayunu attributed to Boudhayfinu is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
philosophical poem, usually cited under the title of Yogfi- 
Vasisht’hfi, is a part of aRamayuniz, comprising the edu- 
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cation of the devout hero. Among prophane poems on 
the same subject, the Rfighoo-Vilngshtt and the Bhfittee- 
Kavyu, wrth the Raghfivfi Pandiiveeyfi, are the most es- 
teemed in Sfingshritfi, as the RamayfinQ of Toolfisee- 
Dasfi, and the Ramil-Chttndrika of KeshttvQ-Dasu are in- 
Hindee. The minor poets, who have employed them- 
selves on the same topic, both in Sungskritfi and in the 
Prakritfi and provincial dialects, are fay far too numerous 
to be here specified.” 

Koomard-sumbhtivii, by Kalee-Dasfi.--J-Comments on 
ditto, by seven learned men. — This poem has the ap- 
pearance of being incomplete : and a tradition runs, that 
if originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess Parvutee, as daughter 
of mount Himalfiyii, and celebrates the religious auste- 
rities by which she gained Shivil for her husband ; after 
Kiindfirpujor Cupid, had failed in inspiring Shivfi with 
passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by th6 
fiery wrath of the god. ^ Ihe personages, not excepting 
her father, the snowy mountain, are described with hu- 
man manners and the human form, and with an exact 
observance of Indian costume. 


Kiratarjooneeyu,*' by Bharfivee. — Comments on ditto 
by six pundits.— The sabject of this celebrated poem is 
IJrjoonu’s obtaining celestial arms from Shivtf, Indrfi, 
and the rest of the gods, to be employed against Dooryo- 
dhiinu. It is by a rigid observance of severe austerities 
in the first instance, and afterwards by hi^ prowess in a 
conflict with Shivii (in the disguise of a mountaineer), 
that Urjoonfi prevails. This is the whole subject of the 

^ Kiratti is the name of a tribe of mountaineers. This term therefore 
means, the mountaineers and Urjoonfi. 

2 c 3 
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poem, which with the Koomaru anti Rughooof Kalee- 
Dasti, the Noislmdhu of Shiee-HQrshii, and Maghii’s epic 
poem, is ranked among the six excellent compositions in 
Sttngskritil. 

Nulodiiyti, by Kalee-Dasii. — Comments on ditto by six 
learned men.— This is a poem in four cantos, comprising 
220 couplets or stanzas^ on the adventures of NQhl and 
Diimfi^iintee, a story which is already known to the Eng- 
lish reader, having been translated by Mr. Kii^ <T-*ley, 
of Madras. In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
are combined in the termination of the verses : for the 
hree or four last syllables of each hem stich within the 
stanza are the same in sounddhough different in sense. — 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed 
to have been written in emulation of a short poem (of ^ 
stanzas) similarly constructed, but with less repetition of 
'^each rhyme ; and entitled, from the words of the chaL 
lenge with which it concludes, Ghutukurpiirii.” 


Dramatic Poems, 

Miiha-Natiikfl, by Hiinooman, the subject, the history 
of Ramil. A comment on ditto, by Cbiindrii-sh^khfirfi. — 
Ubignanu-Shhkoontulu, by Kalee-Dasii. This poem 
relates to Doomshmtiutu, a king of the race of the sun, 
and his queen Shilkoontula. The king married this lady 
while on a hunting party, but in consequence of the curse 
of the sage Doorvastt, the king, not being able to identify 
his queen, renounced her. The queen possessed a ring 
belonging to the king, but had the misfortune to lose it 
while bathing. A fisherman found it in the belly of a fish, 
and carried it to the king, who recognized it as that given 
to the queen: he seeks her; finds her, with her 
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mother Meniika, in heaven ; and returns with ’her to 
earth, where they enjoy much happiness together. — Com- 
ments on ditto, by Vasoo-devu and Shhnkurii. — Unurgu- 
Rhaghuvu, by Mooraree-Mi&hru ; a poem respecting 
Ramu ; the subject matter extracted from the Raraayiinu* 
— Maliltcc-Madhuvu, by Bhuvu-bhootee ; on the amours 
of Madhuvu and Malutce.— A comment on ditto, by 
Maluntec.—Venec sungharu, by Bhiittu-Naraytinu, re- 
' specting the war betwixt the Panduv us and the Kouruvus. 
—A comment on ditto.— Malu-vikagnee-mitru, by Kalee- 
Dagii, a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan 
Maluvika and Ugnep-mitru. — Moodra-rakshusu, by 
Kalee-Dasu. — A comment on ditto. — Oottiru-Rarafi- 
chiiritil, by Bhiivii-bhootee. — This drama refers to the 
contest betwixt Ramtt and his sons (then unloiown) Liivu 
^nd Kooshli. •— Veertl-churitu, by Bhtivu-bhootee, a poem 
respecting the war of Ramii with Ravunu. — Priistiniiii- 
RaghUvu, by Pukshu-Dhuru-Mishrti, the principal heto 
Ramti. — Vidugdhu-Madhuvu, by Jeevii-Goswaraec. This 
drama respects the licentious amours of Krishna, — ^Lhlitd- 
Madhiivu, by Jecvu-Goswamee, on the revels of 
Krishnu. — Prubodhu-chtindroduyu, by Krishnu-Mishrh, 
on the effects of secular anxiety, and on devotion.— 
Kadiimburee, an unfinished work by Vanu-bhuttu. — 
Oosha-hurunu, on the amours of Uniroodhu, the grand- 
son of Krishnu, and Oosha, the daughter of king VanQ. 
— Oodaru-Raghuvu, on the history of Ramu.-Nuriika- 
sooru-dhwungsunu, on the destruction of the giant 
Nuruku by Krishnti. — Dhurmu-vijuyujby Shanoo-Duttii- 
MishrQ, apoQin on the excellent qualities of Yoodhisht’- 
hird. — Veeru-Raghuvii, by Apyayee-Deekshitfi, on the 
exploits of Ramu. — Vikrummorvushee, by Kalee-Dash, 
on the amours of Vikrumusenu, the son of M^ndrd. and 
Oovfishee, a heavenly courtezan. — Parijatfi-hurunii, by 
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GopaW-Dasfi, on the war of Krishnii with Indrd, for the 
flower Parijatu, which he wished to present to one of bis 
wives, Sutyubhama. — Nagaiiiindd. — Prdtapd-Roodnl, a 
work named after its author, — Bhojd-prdbdndhd, the his- 
tory of kin^ Bliojiljbj himself. — Choitdnyu-chdndroddyii, 
by Jeevd-Goswamee^ a work relative to ChoitilnYd. 

Sma/i Poems. 

Hdngsd-Dootd, by Jeevii-Goswamee, on the amours 
of Krishnii and the milk-maids.— Meghd-Dootii, by 
Kalee-Dasd. — A comment on ditto, by Kdvee-Rdtnd. 

This elegant little poem, comprising no more than IIG 
stanzas, supposes a ydkshu, oi; attendant of Koo\erd, to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an impreca- 
tion of the god Kooverd, who was irritated by the negli^ 
gence of the attendant ijn suffering the celestial garden 
1b be trodden down by Indrti’s elephant. The distracted 
demi-god, banished from heaven to the earth, where 
he takes bis abode on a liill on which Ramu once so- 
journed, ^ entreats a passing cloud to convey an affec- 
tionate message to his wife.”*' Pddankd-Dootd, on the 
amourb of Kribbnd and Radha, &c. — Tooldsee-Ddotd, by 
Voidu-Nat’hd, a similar poem, — Ghundra-Lokd, with a 
comment. — -Chitru-Mecmangsa. — Bhikshatdnd. — Go- 
vdrdhdnd, by Govdrdluaid, respecting the intrigues of 
Krisbnd. — A comment on ditto. — Sdrdswdtee-Kdnt’hab- 
hdrdnd. — Sooryd-Shutukd, by Mdyoord Bhuttd, in praise 
of the sun.— ^oddhuvd-Dodtd, by RSopd-Goswamee, on 
the intrigues of Krishna.— Madhdvu-Dootd, a similar 
poem, by the same pdndit. — Ghdtdkdrpdrfi ; the author 
has given his own name to this work on the seasons. — 

^ « Called Ramii-giree. 

^ H, WilsoD, Esq. has given a translation of this poem* 
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Shiimbhoovilasu, bj Jtigunnat’hu, on the deeds ofShivu. 
— KiimuJa-Vilasu, bycUtto^on the excellencies of Liiksh- 
mee: — Kuiavilasu, by ditto, on the charms of women. — 
Singhasun-Oopakhjanfi, on the virtues of Vikruraadityu. 
— Radha-Sootllmnidhee, by Goswamee, on the amours of 
Krishnu and Radha. — Vilwii-Mungtilu, a poem, by a 
writer of this name, in praise of Krishnti. — A comment 
on ditto. — MadhQvaniilui. — Dhununjiiyu-Vijtiyii, on the 
exploits of Urjoonii. — Vrittii-RutnakQru, and a comment. 
Krishiiii-Leela-Tiirunginee, by Jeevu-Goswamee on the 
revels of Krishnu. — Sooktee-KSmamritu, by Shree-Dhuru- 
Dasii, on various subyeets. — Shunkuru-Digvijuyu, on the 
actions of Shivii. — Umiiroo-Shtitukil, by Uuiuroo, on the 
female sex. — Comments, by Vidya-Viiiodii and Shfinku- 
racharyu. — Vishnoo-BhQktee-Kulpu-Ltita, by Vabhutd, 
on devotedness to Vishno®. — OojjuIu-NeeiUmunee, by 
Jeevu-Goswamee, on the revels of Krislintj. — Ramii- 
QhQ'idru-Chundnka, on the actions of Ramh. — Unirud- 
dhQ-Vijuyu, on the actions of Unirfiddhii, the son of 
Krislind. — Voiragyii-Shuthkij, by BhQrtree-Hiiree, od 
devotion and abstraction. — Shringaru-Shutuku, by ditto, 
on gallantry. — Htiree-Leela, on the amours of Krishnu, 
with a comment. — V"ya«oo-Devu-Kavy u, on a similar 
subject — Gourangu-Gunoddeshu, by Roopii-Goswamee, 
onChoitunyQ and his followers.— HUree-Bhuktee-Luhtiree, 
on Krishnil. — Vishnoo-Bhuktee-Durpunu, on faith in 
Vishnoo. — Sutpudyu-Rutnakurh, by Govindu-Visharudu. 
— ^Anundu'Luhuree. — Comments on ditto, by Jiigudeeshti. 

This is a hymn of which Shunkilrachary u is the reputed 
author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of 
Miiha-dcvu. It comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox 
poetry, held in great estimation by the devout followers 
of Shunkuru.” — ChourG-Punchasika, comprising fifty 
stanzas by ChourQ, who, being detected in an intrigue 
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with a king’s daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 
in the recollection of his successful love. — Pud^'avulce. — 
I’ooshpavulce.— Ooddhuvu-CliuritrUjOnKrisliiul.— Bhugu- 
vunnamU'Koumoodee,hyLukrihmce-Dhui u —A comment 
on ditto.--Koutoolvu-Ilutnakuru,aadKoutooku-Sitr\ns\vti, 
by Gopee-Nat’hil, facetious poems. — N uvu-Rutnil, the his- 
tory of the nine pundits employed at the court of Vikru- 
madityu.— SoundavyU'Luhuiee, by Shunkiiracharj u, on 
the beauties of Doorga. — Shringaru-Tiiuku, by Kab7e« 
Dasu, on gallantry. — Kooniaru-Bharguvccvu, on the 
contest betwixt Punlshoo-RamQ and Kartikeyii. — Govin- 
du-Lcelamritu, by Jeevu-Goswaraee. 


Satires^ or works conveying two 7n^miings in each sentence, 

Ilaghtivii-panduvecyu, by Kiivirajd. A comment on 
ditto. — This is an instance of a complete poem, every 
canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed 
with studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the op(ion 
the reader, be interpreted as relating the history of Ramu 
and other descendants of Diishtiriit’hu/or that of Yood- 
hist’hirii and other sons of Fandoo. The example of this 
singular style of composition had been sel by Soobundhoo, 
in the story of Vasuvu-Dutta and Vauu-Bhuttu, in his 
unfinished work entitled Kadumbitree ; as is hinted by 
Kuvirajil. Both these works, which, like the Du&hu- 
Koomaril of Dundee, are prose compositions in poetical 
language, and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed 
exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases employed 
in a double sense ; but not, like the Raghuvti-Panduvee}^, 
two distinct •stories told in the same words. — Vasuvu- 
Dutta, by Soobundoo. The ostensible subject of this 
poem is the marriage of Kdndfirpu-Ketoo £ftid Vasuvti- 
Dtitta, but in this allegory various subjects are displayed. 
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— Kadumbttree, by V anu- Bh ilt t u. — Vidugdii-Mookhti- 
MQndunu. In this work, the question and answer are 
contained in the same words. 

Works called Chumpoo^ containing both prose and verse. 

Nri«iinghii-Chfimpoo 5 on the incarnation of Vishnoo, 
half-lion half-man. — Vidwunmodti-Tiiriingince, by Chi- 
rtinjeevti, on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects. 
— Nulil-Chiimpoo, or the history of King Nulu. — GCinga- 
Chiimpoo, on the goddess Gunga. — Aniindu-Ktindii- 
Chffinpoo. — Vrindavunii-Ctiuinpoo, on the amours of 
Krishna : — Chitru-Chumpoo, b) Vaneshwiirii-V^idyalun- 
karii^ on the actions of king Chitrii-Senu, of Bilrdwan. 

On Poetical^ Measures {Chundu.) 

Chundomiinjuree, by Gunga-Dasii.— Pingulii-Vrittee, 
by Pingtilarcharyti. — Shrootiibodhu, by Kalee-Dasii. — 
Pinguld-Prukashu. — Chdndomala. — Chdndovrittee. 

Hymns (Sungeetu.) 

Geetu-Govindu, by Juyu-Devii. — Comments by Nara- 
ytinii,Knshnii-Duttu, and Fopjaree-Goswamee. — Geetu» 
Girceshu. — Geettt-Shiinkuru. — Geetu Goureeshii. — ^Ra- 
gu-Mala. — Sungeetii Rutnakuru. — Gand-Vidya. — Sdn- 
gee td-D drpdn d. — S ungee t d R uh usy d. 

Specimens of Hindoo Poetry. 

Brief Descriptions of the Six Seasons, extracted from different 

authors. 

The dexiy Season^ 


^ He has not been dead longer than 50 or 60 years. 
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m^DT q-T^Tt^T^T mf fw’d ^rr 
qTTO; U 

The day of the dewy season is no sooner born than, like the 
resolution of a seduced female, or the levity of a chaste wife, 
or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of pleasure in a 
bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the 
prosperity of the wicked — it dies.*— JVom the Sooktikurnamritu^ 
a compilatioii. 

Winter. 



3[7Tr=ft* ^ ^ w 

rTrT: \ 

ITf^rrTrt<t^§^^;rTF]^: Tl 
#rWT ^S[TrrFPTTf3; 1 

fcr2nTO=T^{^'t:?T ^1% ti 

f^?r^3TT f rpj^ <t5TWrWf^: 1 
^ft^rirT ?r ti 

til * * ♦ ' 

This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, 
advances from Himaluyu to conquer the earth — he destroys 
the pride of the most powerful : the lord of filled with 
fear, takes rel’uge in the south-east ; ^ every morning the 
shivering wi'et^ih, raising his head, seeks him in vain; da^, 
mourning the loss of his lord, constantly wastes away; the 
'water lil^, having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head 
beneath the waters ; j/^re, having lost all his energy, retires to 

^ Tlic waruj quarter. 
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the cottage of the poor, covering himself with rags, so that 
even the starving wretch sets him at defiance. 

^f^nft^rFT 1 

gffT^ 

The coldness of the v/ater excites the same fears in the 
mind, as the presence of a serpent; a fire without smoke 
awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the 
mind of the unchaste ; the rays of the sun cheer the heart 
like the birth of a son ; the impression of the cold wind on 
the body, resembles unkin’d words from the lips of a friend. 

Spring* 

^ r^ri I M ri3<.ri r ^ 

\ ■?r4 ^Fr1% 

t^3PT?2r Tl 

The winds from mount Miiiuyu bring on their wings the 
fragrance of the cloves— the humming of the bees, and the 
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sweet' voice of the cuckoo, are heard in the thickets of the 
grove— the fresh leaves of the tutnaln send forth a fragrance 
resembling musk— the flowers of the Butea frondosa resemble 
the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts* blood of unfortu- 
liate lovers— the flower of the punnagu resembles the sceptre 
of Cupid, and the bees sitting on the flower of the most 
fragrant pandanus, his quiver. Krishnu, at this season, plays 
his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the se- 
verest misery — Juyu-Dem, 

To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, 
Spring advances, in the habit of "a monarch, accompanied by 
Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed of the flowers— 
his bowstring of the rows of bees resting on the flowers-* 
and his arrows of the buds of the mango. Chundru [the 
m^oon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the cuckoo are his 
attendants. 

Jl ^ 7T * * 

^^-FTT: 

f^TT: 1 \ 

The wind of mount Muluyii, let loose, in gentle gusts, from 
the mouths of the serpents which had devoured it, is proceed- 
ing to Himaluyu to be cooled. The cuckoo, cheered by the 
sight of the mango buds, utters in every forest the sweet sound 
koohoo, koohoo. — Juyu-Divu. 
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Summer. 

:5r3T^3ft?OTT t 

During this season, the earth, through the intensity of the 
heat, may be compared to a female left in the bloom of youth 
in a state of widowhood ; ^ — the scorching wind resembles the 

o 

-breath of the serpent Ununtil, at the churning of the sea;™ 
—the sun in the heavens exhibits the countenance of a person 
pufPed up with the possession of riches ; — and the world is 
become motionless, like die eyes of the contemplative yogee. 
— From the SooJctikurmmrltu, 

The rainy Season. 

ri I %T 

^t^r3Prf£T3r: tl 

This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king 

^ This allusion brings hefbie u5j a most di^adful fact connected with 
the Hindoo custom of inariying gnJs in then jntancy : >ast multitudes 
of these aie h'ft wniows while they icmain children, and, as they are 
forbidden evei to many again, tiiej almo^it invariably lose their chastity; 
and thus the houses of thousands of Hindoos become '^ec^et biothels. 

This legend n found in the Mnhahhaiutii. The gods and the giants 
united to churn the ocean, to chuin the water of life. They twisted the 
serpent-god Ununtu round mount Miindhiu, and the gods laid bold ot 
the head, and the giants of the tail, whiilmg the mountain round in the 
sea, as the milkman lus stick in the act of churning; but suc}^ vsps the 
heat of the breath of Ununtu, that the gods, unable to endure it, exchang- 
ed places With the giants. 
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sitting on a cloud- formed intoxicated elephant ; the lightning 
his flag, and the thunder his large kettle-drum. — Kalee-Dasu, 

JT ♦ 

The streams formed in the vallies, are become yelloi^ tinged 
with white, and carry on their surface worms, straws, and 
dust ; they pursue their course in so serpentine a manner, that 
the frogs become affrighted at their approach. — KaUe-Dasu, 

3T??:^frT: 

?rr^77rr: mm n 

m 

The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are 
<;pvered with darkness, so that the day is known only by the 
fragrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent pf" the 
white nymphsa, wafted by ther gentle zephyrs.— Vishtvunafhu. 

f5:^rT^Frc1%s[rr^^T \ 

Vishnoo, whose eyes are the sun and moon, having retired 
to sleep, the world is left in darkness. — Ibid. 

uftHT 

Ititr 3T^: % 
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The clouds^ seizing the lightning, 'kve in search of the sun, 
to inflict upon him deserved punishment, for shortening the 
night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for afflicting the 
earth by his rays, and burning up the forests . — From the Sockti’' 
hurnamritu. 


The sultry Season. 

t%f^T<tftrfrr?rT ‘wtr 

^5Tf^ \ 

WW??frf^^rTT: ^^[^^t^rTF^WTF^r 

The earth is become white, covered with the saccharum 
spontaneum — the night is turned into day by the effulgence of 
tjie moon—the rivers are become white with geese— so are the 
pools, filled with the water lillies ; the forests, covered with 
the echites scholaris, and the gardens with the profusion 
^the great flowered jessamine. 

Description of the beautiful Whence 

did Vidhata procure the materials to form so exquisite 
a countenance as that of Dunitiyuntee ? He took a por- 
tion of the most excellent part of the moon, to form this 
beautiful face. Does any one seek a proof of this ? Let 
him look at the vacuum [spots] left in the moon. — Shrec* 
Hurshu. 

Another description of a female , — Her ^es resemble 
the full-blown nymphasa ; her face the full-moon ; her 
arms, the charming stalk of the lotos ; her flowing* tresses 
the thick idiV^ne^B.-^Pukshudliuru-'Mishru. 

• The queen of Nulfi, a king of the race of the sl?n. 
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ArWthcr , — Thfe beautiful nymph is nothing less than 
an archer; her eye-brows form the bow ; the two extre- 
mities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the 
arrow. Whom does she seek to wound ? My deer- 
formed heart. 

Another . — Thy eyes have been formed of the bliie 
nymphcea ; thy face from the lotus ; thy teeth from the 
flowers of the pubescent jasmine ; thy lips from the budr 
ding leaves of the spring ; and from the yellow colour of 
the chtlmpu,^ the whole body. — Wherefore, then, has Vi- 
dhata made thy heart hard as a stone ? 

Another . — Thine eyes haye completely eclipsed those 
'of the deer: why then add kajiilil Is it not enough 
that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poi- 
soned arrows ? 


IMITATION OF A COUPLET, 

r» ' 

Sent from Gour, ly Luksmunii^ifiu, to hi* father Bullalii-senu, the Emperor 
o/^elM, on hearing of the Emp%ror*s attachment to a female of low cast. 
Thy cooling pow*r, O Water, all confess. 

But most the pilgrim wand'nng o*er the sands : 

His parched lips in strains of rapture bless 

The cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 

Thy spotless purity, O virgin fair. 

The peaily dew-drop on the lotos shews, 

And, touched by thee, though sinking in despair. 

Nations as pure become as Himaluyun snows. 

Nor do thy virtues here their limits find. 

Nymph of the ehrystal stream, but thou dost bless 
With life, and health, and pleasure, all mankind. 

Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. 

Should*st thou then seek the swift descending way. 

Ah ! who shall interpose, or who thy progress stay ? 
o Michejia Champaca. 

e An ore of lead, which when applied to the lower eye-lid is supposed by 
the Asiatics to give a more bewitching appearance to the eyes. 
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Dramatic. 

Scene in the palace of Junukuy wha j the nuptials of Bam& had been cele* 
hrated the preceding evening. 

Enter Purushoo^Rmnu, [Seeing Ramii, he says to 
himself]. This is that Ramh, dressed in nuptial garments, 
with his younger brother. Ah ! Ah ! half a boy and half 
a man ! Instead of they have called him Ramti. 

He has been formed with all the three qualities, beauty? 
courage, and that which excites admiration. He is more 
beautiful than the god ^ of love. With his two arms he 
has outdone Mtiha-Devii ; and the wonders of his person 
eclipse those of the god wearing the crescent. 

LuJcshmunu. I see in him [Purhshoo-Ramii] courage 
and benevolence united, for he carries with him the arms 
of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the branp**^ 
hiin. In him ai^ united both casts, the bramhun and the 
kshutriyu. 

Ramu. Brother, thou knowest not ; but this is Bhar- 
guvu [a descendant of Bhrigoo]. The two brothers walk 
up to Purushoo-Ramu^ and^ with joined hands^ Ramu 
speaks : Oh ! Bhiiguvan ! thou art the jewel in the head 
of the race of Bhrigoo ; with my younger brother, I bow 
to thee. 

Purushoo-Ramu, Oh ! beloved youth, te thou victo- 
rious in war. 

Ramu. Oh ! Bhiiguvan ! thou conferrest upon me the 
highest favour. 

< The god of lore. 

9 D 2 
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Purushoo-Ramu. [Suppressing his anger against J2a- 
Why should I be offended with Ramii, a child so 
meek, and beautiful as the moon ? But how can I spare 
him who has broken the bow of my guide ShLvfi, as one 
breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot be right that I should, 
with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Sheeta, the 
daughter of king Junuku. Yet how should this axe, the 
enemy of the neck of Renooka, be pacified ?3 — Address* 
ing Ramu, Thus far my salutation — words of course. — 

Ramu^ (laughing). What then is in thy mind ? 

Purushoo^Ramu, I eagerly desire to satiate this har« 
dened axe with the blood of both thine arms—those arms 
swelled with pride through having broken the bow of iny 
guide Shivii — the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 

* 

Ramie* To favour or to destroy, I am thine ; but why 
^rt thou offended ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. What ! art thou blinded by pride ? 
Thou hast done it — and I am the avenger — still art thou 
insensible : Hast thou not broken the bow which compel- 
led the wife of the giant Tripoorfi to perform the duties 
of a widow— the bow of the guide of the world ? 

Ramtk. O Bhugtivan ! through the falsehoods of others, 
thou hast defiled thyself with anger against one who is 
innocent. 

Purushoo^Ramu* Is then the bow of Mtiha-Devu 
still perfect ? 


Ramu^ No. 
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JPurushoo-Ramu. How then canst thou be innocent ? 

Itamti. I know not whether I touched it or not. It 
was broken without an agent. What have 1 done ? 

Purushoo-Ramu, What t art thou piercing me with 
a spear of sandal wood ? But, why should I any longer 
hold converse with thee ( tauntingly ^ and grasping his 
axe^) Oh! Raiau ! Breaking the bow of Muha-DcvQ, 
thou art become a heinohs sinner — therefore'" shall this 
axe be plunged into thy neck. 

Ramu. Prepare ! For whether this golden chain con- 
tinue on my neck, or thy.axe be plunged therein, against 
bramhrms we make no war. Whether the eyes of my 
spouse be ornamented with paint, or filled with tears ; or, 
whether others behold my beautiful face, or I behold the 
fa^e of YiiuiQ, still we are nothing in the presence of 
bramhtins. 

Purushoo-Rarflu. Dost thou, presenting the reveren-- 
tial salutation, esteem me as ft common bramhfin ? Art 
thou so proud of being a kshutriyu, that thou despisest 
the bramhtins ? 

luulcshmunu. O bramhun, it does not become us even 
to mention the subject of war before thee, for we are all 
destitute of strength . thou dwellest in the heights of 
strength [the expression is. on the heads of the strong] ; 
the strength of the kshutriyiis lies in this (holding out his 
bow), and this has but one goonu," but that ip which thy 
strength lies, (the poita,) has nine. 

' Goonu means a quality as well as abow*>triDg. 

2 D 3 
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Ratnu. Oh ! brother I To address words destitute of 
reverence to this person, who is at once so excellent, a 
sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

Purushoo^Ramu, What fault has he (Lukshmunij) 
done I The fault belongs to me and to this axe, that we 
did not destroy his ancestors." 

Ramu. O Bhuguvan ! spare him. It is not proper 
that thou shouidst be so incensed against a suckling child, 
[literally, a child with its mother’s milk in his throat]. 

Purushoo-Ramu. What dost thou call him ? Rather 
say, the poison-throated child. ^ 

Lukshmunu, O BhugttvaiT ! And art not thou the dis- 
ciple of the poison-throated 

Purushoo-Ramu, Ha ! Because I gave this name, art 
*^thou then my sacred guide ? 

Lukshmimix, O Bhuguvan ! I spoke this in reference 
to another subject. Thou knowest that Chundru (the 
moon) mounted the head of Muha-De\u, and yet he was 
not incensed : thou art the disciple of Mttlia-Devu, there- 
fore thou wilt not be offended with me. this was my 
meaning. 

* Tliib conqueror and butchoi of tin* ksliutrivus is m fact uj^bi aiding him- 
self foi baving spared an ancestoi of and thereby now subjecting 

himself to nhat he tonsideis the contemptuous expiessions of these two 
boys. 

A name of Shnii, derned horn the fable, that this god diank tlicuni- 
veise-destioyiug poison, pioduced at the chuniiDg of the sea, and iheieby 
burnt hie thioat. 
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Description of the excellent qualities of the family of 
Hamu^ from the JRughoo^Vungskoo^ by Kalee-^Dmu, — 

I bow to Doorga and Shivii, the father and mother of the 
worldj, who are constantly united as words and their 
meaning. I bow to them, that I may obtain words and 
their meaning. Where is the race born from the sun ? 
Where in me is there even a scanty share of wisdom, 
and how shall I, with nothing but a raft made of the 
trunks of plantain trees, cross this ocean ? Weak in wis- 
dom, I seek the praise bestowed on the poets, but shall 
receive nothing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dwarf 
stretching out his arms to reach the fruit which is alone 
within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the ancient po- 
ets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to 
this race, therefore I may proceed, for the thread finds a 
passage after the gem has been perforated by tbe diamond. 

I will therefore describe tbe race of RQghoo : If I can 
find but few words, still I will proceed, for the excellent 
qualities of this family have entered my ears, and I can;— 
not rest. Purc'ifrom the very birth ; they undeviatingly 
pursued an object till it was accomplished ; they reigned 
to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots as- 
cended to heaven ; in the performance of sacrifices, they 
tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shasfrti ; they pre- 
sented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however 
great; they awarded punishments perfectly suited to the 
crime ; they arose from sleep at the time appointed by the 
shastrii ; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing 
alms ; for the preservation of truth, they used few words ; 
they fought and conquered only for glory ; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of offspring ; 
in childhood they sought learning ; in youth, they pur- 
sued secular affairs ; in old age, they imitated the her- 
.mits ; and in the last stage of life, they embraced a volun- 
tary death# 2 d 4 
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Affectionate Address of Seeta to Ramii. From the 
llamaj/unu. 

Son of the \eneiable pauntl hear, 

’Tis S65ia speaks. Say, art not thou assui’d 
That to each being his allotted time 
And portion, as his nici it, die assign’d. 

And that a wife her husband’s portion shares ? 

Theieforc uith thee this forest lot I claim. 

A woman's bliss is found, not in tlie smile 
Of fathei, mother, friend, nor in herself: 

Her husband is hei only poition here, 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed. 

Depart this day into the forest diear, 

I will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 

O hero Inave, as water we reje"ot 
In which oui nutriment has been prepar’d, 

So anger «purn, and evciy tliought unkind, 

Unwoithy of thy *>pouse, and by thy side. 

Unblam’d, and uufoi bidden, let her stay. 

0 chide me not ; foi where the husband is, 

Within the paUce, on the stately car, 

01 wandeiiug in the air, in every state 
The shadow of his foot ishei abode. ^ 

My mother and my father haring left, 

I have no dw'elliug-place distinct fiom thee. 

Forbid me not. For in the wilderness. 

Hard of access, renounc’d by men, and fill’d 
With animals and biids of various kind. 

And savage tigers, I v\ ill surelj dwell. 

This bon id wilderness shall be to me 
Sweet as my fathei *s hou&e, and all the noise 
Of the three woilds shall never interrupt 
My duty to my loid. A gay lecluse. 

On thee attending, happy shall 1 feel 
Within tins honey-scented gro\e to roam, 

Foi fiiou e’en here caus’t nomish and protect j 
And theiefore other friend I cannot need. 

To-day most surely with thee I will go. 

And thus lesolved, I must not be deny’d. 

Roots and wild fruit shall he my constant food. 
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Nor Tvill I, neai thee, add unto thy cares, 

Nor iag behind, nor forest-food refuse ; 

But fearless travel se ev’iy hill and dale. 

Viewing the winding stieani, the craggy rock. 

And, sttiguant at its base, the pool oi lake, 
in nature’* deepest myst’iies thou art skill’d, 

0 hero — and I long with thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill’d with nymphaeas, 

Co; ei'd with ducks, and swaus, and sihan fowl. 

And studded with each wild and beauteous fiow’r. 

In these secluded pools I’ll offou bathe. 

And share ^ith thee, O Rarau, boundless joy. 

Thus could 1 sweetly pass a thousand }ears. 

But without thee e’en lieav’n would lose its chaims. 

A residence in hea;en, O Raghuvu, 

Without thy presence, would no toy afford. 

Therefore, thouglprough the path, I must, I will, 

The forest penetiate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephant^, and playful fawn. 

Pleas’d to embiace thy feet, I will reside 
In the lough forest as my fathei’s house. 

Void of all other wish, supiemely thine. 

Permit me this request — I will not grieve, 

1 will not buiden thee — refuse me not. 

But sboihdst thou, Raghuvu, this piaycr deny. 

Know, I lesolve on deatk — if toiri fi om thee. 

SECT. XLIV. — Works on Rhetoric (IJlunkaru.) 

It miglit be expected that the Hindoos, in possession 
of so refined a language as the Siing&kritu, and whose 
country has produced so many learned men, and such 
works of profound erudition, would not neglect rules for 
composition, but that this appendage to learning would 
meet with its due share of attention. The shastrus 
called Ulunkaru (ornament) prove that •these expecta- 
tions have been realized. lihiirutu, a disciple ofVedu- 

w 

Vyasti, is supposed to have drawn from the L'gnee- 
vrooranti the first rules of composition. From these rules 
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was fbimed theKavyu-Prukashuj by Mummut’hu-Bhuttuj 
on which many comments have been written, but that of 
Muhcbliwurii is most esteemed, 

Tlie Ulunkariis, however, are now bat little read : the 
present race of pundits, not aspiring to authorship, bre con- 
tent to learn the grammar and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on the measures of verse, called Cliundu. 
The following works on rhetoric are still extant : Kavyu- 
Pr'lkasliiljby Milnimiit’hu-Bhuttii. — Comments,by Chun- 
(li h-SIiekuru, Shrec-Rainu, Kunuilakuru, Muaheshwiiru- 
Nyayalunkaru, and Chiindee-Dasu. — Kouvilluya-Nundii, 
by Apjavudeckshitu; and a comment, entitled uliinkaru- 
Chundrika,— Rilsu-Chiin-droduy u'; — -ilusu-Gungadhuru. 
— RusibMunjhree, by Bhanoo-Duttfi-ilishrii, with a com- 
ment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhuttfi. — Rusu-Tunlngince. 
— Rusii-Rutnavtilce, — llustt-Mcen'ingsa. — Ulunkavu- 
Koustoobhii, by JccVU-Go'-wamee * and a comment, by 
Ramu-Churiinu. — Uiunkaru-Siirvrbw li, with a comment 
‘ofi ditto. — Ditinkaru-Chundrodnyu. — Kavyu-Chundrika, 
by K uvee-Chundru. — Kavy u-D iirsl ii. — Kav> u-K illp ill uta. 
— Sahityu-Diirpuiul, by Vislnnl-Nat’hu-Kuviraju. — 
Saliityu-Koiitodhtdu. — Vabhuttaiiinkaru, and a comment. 

SECT, XLV.— Music, 

In the former edition of this work, the author inserted 
a brief account of the science of music, according to the 
ideas of the Hindoo writers ; but as that account contains 
scarcely any f icts not to be fqund in the essays of Sir W. 
Jones and Mr.'^Paterson, and as this volume will necessa- 
rily now be swelled beyond tlie limits originally assigned 
to it, the author begs leave to refer the reader to those 
essays, which he will find in the third and the ninth 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 
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\ XL VI. — Works on Ethics* 

Tho H iidoo sages have uritten less on morals than on 
any ot.ier subject. Onl\ one original work on ethics is 
t ^ be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Sung- 
skritu literature, atid that is tliePunchu-Tuntru. The other 
works mi ntioned below are chielly compilations from the 
pooranusj which indeed riboiuid with passages on moral 
subjects^ fiequentls in tlio form of narration : the Pudme, 
the Sktindu, and Viihunnarudee^ii pooranus contain 
many lessons on the dut»es of life; in the Muhabluratn 
are found instruct. ou^ to king*?, and enconuums on gifts : 
and Mfinoo, well a^ other writer^ on the civil and 
canon laws, have onlaiged on the duties of the ditferent 
orders of men. The following appear to be the only 
works now extant which may be classed under this head : 
The Punch ii-Tuntropakbyaiiu, l>y Vishnoo-Shtirma. — 
The Hitopudeshu,“ an abridgment from the Punchu,-, 
TQntrij, by the same pundit.— Vetala-Piinchu-Vingshutee, 
twenty-five stories by Veta4u. — Kut’ha-Surit-Saguru. — ’ 
Kl^t’ha-Pruka^hu. — llaju-Neet’hee, on the duties of 
kings. — Dushu-Koomai a,’' by Dundee, a mendicant, on 
various duties and customs ; and a comment on ditto. — 
Dushti-Koomarh-KfiPha-Sai u, the essence of the above 
work, by Bhurtree-Hilree. 

Maxims^ or Proverbs^ f)om the Punchrc-Tuntrii^ bj/ 

F ishneo^Shurma, 

All men lo\e the amiable and the virtuous. 

Tl«s> woik has heen tiaualated by Sh W. Joues and A3r. (now Dr; 
Wilkins. 

* This ^ork is placed hcie because it contains sections on inoiality, but 
It is properly a kavyU. 
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Where there are no le^arned men^ there even the igno- 
rant are esteemed learned, as where there are no trees, 
there the palma christi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies : 
friendship and enmity nr\>e from circumstances. 

He is a friend who assists in time ordai:ger. 

Courage is tried in war ; integrity in the payment of 
debt and interest; the faithfulness of a wife in poverty, 
and friendship in distress. 

Evil will befal him w'ho regards not the advice of a 
benevolent friend. 

He who in your presence speaks kind!}, but in your 
absence seeks to. injure you, must be utterly » ejected, like 
a bowl of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. 

The earth trembles while she sustains a person who 
seeks to ijijurc a generous, faithful, and holy person. 

Neither love nor friendship is to be cultivated towards 
a malignant person : cinders, liot or cold, will either burn 
or defile the hand. 

Very great sins and veryvgreaf acts of viitiie, are cer- 
tainly punished and rewarded either within three years, 
or three months, or three lunar quarters, or in three 
days. 

The very anger of tlie virtuous man is acceptable; but 
the malignant are to be renounced even when free from 
anger. 

The vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their 
w ords, and the honey on their tongue.'., have a w hole store- 
house of poison in the heart. 

A ram, a buffalo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, 
if confided in, aspire to mastership. 

A wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no 
more to be trusted than a serpent with a jewel in its 
head ^ 
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It can never be safe to unite with an enem}’ : water, 
though heated, will still extinguish fire. 

That which is possible niav be clone ; but that which is 
impracticable can never be accoinpli'^hed. 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a laithle‘-s wife, has 
arrived at the end of his da}s. 

The friendship of a good man is not easily interrupted, 
and if lo'^t is soon regained: a golden bowl is not easily 
broken, but if broken is soon repaired. The friendship 
of the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but with 
great exertion : an earthen liowl is quickly broken, and 
cannot be impaired even with thegrealest labour. 

The heart of an excellent nuui resembles the cocoa- 
nut, which, though hard without, contains re{re‘^hing 
water and delicious food within. The vicious resemble 
the jujube, which is soft wutliont, but hard (a stone) 
within. 

The heart is never so much cheered as by the words of 
the excellent. 

There is no union between the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the wdckctl ^ but the thoughts, words, 
and actions of the good, all agree. 

Let not a peraon change an old abode for a ntnv one, 
but after long consideration. 

He is a real teacher u ho not only instructs otheis, but 
practises the same duties himself. 

That place is to be forsaken in which provicion^ IriendsT" 
learning, respect, a numerous populaiion, fear of doing 
wrong, fear of disgrace, excelleiu artizan-, charitable 
persons, those who lend ph>^icLin-, benefactor^, and a 
river of excellent wat^ r. an^ wanlu g. 

A guest should be onlertuued without erquiiiog nito 
his merits. 

The strongest of all tie ue*' aic connected nst!'. 

riches and life. 
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A young wife is more dear to an old man than life 
iti-elf; J3ut a young wife never loves an old man; she 
merely waits upon him, and considers him a nauseous 
draught. 

Women never love nor hate; all their search is after 
now fi lends. 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s 
hou'^e is not in siilyection, who wanders to feasts and 
ainii'^einenls, in the pie«ence of men throws off her veil, 
remain as a guest in the houses of strangers, associates 
\uth tlie lewd, drinks inelinating beverage, and delights 
in distance from her husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be much devoted to 
-'Icep. 

A woman can iicvcr-be iruleg^endent ; in childhood, she 
must be subject to hei father ; in youth to her laisband, 
and in old aae to her sons. 

llichos are (.neiy thing: a rich man is always sur- 
•rounded with fiieuds, feared as powerlu!, and honoured 
as learned. The poor, though pobfacssing fiiends, power, 
and L arni»ig, are despised. **■ 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into poi- 
on. so, though a vicious person may have read sacred 
and lia\e been instiucted in the duties of life, he 
does not renounce* \ice. 

A w ise man w i ,1 consult the nature (disposition) of 
4)i]icis moi e than other qualities (or circumstances,) be* 
cause natuie, us»iig above everything, will be upper- 
most at la‘-t. 

la'i noee confide in the sea, nor in whatevei has claws, 
or horn-, or cairn s deadly weapons, neither in a woman, 
nor in a lung. 

Action^ aftei the mo-t mature consideration, the food 
which haspbeeu well digestc 1, the wife who has been well 
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g©vernedj tbe king whose servants are highly diligent, 
the son who has acquired real learning, tbe person who 
refcurns wise answers, and he who is prudent in all his 
actions, are seldom pernicious. 

We call him aged who has lived many years ; but tbe 
wise man is still older than he ; let the words of such an 
one be heard with reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the .discontented, the 
wrathful, the fearful, and the dependent, are all subjects 
of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin; by it even the wise are 
drawn into evil : from it proceed lust, anger, stupefac- 
tion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, tor if 
the affairs of the party be successful, all will be equally 
sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be 
disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. 
Victory over the passions is the way to greatness. 

In time of peri?, friends are sources of sorrow 

He who delivers another frdm danger and he who re- 
moves terror from the mind, are the greatest of friends. 

^ He is a second father who rushes into the presence of 
death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the 
time of extreme peril, is astounded with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in pros- 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageous in w^ar, and 
anxious for fame. 

Let these faults be renounced : excessive sleep, drow- 
siness, fear, anger, idleness, and inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised : many straws 
united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful body, like a tree, bears the following fruits : 
disease, sorrow, anguish, bonds, and misery. 
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Riches are treasured up against the day of danger: 
but to save life every thing is to be sacrificed. If life be 
preserved, all is safe; if life be lost, all is lost. 

Death is inevitable: if so, still it is better to die in the 
pursuit of good than of evil. 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, 
let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone : the body is de- 
stroyed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through life, is not perceived when he 
arrives. 

Friendship never subsists between the eater and that 
which maj become food. 

Contract not sudden friendship with a new comer. 

Danger sliould be feared^ when distant, and braved 
when present 

Men are not to be honoured or slain according to their 
cast, but acco" ding to their actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, 
water, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight ; but he is blest with 
vi'^ion who possesses knowledge; the ignorant aie the 
blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing 
them as soon as born, or their remaining in a state ot 
ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious tilings, knowledge is the most valuable"- 
other riches may be stolen, or diminished by expenditure, 
but know ledge i« immortal, and the greater the expendi- 
ture the greater tlr- increase ; it can be shared wdth none- 
and it defies the power of the thief 

He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while 
he liv‘es. 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, reli- 
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gious austerities, nor charitj, is the ordure oif his 
mother. 

The following things produce pleasure : the increase 
of riches, health, an affectionate wife, an obedient son, 
and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, 
the desire of happiness, nor of liberation, is a two-legged 
goat, with false teats on its neck. 

When a man enters upon the practice of religion, let 
’ him do it with all his powers, realizing death as near at 
hand; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him es- 
teem himself immortal. 

He who is destitute of courage in commencing an un- 
dertaking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it, 
always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished ; 
there is no reversing it. But the man of business says, 
Fate always works by instruments; a carriage can never 
travel with one wheel : the prey never falls into the 
mouth of the lion. 

He who seeks'’ the company of the wise, shall himself 
become wise : even glass inserted in gold, resembles a 
pearl it.an insect, when concealed in a flower, is placed 
on the head [rather in the hair as anomamentj. 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attach- 
ments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instru- 
ments. In the power of speech, whatever pains may be, 
taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent children. 

A wise man surrounded with real friends, can accom- 
plish the work of the rich and the powerful. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. Co- 
vetousness produces sin, and sin death. 

S £ 
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Good derived from evil is not good. No good is ob- 
tained without a risk. 

Truth, contentment, patience, and mercy, belong to 
great minds. The good exercise compassion by making 
the case of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither 
an excellent son, nor an excellent friend. 

a' wise man will not proclaim his age, nor a deception 
practised upon himself, nor his riches, nor the loss of 
riches, nor family faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal 
iove, nor medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, 
nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity of his wife. 

A man of excellent qualities js like a flower, w^hich, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still 
preserves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter faUe- 
hoods; to be an eunuch than to seduce the wife of ano- 
ther; death is better than the love of slander ; mendicity 
than the enjoyment of property obtained by fraud; and 
sitting alone in a forest, than in the company of unreason- 
able men. ^ 

The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, 
and of one living in the house of another, is death; and 
the death of such a one is rest. 

The contented are always happy;, the discontented are 
ever miserable. 

He who is free from anxious desire, is as learned [en- 
joys as much of the fruit of learning] as though he had 
studied the shastru,or acquired it from the instructions of 
others. ® 

Benevolence towards all living creatures — this is 
religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 
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A capacity rapidly to dissolve doubts, and to describe 
things, is a mark of superior genius. ^ 

To preserve family credit, it may be lawful to disotvn 
a person; to secure the prosperity of a village, family 
honours may be renounced ; for the good of a city, a vil- 
lage may be abandoned; and for the preservation of life^ 
the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friend- 
ship of the good, and the beauties of poetry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 

Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 

The man who sacrifices picsent happiness for the sake 
of riches, is the porter of otheis, and a partner in mere 
labour. , 

Why may not those riches, which are neither bestowed 
in alms, nor enjoyed, be considered as mine as well as 
thine ? 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge 
without pride, and power united to clemency, are 
ceilent. 

Do not lay up excessive ridfies. Riches amount to just 
as much as is bestowed in gifts or enjoyed; the rest goes 
to others. 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable; 
mourns not for what is lost : is not overwhelmed in ad- 
versity. 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a 
son’s hair, nor his nails, look well out of their places. 

The elephant, the lion, and the wise man, seek their 
safety in flight ; but the crow, the deer, ar^^d the coward, 
die in their nest. 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either of joy or 
sorrow, for these follow each other in perpetual suc- 
cession. 

2e2 
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When the purse-proud sink into poverty, they endm'e 
excessive enguish. 

The enemies feared hy the rich are, the king, water, 
fire, the thief, and the swindler. 

A good man’s friendship continues till death, while his 
anger endures but for a moment. 

He is excellent who protects and nourishes those who 
seek bis assistance. 

The strength of an aquatic animal lies in the water; of 
those inhabiting a fort, in the fortress ; of a dog, in his 
kennel; of a king, in his ministers. 

She deserves the name of wife, who can manage her 
family affairs, who is the mother of sons, and whose affec- 
tions are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, 
and cutaneous disorders, the more they increase* 

The disinterested friend, who is affected with the joys 
and sorrows of another, is a medicinal cordial, the sanc- 
tuary of the heart, the delight of the eyep, the worthy re- 
ceptacle of confidence. 

Friends, uho surround you in prosperity for the sake of 
interest, must be renounced ; their services must not be 
accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

Every one looking downw ards becomes impressed with 
ideas of his own greatness : but looking upwards, feels his 
^wn littleness. 

Idleness, excessive attachment to the sex, disease, at- 
tachment to country or place, fearfulness, want of self- 
confidence, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person’s 
^ rising to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

The rich wish to acquire that which they do not pos- 
sess, to hoard up what they acquire, and to watch against 
its dilapidation. 
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That strengtl) by which an enemy cannot be overcome ; 
that knowledge of religion which does not produce ^reli- 
gious actions ; and those riches which are never enjoyed^ 
are totally worthless. 

He who does not govern his passions, lives in vain. 

As a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches, increase 
only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season a person cannot die, 
though thrown into the very jaws of death ; but when 
that time arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort ; it is 
not attained but by the greatest exertions; whereas, to 
become insignificant costs no pains ^ to raise a stone to 
the top of a mountain requires great labour, but it will 
descend with the utmost velocity. 

Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by 
irrational animals, but to understand a hint is a mark of 
real wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the 
appearance of the body, front gestures, the motions of 
the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance. 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his 
ability to defend himself; regulates his friendship by the 
excellence of his friends ; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments are founded neither on beauty nor on 
deformity, but on a taste perfectly unaccountable. 

He who is free from covetousness, who is not soon an- 
gry, who possesses learning, who is ever constant at his 
post, and fearless in the execution of commands, is a pro- 
per person to abide in the. houses of the great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those who are 
near them, 

2e 3 
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Affection is known by these signs : by stretching the 
eyesrto meet the person when afar off ; by smiling nt his 
approach ; by kind and respectful enquiries ; by praising 
him in his absence ; by affectionate conrersation, and by 
gifts. 

He who speaks out of season, subjects himself to Jie 
despised or insulted. 

A &ithful servant even unasked, offer his advice 
in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent^iaan is not thrown into confusion 
by reproach ; but is like the flame, which, when stirred, 
ascends higher and higher. 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, 
nor the vices of the vicious ever become lucid : a jewel 
preserves iU lustre though ^trodden in the dirt; but a 
brass pot, though placed on the head, still remains brass. 

The excellency or the ftiults of conversation, of a ho^^^se, 
of an edge-tool, of a shastrii, of a musical instrument, and 
" an individual, depend upon those into whose hands they 

fell. 

A wise hearer is not intfuenced by the speaker, but by 
oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose 
ftown is death, and whose power is synonymous with 
vfctoiy, will preserve the splendomr of his name. 

Let no human being be despised, for who can tell hoyt 
* aoim even the lowest may be raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, who oflfends 
a prostitute, or a cruel person, has embraced his own des- 
•traction. ♦ 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, 
not before the weak : the lion is incensed at the sound of 
the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackall ; the storm 
tears up^ lofty pine, yet spares the tender read. 
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Be not afraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained their 
cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to 
himself the smallest trilBe belonging to his master, except 
for self-preservation. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, soon 
vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delays to give aa 
account of that which is entrusted to hinr; nor a kshu- 
triytt who carries a sword, nor an intimate friend, nor he 
who can offend without fear ; nor a person to whom the 
employer is under obligation ; nor the ambitious ; nor 
the deceitful though their words are kind ; nor those who, 
though they safely presei-ye what»is acquired, are iudif* 
ferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth ; nor he 
who secretly exchanges his master’s property ; nor one 
Restitute of wisdom ; nor the greedy. Let a servant be 
first tried, and then employed. 

A person of harsh speech is never loved s the deceitfill 
have no friends,* 

He whose passions are ndt under coutroul, can never 
be virtuous ; the covetous are destitute of all religion ; 
the niggardly have no happiness. 

The king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, cannot 
retain his kingdom. 

A king as a father must preserve his subjects from 
thieves, from his own oflScers, from their enemies, from 
his head-servants, and from his own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous man give himself up to sorrow ort 
account of accidental mistakes, 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by^ 
gifts, or kindness, or correct conduct, or the greatest ser- 
vices, or the laws of morality, or by the terror of punish- 
ment, for she cannot discriminate between good and evil. 

2 E 4 : 
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An unchaste woman, a false friend, an insolent servant, 
and sleeping in a house containing a serpent, are death 
itself. 

Let not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, 
trust to soothing measures, but rather put forth all his 
energy. 

Let not a king invest his whole power,* nor all his 
wealth, in the hands of any individual, so as to omit his 
own rigorous inspection. 

It is of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart. 

Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship : the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned, and fire thpugh it may have burnt 
down your house, is sHll necessary. 

As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected, so 
a real friend, though unamiable, must not be discarded ; 
but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb in^ 
state of mortification, must be renounced. 

' is a wise man who is able to deliver another from 
misfortunes. ^ 

That employment is to be "preferred by which a person 
may become more virtuous. 

She deserves the name of wife who always approaches 
her husband with affectionate and submissive words. 

He is a wise man whom the pious praise ; we call those 
riches which do not puff up the mind ; he is a happy man 
"" who has no thirst ; w^e call that friendship which is not 
bought or influenced by outward circumstances ; we call 
him an eminent person who is not subject to his passions. 

He who never exercises his own judgment, but rests 
■»on the opinions of others, is a worthless person. 

Secresy is essentially necessary to the success of all 
:.counsel. It is diflicult to accjomplish council$ or plans 
which have Aeen discovered. 
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Eihics.'l 

Reunion to a person who has once violated the laws of 
friendship, resembles the birth of the crab^ in which the 
parent dies. 

Incorrect conduct, or a breach of friendship, or combat- 
ing with a person of superior strength, is the high road 
to death. 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ever his 
friend. 

Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Whose honour has ever continued after he has become 
dependent on others ? 

Who has ever escaped the net of the injurious ? 

The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the house 
of an ignoble person, * or the goddess of learning in the 
house of the wicked ; the wife of the man incapable of 
procuring riches seldom Continues faithful. 

He who is never angry but through the excitation of 
Some outward cause, is pacified as soon as the cause 
ceases, but not so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, are fruitless ; 
but the smallest benefit, Ijestowed on the virtuous, pro- 
duces a rich reward. 

‘There is no happiness unmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of 
a friend he raises his hands as with joy, embraces him in 
his arms on his arrival, gives to him half his seat, weepa 
for joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate pro- 
fessions of respect and attachment, is like the hook baited 
with sweet paste: he has poison in his heart. 

God has opened a way to the knowledge of every 
thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity ? 

Who is not pleased mth riches ? Who is not learned in 
vice ? 
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The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and enemies 
alike; '"but it is a great fault when the rich forgive in- 
juries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by death who desires the 
office of his employer. 

Advice to the stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is honoured, but 
as soon as he opens his mouth, men sit in judgment on his 
capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take4'est un- 
der a tree which contains both fruit and shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no 
credit for either if he as^ciate with the mean. 

A king destroys his enemies even when flying ; and the 
touch of an elephant, as well as the breath of a serpent, 
are fatal ; but the wicked destroy even while laughing. 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person puffed up by 
riches, desire that which' cannot be procured. 

^onld the virtuous remain near the vicious, the effects 
of the deeds of the vicious Y*^ill fall upon the virtuous : 
the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked RavunQ. 

The sweet words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, 
excite fear. 

A person of low origin^ by kind words, is soon per- 
suaded to forgive an injury. 

TThe learned say. Bear a thousand injuries rather than 
quarrel once ; but if a quarrel be begun, use every possi- 
ble means to gain the victory. 

A propensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the 
ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants^ are the fii-st to advise 
unnecessary war, and the first to run away from the field 
of action. 
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We call that excellent council by which great thangs 
can be accomplished by small means. 

Let every thing be done in its season, for to bvery 
thing there is a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, 
shut up thyself like the turtle ; but when a fair opportu- 
nity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring 
serpent (kalh-surpu). 

A council destitute of old men is unworthy of the name ; 
but that wisdom is to be preferred which makes the young 
olcL 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, are inconstant 
as the union of straws on a rapid current. 

As a thief when seiked is beaten all the way to prison, 
so the strokes of death fall on men* in perpetual succes- 
sion. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a cur- 
rent down the sides of a mountain, pass away not to 
return. 

Union even with the body is a broken one : need we 
wonder then, that no union on earth is indissoluble ? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the 
night : therefore sorrow for any thing on earth is unrea- 
sonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indif- 
ference. 

He who is sul)ject to his passions will find the world 
even in a hermitage ; but he who is free from worldly de- 
sire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spi- 
rit, the waters of which are truth, its waves compassion, 
and its shores excellent temper and conduct, will be libe- 
rated from this world ; but liberation cannot be obtained^ 
by any outward observataces. 

Human life is made up of birth, death, decrepitude, 
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dis^ase^ pain, fear, calamity ; in liberation from this 
consists true happiness ; but deliverance from earth 
[eart^bly care] is excessively difficult, and only to be ob- 
tained by uiiion to the pious [ascetics]/ 


SECT. XLVIL — Works of an Historical Nature, 

Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos have not a single 
work on General History, yet they have many works, 
especially among their poems, which may be called histo- 
rical. The greater part of the pooranhs contain frag- 
ments of history, mixed, indeed, with much fable; but, 
were these fragments collected and arranged, there can 
be little doubt but thjt we should know much more than 
we do at present of this ancient people. The author 
here presents a list of those works, the contents of which 
may entitle them to be placed under this head : 

^ ^Almost all the pooraniis. — The Ilaraayiind, by Val- 
meekee. — The ijdbhootii-Ramaytinu, by'ditto. — The l?d- 
hwatmh-Ramajttnu, by Yyastl-Devh.— The Muhabha- 

r Mr. Colebrooke, in his very ingenious Introductory Remarks to the 
Siiugskritti edition of the Hitopud^shii, printed at the Seraropore press, has 
these Remarks on the Punthu-Tuutih: “ la the concluding line of the 
poetical pi eface to the Hitopud^shO, it is expiessly declared to have been 
drawn fiom the Piinc'jii-Tantiu and other writings* The book thus men- 
tioned as the chief source trom which that collection of fables was taken, 
i& divided into live chapters, as its name imports : it consists, like the Hito- 
piid^shu, of apologues lecitedby a learned biambtin named Vi&hnoo Shur- 
ma, foi the instruction of his pupils, the sous of an Indian Monarch ; but 
it contains a gi eater variety of fables, and a more copious dialogue, than the 
work which has been chiefiy compiled from it ; and on comparison with the 
Versian translations now extant, it is found to agree with them nioie 
nearly than that compilation, both in the oiClei, and the manner, in wdnt-h 
the taltfi .uc related.** 
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ruta,'' by ditto. — The Shree-BhagavStu^ by ditto. — 
Maghu, a poem by various learned men employed by 
king Magha. — Raghoo-Vangsha, by Kalee-Dasa. — Noi* 
shadha^ by Shree-Hurshu. — Bhuttee, by Bhartree-Haree. 
Kiratarjooneeya, by Bharavee. — Raghava-pandaveeya, 
by Vishwu-Nat’ha. — Nalodayu, by Kalee-Dasa. — Ubhig- 
nana-Shakoontula. — Koomaru-Sumibhava. — Unarga- 
Raghuvy a. — Malatee-Madhuvu. — Vasavu-Dutta. — Ve- 
nee-Sunghara. — ParijataHarana. — Oosha-Haruna.— 
Vikramorvashee. — Malavee-Kagnee-Mitra. — Moodra- 
Rakshasa. — Ramayana-Champoo. — Bharatu-Champoo. 
— Unirooddha-Champoo. 

To enable the reader to form son^ idea of the Hindoos 
as historians, a table of contents of the Mahabharatu, 
the most historical of any of their shastras, is here in- 
serted : 

The first book contains accounts of — Poushya, a king; 
Ootkanka, a s5ge: Pouiana, a giant, including the 
history of the sage Bhrigoo ;• Astiku, a sage, and of the 
rise of the hydras; the birth of Gdrooru, the divine bird 
on which Vishnoo rides ; the churning of tlie sea of milk ; 
the birth of the horse Oochchoishruva which Indrh ob- 
tained at the serpent sacrifice oifered by Junamejayu ; 
the race of Yoodhisht’hiru; the birth of many different 
kings ; the birth of many heroes ; the birth of Vyasa? 
Devu, the ilioly) source of the incarnations of Yood- 
hisht’hira and his brethren ; the names of the gods from 

• MfUia signifies great, and Blifirtitu is the nanie of oi?e of the ancestors 
of Yoodhishriiirfi. Vyasii, to whom this work is asciibed, living in the < 
age of Ramu, that is, in the tr^ta yoogii, yet the events celebrated in this 
poem took place in the kfilee yoogii, and YoodhishVliiriS, Krishnfi, and the 
rest of the personages found heic, arc all acknowledged to be pei-soiis living 
in this last period. ® 
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whom these incarnate persons sprung ; the rise of the 
doitytts, danuvusj yukshiiSj nagus, serpents, gundhiir- 
vuSj the birds, and many other beings ; the birth and 
journey to heaven of Kiinwu, a sage ; the birth of Bheesh- 
noii who forsook his kingdom and became a brtimhticharee ; 
the preservation of his brother king Chitrangtidu, and, 
after his death, t|ie gift of the throne to another brother 
Vichitruveeryti ; * the birth of Y umu junder the curse of 
the sage Uninianduvyii ; the births of Dhrithrashtrii 
and Pandoo ; the journey of the Pandiivus to VaiH- 
navhtii, where Dooryodhhnfi seeks to destroy the Pan* 
dtivus by blowing them into the air while asleep ; the 
consultation of Dooryodhunh and his friends respecting 
the quarrel with the Panduvus ; the entrance of Yood- 
hisht’hirtl and his friends into a forest,^ where they meet 
a female giant, named Hirimva, and whose brother is 
destroyed by Bheemu ; the birth of Ghutotkilchu, a giant ; 

«r 

• It appears necessary here to give some account of the family whose 
qtfarrels form the principal snbject of the Mnbabbarutu ; by the widow of 
VicliitruvEferyii, VEdii-Vjasii [the account of this m£n’s own birth is inde- 
scribably obscene] had two sons, pbritfiraslitru and Pandoo, and by the 
slave girl of this widow another son, Vidooiu. Dhrituraslitru had one 
hundred sons, beginning with Doorjodhhuh ; and Pandoo (or rather five 
gods under his name) had five sons, Yoodhist'hiifi, Bheemu, Urjoonii, 
Nukoolu and Suhii-DEvu. The capital of the kingdom which belonged to 
this family was Hustina-poorii. After Virhitru-tecryu had retired to the 
forest, Bheeshmu, tlie elder brother, lived for some time, and presided 
over the education of the hundred sons of Dooryodhunfi. Soon, howevei , 
(^uairels arose in this large family, which induced Dooryodhiinfi to give 
five small districts to the Pandiivus tor their portion, Dooryodhiinu after- 
wards won these towns, at dice, and, according to the stipulation, the Pan- 
dfivus embraced the life of hermits for twelve years; but at the expiration 
of this term, through their friend Krishnu, they asked for five other towns ; 
which Dooryodhiinu refused, declaring that they should have nothing from 
him but what they conquered. This led^to the war, which ended in the 
triumph of the Pandtivus, 

^ While yoitig, they fled fromDoorjodUuuu, and remaiaed for some time 
concealed. 
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the meeting of VedQ-VyastS and the Panduvus ; ' the 
journey of the Panduviis to the house of a bramhun at 
Ekttchukra, agreeably to the command of Vedii-Vyasil^ 
whre they become servants, without making known 
their rank; the destruction of Vuku, a giant, by these 
servants ; the astonishment of the villagers at the death 
of this giant ; the births of Drolipiiclee/ and her brother 
Dhrishtudyoomnu ; the journey of the bramhuns of the 
above house to Punchalu, to be present at Droupdders 
marriage, where urjoonii overcomes Ungaruvdrnti, a 
gilndhurvu, but afterwards cultivates his friendship, and 
from him obtains the histories of Vushisht’hfi and Ourvii : 
the success of Urjoonii in archery over all the kshutriyiis, 
and his consequent marriage with Droupildee ; tlie suc- 
cess of Bheemu and Urjoonu over STiiilyu, Kurnu,"^ and 
other kings, who wished tof)biain Droupudee ; the sus- 
picions of Buldramri and Krishnu, that these servants, 

, v^ho displayed such amazing power, must be their friends 
the Panduvus ; their journey to the sage Bhargtivri, to 
solve their doubts ; the sorrow of the father of Droupu- 
dee, that his daughter should have five husbands ; the 
explanation of Vedii-V) as ii, that as these five persons 
were descended from the gods, they might properly be 
called one ; Droupudee^s marriage ceremony according 
to the form called doivu; the journey of Vidooru, sent 
by Dhriturashtrii to bring the Pandiiviis ; present made 
to Vidoorit ; interview wdth Krishna; Vidooru\s resi- 
dence at Khandiivu ; the transfer of a small district by 
Dooryodhunii to the Pandu\ us; the directions of NarTidu 
respecting the times when Droupudee’s five husbands 

* This woman, wlio malces so conspicuous a figuie in this poem, was the 
daughter of Droopudu, iing of Punchalu. 

* This king was so famed for li^eiahty that the Hindoos now, uhen the» 
licarof a liberal person, s^y, “ What is that in compauson with thelibeiahty 
of king Kurnu !’* 
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should dwell with her; the histories of the giants Soondu 
and Ooptisoondii ; Urjoonti’s meeting in the forest with 
Qoloopee, the daughter of Kouvurti, a serpent, with 
whom he has familiar intercourse; Urjoonti’s visits to 
various holy places ; the birth of a son named ViSbhroo- 
vahfinii ; fable of the five tipstiras turned into turtles by 
the curse of a bramhQn whose devotions they had inter- 
rupted ; their deliverance from the curse by meeting with 

ijoonu ; tlrjoonii’s interview with Krishnii at Dwaruka ; 
his elopement with Soobhiidra, the sister of Krishnfi f 
the birth of Ubhiinunyoo, the son of Soobhiidra ; the 
birth of Droupiidee’s five sons, ShutaneekQ, Shrootii- 
senii, Pritivindhii, &c. ; Krishnti and Urjoonti’s play, in 
which one of them obtains a chtikru, and a bow and ar- 
row ; Urjoonfci’s burning Khandtivu forest,^ and the pre- 
servation from the fire of Mifyii, a daniivii, and Tiiksliu- 
kii, a serpent ; the birth of SharQngee, the son of Miinda- 
palu, a rishee. "" 

The second book : the meeting of t)^e Pandtivtis ; the 
pride of Urjoonii at seeii|g such a splendid meeting of 
kings, &c. ; description by Nariidti of the court of the 
gods called Diishii-dik-palii,® to correct Urjoonti’s pride ; 

* The family of Krishnii seems to have been eminent, in an nncommon 
degree, in all kinds of impiety. No wonder that the whole race was at last 
destroyed. The image of this woman is woishipped at the festivals of 
Jtigtlnnat’fau, who is also distinguished as her brother. 

' Uijoona set fiieto this forest, at the request of the god Ugnee, that the 
god might eat the medicinal plants, in order to cure him of a surfeit which 
he had contracted in eating too much clarified butter at a sacrifice by Mu- 
rootii, a king, iif which clarified butter had been pouring on the fire, day and 
night for twelve months, in a stream as thick as an elephant’s trunk, till 
poor Ugnee could eat no more. ^ 

*The Hindoos believe that the universe is surrounded and guarded by tea 
gods, called IHishu-dik-palh. 
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the commencement of the rajiisooy ti sacrifice by the Pan- 
duvus; the killing of king Jurasundhil by Bhe^emu ; 
liberation by Krishna of the kings whom Jdrastlndhri had 
imprisoned in a cave ; subjugation by the Panduvus of all 
the kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of other'^ 
kings at the sacrifice ; the presenting the garlands and the 
sandal wood to the kings ; the grief of Dooryodhunu at 
the sight of the grandeur of the assembly , and the prepa- 
rations for the soi^ifice ; the ridicule passed upon him by* 
Bheemd ; the challenge which Dooryodhiinu, to be re- 
venged on the Panddvus, sends to Yoodhisht’hiru ; pre- 
servation of Droupudee from Dooryodhiinii by Dhritu- 
rashtnl. 

» 

The third book : the journey of Yoodhisht’hirfi and his 
family into the forest after having lost his all, by playing 
at dice,^ when all the people of the city follow them ; of 
the worship Yoodhisht’hiru paid to Soory tL in order to ob- 
tain in the forest food, fruits, roots, and the protection of 
the bramhuns; Yidooru driven away by Dhritd rash trd, 
for interceding in behalf of Yoodhisht’hiru’s family ; his 
visit to Yoodhibht’hiru ; his being brought back by Dhri- 
ttiravshtru; the joy of Kurnu, one of the generals of 
Dhriturashtru’s army, at being made acquainted with a 

^ This game is sanctioned by the shastrii • Yondhisht’hiiu, fitst, lost his 
estates ; then, in succession, all the riches in his tieasuiy, liis foui bi others, 
and his wife Drouputlee. When DioupMee was brought tube gi\en up t<} 
Dooiyodhunii, he or^leied her to sit on Ins knee, which she lei'used ; he 
seized her by the clothes ; hut she left hei clothes in Ins hands j and as of- 
ten as he stiipt hei, she was miiacnlously clothed again. At lengtii Dlmtu- 
jashtiu, the father of Dooryodliunu, was so pleased witff Droupudee, that 
he told her to ask wiiat she would, aud he would giant it. She hist asked « 
for her husband's kingdom ; thi%was gianted. She was peimitted to ask 
other blessings, till all that hei husband had lost was restoied. Voodbisht'hi- 
rfi again encounters Shtikoonee at chess, and again loses all. After this, 
Droupudee and her five hushaiids enter the forest. 
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plan to destroy the Pandiivus ; V^dii-Vyastt’s persua- 
sion^ to Dhriturashtru and Dooryodhtinu to desistj, and 
not to go into the forest ; “ account of Bruniba’s cow 
Soorubhce ; the visit of MoitreyUj the sage, to Dooryo- 
dhiinu ; his intercessions with the latter to bcvStow upon 
Yoodhisht’hiru a small estate, that he might not be com- 
pelled to remain in the forest; Dooryodhuni/’s anger; 
the curse of the sage on Dooryodhunu and Dhriturashtru ; 
Bheemu destrojs Kirmceru, a giant; the journey of 
Krishntt’s family into the Piinchalu country to see Yoo- 
dhisht’hirii, &c. ; the anger of Krishnu at hearing of 
Dooryodhunu’s conduct towards Yoodhisht’hirQ, bis 
friend; Droupiidee’s weeping before Krishna, and rela.. 
tion of their sufferings in the forest ; Krishnffs promises 
of relief ; Krishna’s destruction of Shoubhii, a king ; 
Krishna’s bringing Soobhiidra and her son to Dwa- 
ruka, his capital;' the arrival of Dhrishtudyooipnti, 
the brother of Drounudoc, in the forest, who takes his 
sister and her f!^e children to his house ; the journey of 
the Pandiivus into DwoitQ forest, where Yoodhisht’hiru 
meets with Yumd ; Bheorrfii’s interview with many ^ings 
in the forest ; Ycdu- Vyasu’s journey to see the Panddviis^ 
when he gives Yoodhisht’hirti an incantation by which a 
person may become always successful at dice; the remo- 
val of the Pandiivus into Kamvuku forest; Urjoonu’s 
journey to the heaven of Indrii, to procure the divine 
.Aveapons by which he hoped to destroy DQoryodbuuu, &c.; 
IJrjoonu’s meeting with a fowler (an incarnation ofShivii)^ 
and their quarrel respecting who shall kill a giant they 
discover; the meeting of Urjoonti with the gods called 
the Dusliu-dik-palu ; Urjoonti’s arrival at the heaven of 
ladru; his obtaining the weapons; the fears of Dhritu- 
raslitrii and DooryodhiiniA at the intelligence ; the inter- 
view of Yoodhisht’hiril with Vrihudushwii, a sage; 

* Kii&lmudiuftged his capital fiom MCil’hoora to Dwaiuka. 
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Yoodhisht’hiru’s grief ; the history of king Niilii; account 
of the excessive love betwixt Niilii and his wife, so that 
they could jiot endure separation for the twinkling of an. 
eye ; Nulii’s entrance into the forest, and the perfect in- 
difference manifested by his wife; Lomiishu’s descent 
from heaven to see Yoodhisht’hirit ; Urjoonu’s return, 
and relation to Yoodhisht’hiru of his having obtained the 
weapons; Loraushu’s pilgrimage; account of the bene- 
fits to be obtained by visiting the holy places ; the fruit 
which Lomushu obtained from his pilgrimage ; the pil- 
grimage of Narddu and Poolustju; the magniliceiit sa- 
crifice offered b^ king Gu^u ; account of the sage Ugds- 
tyii; his eating Yatgpee, a giant; Ugiist^u’s journey 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son ; account of 
Rishyushringu ; of Pdrtlshooramu ; the journey of the 
family of Kri'ihnu to Prubbasu, a holy place ; account of 
Soukufiyu; Cbyvunu’s entertaining Ushwiiiee and Koo- 
martl with the juice of the somu plant at a sacrifice of- 
fered by UgGstyii ; the resplendance of the body of Cjiy- 
vunii through tJbe fevour of Ushvvinee and Koomaru ; 
account of Juatoo, the son tof king SonT^iku ; Soraukii’s 
obtaining 'a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice 
(niiru-yiignu) ; account of the kite and the pigeon ; fic- 

t? sji 

count of Ushtavukru; the dispnte between Ushtavukru 
and Yiiadee, son of Yuroonoo ; the victory.over Yuiidee 
by Ushtavukrh; the recovery of the father of Ushtavd- 
krti, who had been overcome in play, and thrown into 
the water by Vundee, in order to bo carried do'y\n to the 
hydras ; account of Yfivukrcetu^ a sage ; of king Roivyfi ; 
of the journey of the Paruiuvus to mount^Gundhiimadu- 
nii; the visit of the Panduvus to the Narayunu. hermitage^ 
their journey to mount ^Rumvu; their visit to the Yildu- 
ree hermitage; Droupiidec’s dismissing Bheemu to fetch 
some flowers from a pool in Kudulce foresj, wliere lie 

2 F 2 
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meets with Hiinooman; the quarrel of Bheemu with the 
yijkshus and rakshfisiis who guarded the pool ; Bheemii’s 
killing the giant jQtasooru ; king VrishUptirva’s visit to 
the Panduviis; the visit of the Pandtiv&s to the Arshti- 
senu hermitage; the consolation imparted by Bheemu to 
Droupiidee respecting their recovering the kingdom ; 
visit of the Pandiivtis to the hermitage Vudtlree ; their 
bloody contest with the rakshiisds and yukshus; their 
meeting with KooverG, the king of the yilkshus^ and the 
conclusion of a peace ; Urjoonti’s return from thence, and 
interview with his brothers; destruction of Nivatfi-kfi- 
vuchu, a daniivQ, and Kalukeyti and Poultimii, two giants, 
by Yodhisht’hiru ; Urjoonu’s shewing to Yoodhisht’hiru 
the weapons which he had brought from heaven ; Narijdii’s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but the common 
ones ; descent of the Pandilvus from mount Gundhtinia- 
dfinii ; Bheernd’s interview with a hydra as large as a 
mountain ; the question put by the hydra ; the threaten- 
ing of the hydra to devour Bheemu unless he gave an an- 
swer ; Bheemu’s silence, and thehydraV swallowing him 
up; Yoodhisht’hiru’s victory over the hydra, whom he 
compels to vomit Bheemu up again ; the journey of the 
Panduvus into Kamyuku forest, where they are visited by 
Krishnti, Narudii, and Markundeyfi ; account of king 
Prit’hoo; conversation betwixt Shruswutee and Tark- 
shurshee, a sage ; account of the Mutsyii incarnation ; 
Marktindeyu’s visit to the Panduvus; his rehearsal of the 
pboranus ; account of king Indrudyoomnil of Dhoon- 
dhoomaru, a king; of Ungira, a sage; conversation be- 
twixt Satytibhama, the wife of Krishnii, and Droupiidee; 
journey of the l^andtiviis into Dwoitd forest ; the journey 
of Dooryodhilnu and others into a forest to engage in a 

, jy)ort called Ghosh ti-yatra, where some gundhurvixs seize 
Dooryodhtinu and others, and carry them off ; the success 

* This King first set up the image ot Jiisfinuaeiifi lu Onssa. 
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of the Panduvus in recovering them ; Yoodhisht’Tiirfi’^ 
sight of a deer in a vision, which intreats him to ^o 
some other forest^ as his family had eaten up almost 
the game where they were ; the removal of the PanduVi^^ 
into Karnyuku forest; conversation respecting measure® 
and coins; Bheemu’s rescue of Drouphdee from tb^ 
hands of Juyudrut’hu, a king, and his victory over hin’ 5 
a long account of Ramu, similar to that in the Ramaytof* > 
account of Savitree, the god who presides over the gayu** 
tree ; Indru’s assumption of the form of a bramhiin, 
which he goes to king Kurnu, and begs a pair of invalua- 
ble earrings from him ; Indrff s gift of a weapon to Kdr- 
nu which would infallibly kill the person at whom it was 
aimed: of the power of friction, as^it appears in rubbing 
two pieces of wood together ; Dhurmii’s visit to his son 
Yoodhisht’hird ; account oTf Vyasu-Devu. 

^he fourth book : the journey of the Pandiivus to Vira- 
tu, the residence of king Viratii ; of the hanging up*of 
their bows, arrows, spears, &c., like a dead body, in a 
tree in a cemetery their c:>nsultation how, in such a 
city, they may be concealed from Dooryodhunu’s spies; 
their agreement to become servants to king Virath ; 
Yoodhishf hirii’s resolve to become gamester to the king ; 
Bheemu’s to become his cook ; Nukoolii’s to become his 
veterinary surgeon ; SahQ-Devu’s to be his herdsman; 
tjrjoonh’s (in conformity to a curse that had been pro^ 
nounced upon him by Rurnbha), to become an herraa- 

^ According to theii agreement with DooiyodhCinti, they were to spend 
twelve years in the wilderness, and the last in a state o^ secrecy. Elevea 
years were expired, and they were now going into this town to spend the> 
jast year in secrecy. But they weie afraid their arms might betray them * 
to prevent which, as well as to hinder them from being stolen, they tie 
them up as a dead body, knowing that in this case nobody would touch 
them. 


2f3 
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phroilite, and teach the kino’s children to sing and dance ; 
broupudee’s to be seamstress to the queen ; the taking 
off their accustomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king’s palace, and hiring themselves as servants in 
these different capacities ; the attachment of Keechuku, 
the queen’s brother, to Droupiidiee, and his inviting her 
to his bed ; Droupudee’s refusal, and warning to him, 
that she is the wife of five gundhiirvus, who, if he were 
to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and 
kill him; his contempt of what either gods or gundhiir- 
viis coulJ do ; Droupiidee’s Continued refusal ; Kee- 
chiikti’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour 
to persuade Droupifdee ; the unsuccessfulness of this 
effort; the promise made by his sisfer to send Droupiidec 
to a certain room fof some food, where he lies in wait 
to seize her; her escape from*' him, and flight to a place 
where the king is sitting, and where her husbands are 
present ; her claim for protection ; lihecmii’s arixietj'"to 
rise and be revenged on Keechilku, but is prevented by 
tjfjoonti, who tells him, that if they ijiake themselves 
known they must again go into the forest for twelve 
years ; Droupiidee’s entreaty to Bheemu, to revenge her 
upon this fellow ; Bheemu’s soothing address and en^ 
treaties that she would be patient a little longer ; her 
angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she 
had rather spend twelve more years in the forest than not 
have him put to death; Bheemu’s instructions to Drou- 
pudee to appear to comply with the desires of Keechilku, 
appointing him to meet her in such a room ; her com- 
plianc:, with which Keechilku is wonderfully pleased; 
his prep.natioh of a superb bed in this room ; Bhccmii’s 
'entranc'^ at inght into this room, and his concealment till 
the arrival of Keechuku, whom*^ he murders, and then 
retires ; the noise in the city the next morning that the 
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gundhurviis, Droupudee’s supposed husbands, had"' de- 
scended from heaven aiuj killed Kcechuka ; escape of 
the Panduvus from discovery ; the search for Droupudoc 
by those who were appointed to burn the body of KeF-% 
chuku, that they might burn her with the dead body ; 
their destruction by Bhcemu, in a concealed dress ; Doo- 
ryodhunu’s sending* messeiigers to seek for the paudtlvtis ; 
the fruitlessness of this search ; the information given to 
Dooryodhunu byTiigurttru a neighbouring king, that 
the mighty warrior Kccchuku, king Viratu's famous com- 
mander, was dead, and that as Viratii had an incredible 
number of cattle, thi'^ was the time to plunder him ; Tri- 
gurttu’s attempt to carry oft* the cattle from the north of 
Viratu’s territories, while V^iratu exj 70 «!es himself to the 
greatest danger, in attempting to» rescue them; Yoo- 
dhisht’hiril’s suggestion toJDheernu that they must rescue 
the kine, or be discovered, and their affairs ruined ; their 
defeat of the enemy and the bringing back the cattle ; 
the approach of the army of Dooryodhtirifi, on the south, 
to plunder the country, where the son of Virattt ^^s 
placed ; the disVaction of Viratii on account of the 
army’s not having returneef from the north; the maid- 
servant’s (Dronpudee) communication to the queen, that 
the hermaphrodite (Urjoonu), who taught the children 
to dance; was skilful in driving the chariot in time of war, 
as she had heard when she was in the family of king 
Yoodhisht’hiru ; the mention of these words to Urjoonu, 
Avho, through fear, at first denies it, but at length con- 
fesses the fact ; his entrance into the field against the 
army of Dooryodhtinu, in which wmre the renowned 
warriors Shtilyti, Kfirnu, Dooryodliu’i^; &c. : the 
strength of the army of Dooryodhfinu, all (be 
of Kooroo,"' and whioh covered the whole cuuntry 

A celebiattfcl v'vcaiii'i 

2 1 - 4 
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furtlr^r than the eye could stretch ; the Sight of the son 
of Viratu at beholding this immense multitude ; Urjoonu’s 
bringing him twice back to the combat; the suspicions of 
the invading army, that this intrepid charioteer, who, with 
a handful of people, projected the overthrow of such a 
prodigious army, inubt be Urjoonii risen up from conceal- 
ment ; the suggestion that it could not be him, since the 
last twelve months were not expired ; the assertion of 
others that it must be him ; the inquiry whether the 
twelve months during which they were doomed tp remain 
in concealment were expired or not ; the expiration of 
the time ascertained ; the consequent conclusion, that it 
must be Urjoonu ; the hesitation of the enemy ; observa- 
tion of Kurnii, that Urjoonti had.barnt Khandiivu forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of all the 
beasts, had overcome IndrQ, thjp king of heaven, &c.; the 
reproof of Dronacharyii, who urged, that it was unavail- 
ing to quarrel among themselves, that they were come k) 
fight, that they could not now run away, and that it was 
impossible thatsuch a prodigious army could be overcome 
by a single man ; the dispatching of ViratQ’s son by 
tjrjoonu to the spot where tlfey had suspended their wea- 
pons, tied up as a dead body ; hesitation of the youth, 
who, however, at length departs and brings them ; his 
astonishment at the boldness of Urjoonu ; Urjoonil’s mak- 
ing himself known ; the youth’s surprize, who asks where 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Bheeinu, and the others are; Urjocnfi’s 
answer, that they were all in his father’s house, in such 
and such situations ; Urjunoo’s courageous combat, in 
which he cuts off the hands of some, the feet and heads of 
others, covers tjje whole plain with dead, and fills the ri- 
vers with blood, so that the dogs and jackalis swim in 
blood, and the birds of prey, sittingron the branches, drink 
rblood from the stream; iJrjoonii’s victory over all ; his 
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triumph ; the marriage of Ubhimtinyoo, the son of Ur- 
joonii by his wife Soobhudra, and king Viratu’s daughter 
Oottura. 

The fifth chapter : further account of the war between 
the families of Yoodhisht’hiru and Dooryodhiinti ; new 
preparations for war; urjoonii and Dooryodhiinu’s jour- 
ney to Krishnu on the same errand, viz. to engage him on 
their side ; KrishnU’s secret inclination to the side of 
Yoodhisht’hirdj butj professing impartiality asa mediator, 
he informs both parties, that he will give his army'^ to 
one side and himself to the other; Dooryodiiunu’s choice 
of the army, and Urjoonu’s of Krishnu ; the quarrel be- 
twixt Urjoonu and Indru respecting the burning of Kan- 
diivii forest belonging to l^ndrti; Urjoonti’s \ictory over 
Indrii ; the arrival at Yoodhisht’hlrd’s of DhoumyQ, the 
priest of Yoodhisht'hiru and Dooryodhtinu ; the march 
ofShul^d with his army to join Yoodhisht’hird, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to the quarters of Dooryo-’ 
dhunu, and beiri^ entertained there, he is persuaded to 
join his forces to those of Dboryodhttnu; Shdlyu’s apo- 
jogy to Yoodhisht’hiru for having joined Dooryodhdnu ; 
the sending of Dhoumyu, the priest of the PandQvus, &c. 
to Dooryodhdnu; his conversation with Dhriturashtrii, 
father to Doorjodhunu, who inclines greatly towards an 
accommodation with the Panel iivtis, and sends the coun- 
sellor Siinjd}ii to the PandQvus, whom he finds prepa-» 
ring for war; DhriturashtrG’s fears on hearing this, so 
that he is unable to sleep ; Vidooru’s encouraging advice 
to him and to bis relations ; Sunju)u’b lepost of what he 
saw at Yoodhisht’hii u’s ; Dhritiirashtru’s sorrow on hear- 

" This army con$ihted of chariots, 19,683 elephants, 59,049 

rally, and of foot soldiers 147,629. 101111 246,035. 
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ing of Krishnu’s union with the Panduvtis; consolation 
afforded him by a discourse on liberation delivered by 
Siiniitkoomarii, a rishee; Krishnu’s arrival at Hiistina- 
poorfi;, as mediator between the two families ; Dooryo- 
dhunii’s refusal to listen to Krishnu’s pacific proposals ; 
account of the marriage of Mathlee, a king ; Galuvu's 
religious austerities ; of the manner in which queen Vi- 
doola governed her subjects ; Krishna’s taking Ktirnfi 
up into his chariot, and shewing him the disastrous con- 
sequences which would attend the war; Knrnii’s refusal 
to listen to him; Kribhnu’s report to the PandtivQ>s 
that Dooryodbiinii, &c. refused to hear of pacific mea- 
sures; their consultation with Krislinri, and preparation 
for war; the assembling of the armies ; their number on 
both sides; Dooryodhunu’s ^sending a messenger to the 
Panduvfis to enquire whether they would begin the ac? 
tion the next day ; the number of the charioteers, hojse- 
men, &c. ; conversation between Bdluramu and Bheesh- 
respecting Umva, a king’s daughter. 

r 

The sixth chapter : account of the wooden bull made 
by Sunjuyu;® the fears of the soldiers of Yoodhisht’hird. 
at the prospect of war; the combat, which continues for 
many days and nights successively ; XJrjoontf s being 
wounded ; his despair of success, and his affliction at the 
war ; Krishna’s endeavours by many arguments to revive 
bis courage the havock which Bheeshmu makes among 
Yoodhisht’hirii’s troops ; the wise and fearless Krishnii’s 
descent from his chariot; his driving away Bheeshrafi 

o Maile to success in the vvai, in imitation of the bull liberated at 
time of making the offciiugs to the manes. 

p It is Iiigh’y probable, that tlie argum^its here alluded to are the same 
a' rliosc detailed in the Bhhguvut-Cetita. 
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With a cane; his reproof of Urjoonu for cowardice; 
Bheeshmii’s being wounded by Urjoonu, who thrown him 
down from his chariot. 


The seventh chapter: Dronacharyii’s^ appointment as 
commander in chief of Dooryodhtinu’s army ; Urjoonii^s 
being driven from the field of battle by a number of 
mighty warriors; Urjoonu’s destruction of king Bhugu- 
dtittu, and of his elephant;'" destruction, by Juyhdrut’hh 
and other mighty warriors, of Ubhimiinyoo, a son of 
urjoonu’s, about twelve years old ; the destruction of 
Jfiyiidrtit’hu and 6f seven iikshouhince'^ of the enemy, 
by Urjoonti, filled wijth wrath; the search for Urjoonu 
by Bheemti and others in the enemy’s army ; Urjoonii’s 
destruction of all the mighty men of valour in Dooryo- 
dhfinii’s army ; the destrdetion of Ulumbooshii, Shroo* 
tayoo, Jurasundhii, Soraiiduttu, Viratu, Droupiidii, &c. 
al? mighty warriors under Urjoonti; Dronachary’ti 
killed, and also Ghutotkiichu, the son of Bheemu; the 
weapon called Jfaray iinastru thrown by Ushwutt’hama 
upon Urjoonu. 

The eighth chapter : Shulyti’s appointment by Kiirnu 
to be his charioteer ; death of Tripoorii, a giant : quar- 
rels betwixt Kurnti and Shulyii ; Kurnh nearly destroys 
Yoodhisht’hirii : the wrath of Yoodhisht’hird and Urjoo- 
nu against Kurnti ; Bheemti destroys Dooshasuuu and 
drinks his blood ; Urjoonu destroys Kurnti. 

The ninth chapter ; Shtilyu’s appointment to the oflSce 
of commander in chief ; account of KoomarCi ; also of 

\ariou 3 ceremonies ; of fighting with chariots: destruc-** 

• 

9 This man had been the teacher of all the chief waniors in Knh the • 
cwrUcudjiig aiinieb. *■ Thih elephant could stride eight miles at micu 

» About 1,530,900 soldicis. 
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tion of Dooryodhtlnli’s army; the death of Sbiilyii by 
YoodhishPhird ; also of Shukonee, a warriorj by Sdhil^. 
Devil; Dooryodlmnu’s flight, with the remnant of his 
army, from l5rjoonu, and their hiding themselves in a 
pool of water covered with weeds ; march of the Pan- 
duvus to the place where Dooryodhdntl was secreted, 
where they insult and enrage him, till he rises from the 
water, and renews the battle; Blieeniu and Dooryo- 
dhdnii^s engagement in single combat with cluiis fguda) ; 
Dooryodhunu’s soliloquy, in which he realizes the spot 
where he is fighting as one of the holy places Buldra- 
mu’s repeating to him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims 
by these holy places, and especially by the Sdrdswdtee ; 
a great combat in which Bheetnd breaks the thigh of 
Dooryodhdnd with tKe gdda.'* 

e 

The tenth chapter: the return of the victorious Panddvds 

V 

to their homes, Kritdvdrma, Kripacharyd, and Ushwiit- 
t’hama^s visit to Dooryodhdnd, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, &c . ; l5sh?vutt’hama’s pro- 
mise to Dooryodhdnil, that he will not change his apparel 
till he has destroyed Dhribhtddyoomnd, Drodpudee’s 
brother, and all the Panddvds and their army, according 
to which he departs into the forest, and, sitting under a 
tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an owl, 
which brings to his mind the death of his father Drona- 
charyd; bis approach to the Pancldvus while asleep in 
their tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the 

f This is' one of those thousand coiitiivances common among the Hindoos 
to escape future puinSlmieut, Yet many who call themselves chiistians are 
equally supeistitiofis : How many chiistians of the Aimeuian and other 
4 ;:omniunions have taken up their lesideuce at Jerusalem, thinking that they 
shall be more likely to obtain heaven if thej^ die in the holy city. 

“ In this Bhceuiu is said to have revenged himself upon Dooryodhttnii for 
taking his wife Droupttdee on his knee , — See page 433. 
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form of Shivfi ; his prayers and flatteries to the god^Shi- 
vij, who banishes his fears; the entry of the three per- 
sons above-mentioned into the tents, where they kill 
Dhrishtudyooinnii and all the sons of Droopudu, while 
the rest of the Pandfivus, through the favour of KrishnQ, 
happening to be in another place, escape ; the news of 
these deaths brought by Yoodhisht’hirii’s charioteer; 
Droopudu's grief for his children ; he refuses food ; Bhee- 
mu’s departure to slay tlshwutt’hama with aguda; the 
discharge of the ever-destroying instrument called Brum- 
hastnl by the latter ; the interference of Krishna, wdio per- 
ceives that by this instrument the Pandilvus must infallibly 
be destroyed ; ll^rjoonti’s preventing, by another weapon, 
the Brumhastrii from 'doing any mischief; Urjconu’s 
making a wound in the head of'Ushwutfhama, from 
whom he takes a jewel, add comforts Droupudee by pre- 
senting it ta her. 

The eleventh chapter : thePandiivus’ visit to blind Dhri- 
thrashtrujwho rcjquests totake Bheemilin his arms andem- 
brace him ; the putting in his<^rms an iron image of Bhec- 
niu Dhriturashtrii’s perception of hi . fault in wishing to 
destroy BheemQ, and, overcome with grief, his renuncia- 
tion ot the world ; Vidooru’s advice and encouragement to 
him to indulge hope ; the procession of Dhriturashtru 
and his family to the field of battle, where they weep over 
the slain ; the mournful lamentation of Dhriturashtru’s 


* DlirUiirashtru was incensed at Bheemu for killing his sou, and sought 
this method of revenge. Under pieteuce of honouring Bheema by em- 
bracing him in his aims, (the/r(7^<»r7ia/ hug) he lutendeif to squeeze him to 
death. Kiishuu, aware of the old man's design, peisuaded them to put ai* 
iron image of Blieeinh in his aijns, which he squoze to powder. This cus- 
tom of infolding in the arms is still piactiscd by the Hindoos on ineiimg 
a fiieiid who lias been absent. 
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wife Gandharec over her son Dooryodhiluu ; Dhriturasli- 
tru’s anger and sorrow ; the wives and other relations of 
the slain, led by V'cdu-V’yasu to the field of battle, where 
he points out the relatives of each ; description of the 
females who lost their relations in the war ; Krishnit’s 
consolator) councils to Gandharee ; the funeral ceremo- 
nies for Dhrjtiirashtru’s soldiers ; the praises of her son 
poured out by Koiitcc, the mother of Kiiriiu ; V^edil* 
Vyasu’s dl^courfte on the duties of kings, on complete 
emancipation, and on duties to the dead. 

The twelfth chapter: Yoodhisht’hirii’s execration of 
the world, and resolution, on con^e^m plating the havock 
of war, and the destruction of his relations, to become a 
hermit; V^edu-Vyasu’s discourse, recalling to his recol- 
lection the duties of the kshutriyils as born io the work 
of kings, in which discourse, assisted bv Krishnu and the 
rishees, b> many modes of reasoning, he shews Yoodhish- 
t'hirii the necessity of pursuing the work of governing, 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

The thirteenth chapter: the exhortation of Bheeshmu, 
the son of Gunga, to Yoodhisht’hiru, to continue in the 
kingdom, and not to become a hermit ; the consent of 
Yoodhisht’hiru ; of presenting gifts ; the benefits oi libe- 
rality ; the proper persons to whom gifts should be pre- 
sented; the duties of the four casts; the future state of 
the person who has walked according to tiuili ; the praise 
of cows and bramhttns ; account of the prevailing reli- 
gious ceremonies in different parts of Hindoost’hanu ; 
^heeshmu’s ascent to heaven.'" 

y Bheeshmu died childless, and uf consequence, according to the sliastrti. 
oucht to ha\e gone to a very dilferent place, but being a great devotee, be 
•i^ceuded to hej^en, and to make up the deficiency of bis having no sou to 
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The fourteenth chapter; the histories of kings Sthn-. 
vtirttii and Murootu ; an account of the method of 'ma- 
naging kings’ treasuries; the birth of king Pureekshitfi ; 
preservation of Pur^ckshitii’s -life by Krishnfi ; war be- 
tween Urjoonti and a number of kings’ sons respecting 
the horse which Yocdhisht’hiru had liberated with the in- 
tention of making a sacrifice ; account of the war between 
Vilbhroovahunu, the son of Chitrangilda, ti female ser- 
pent, and Urjoonfi, in which the latter narrowly escaped 
with his life; account of the sacrifice at which Yarn 
appeared in the form of an ichneumon. 

The fifteenth chapter: DhritCtrashtru’s retiring from 
his home, and going into the forest with his mpther as a 
hermit; Yidooru’s journey to comfort DhritBrai^ilitru un- 
der the loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhisht bi- 
ru ; the errand of Koontee, the mother of Yoodhisht’hirQ, 
to comfort DhritQrashtnl ; appearance of some of the fe* 

lations of Dhriturashtrtt, who had been killed in war, as* 

• • 

suring him, that they inhabited such and such heavens ; 
that they were perfectly happy, and felt the utmost con- 
tempt of this world ; the comfort derived by Dhrithrash- 
tru on hearing these things ; Dhriturashtru’s ascension to 
heaven, through the favour of the rishees, accompanied 
by hiS mother ; Vidooru’s renunciation of the world? and 
journey to heaven; interview between Yoodhisht’hinl 
and Nariidu ; Nariidfi’s prediction to Yoodhisbt’hiriij^ 
that the race of Krishnti would soon be destroyed. 

The sixteenth chapter ; destruction of the whole race 
of Krishna, by a cuise of a bramhdn ; Urjoon it’s journey 
to Dwarhka to see Krishnu, whom he finds overwhelmeTl 

present the daily dunk-offeiiiigs in his favour aftci death, all other Hindoos • 
are commanded to do this once a y<ai, in the name of BhPeshmti. 
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distress about his family; the funeral ceremonies 
performed by Krishnii for his father; iJrjoonu’s gatheridg 
the remnant of Krishnu’s family into the palace in Dvva- 
riika, where the women die ; Urjoonii’s reflections upon 
all these disasters; upon the decay of his own body; 
his sorrow, his contempt of the world, and becoming a 
dfindee. 

The seventeenth chapter : the kingdom renounced by 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Urjoonii, NGkoolu, Siihtl-Devti, Bheemii, 
and Droupudee, who go the great way ; their interview 
with Brumhii-pootru [the god of the river of that name], 
in the form of a bramhiin, to whom Yoodhisht’hirfl, &c. 
does great honour, giving him all their weapons ; the fall 
of BheemQ, Urjoonii, Siihii-devu, Ntikoolfi, and Droupu- 
dee on the road;^ the leaving^of them by Yoodhisht’hiru, 
who goes for w ard . 

The eighteenth chapter : the story of a dog which be- 
gins to follow Yoodhisht’hirfi to heaven; the descent of 
the chariot of Indrii to mefst the holy king ; Yoodhisli- 
t’hirti’s demand that the dog, who had put himself under 
his protection, should go with him to heaven, or that he 
himself would not go ; the remonstrance of Indru ; Yoo- 
dhisht’hirdi's determination not to go without the dog; 
Indru’s resistance ; renunciation by Yumii of the form of 
the dog, and his praise of Yoodhisht’hiru ; ascent of the 
latter; the discovery of different hells made to him by the 
messengers of Yumu, where he sees many of his relations 
who had been killed in the war ; their addresses to Yoo- 
dhisht’hirii, who is deeply affected by their sufferings f 

* On account of the excessive cold on mount Hiraaluyti. 

* The reason why the “ holy*’ Yoodhisht’huti was thus terrified with the 
iight of hell before he enjoyed heaven, is thus told by the Hindoos: Dto- 
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his departure from those parts ; his bathing ia Miiilia- 
kineOj the name assumed by Gunga in heaven^ where he 
renounces the human shape, and enters upon the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of all his religious actions. 

SECT. XhYUl.-Orz Geography. 

The Hindoos have not been 'wholly inattentive to this 
subject ; but as nothing but actual observation could 
make them acquainted with the surface, contents, and 
dimensions of the globe, and a& their laws and institu- 
tions very much discourage the disposition to travel, as 
well as the translation and perusal of the enquiries of 
other nations, they have' consequently, in this depart- 
ment of knowledge, completely faileTi. The g^graphy 
of the pooranQs is utterly contemptible ; and the 'descrip 

nacharyii was so foimidable a wanior, that the Pandhvhs had no hopes of 
gainiiTg the victory unless they could cut him off; but he thiew his arrows 
so quick, that none of the warriors could come near him, Krishnh at 
length thought upon a contrivance worthy his immaculate character. Dr(f- 
nachaiyu had a son nam^d Ushwtltt’hama, to whom he was much .attached ; 
and Krishnu reflected, that if he could tlirovv Dronacharyti off his guai*d, by 
filling his mind with SOI row, the enemy would be overthrown. He the^ 
caused it to he noised thiough the aimy, that Ushwtitt’hama, Dronacharyu’s 
son was hilled. The father refused to believe it; yet he declared that if 
Yoodhisht’hi>,u should say it was true, he would believe it. Krishnu pressed 
Yoodhisht’hiiu to utter this falsehood, as it would ensure success to their 
affairs; and, m case of extiemity, the shastiii had declared it lawful to 
employ falsehood. Yoodhisht’hiiu positnely lefused, but was at length 
persuaded by the entieaties of Krishnu, Urjoonu, &c., who told him the* 
assertion would not be a lie, foi that an elephant of Dooi-yodhunfi's, named 
Ushwtixt’hama, had actually been killed in battle. Dionacharyti was so 
oveicome when he had been thus brought to belie\e the news, that Uijoonu 
soon dispatched him; which completely changed the face of affans. On 
account of this falsehood, Yoodhisht’hiifi, in going to heaven, was shocked 
by a sight of the torments of heU. Where did Kiishuii the father of this 
^ie, go? 

2 G 
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tioivof diflFerent countries found in the astronomical 
works, though more correct, yet is too confined to be of 
the Ifjast use, either for instruction, or for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. The Hindoos sometimes amuse 
themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to 
the pooranus as well as the astronomical works ; but 
neither these maps, nor the descriptions contained in the 
shastrtis, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures or 
a course of reading on Geography, Astronomy, or His- 
tory, constitute any part of the public education. 

The reader will find in the fifth page of our third volume 
a description of the earth according to the pooraniis; the 
author begs leave now to add another description, trans- 
lated from the Shuptfc-Siimbhedti. 

Ungh extends from Voidya-Nat’hti to the extremity 
of Booviineshu; — Biingti from the sea to the Brtimhu- 
pootrii; — Kfihngu from the east of JQggilnnat’hii to the 
•nprth bank of the river Krishnu; many vamacharees re- 
side in these parts; — Kerulh from Soobrumhiinyil to the 
temple of Jtinardduntl, in •which country the benefits of 
religious ceremonies are soon realized, as it contains the 
"holy places Rameshwuru, Vunkuteshii, and Hilngshu- 
keriilti-vadhuku ; — Surveshu (in K6rulu), fron\ Untintii- 
senu to Biillu; — Kaslimere extends 400 miles, from 
Sbariida-muhu, to the extremity of Koonku and D^rhU; 
— Kamu-roopii comprizes, on mount Guneshti, Kolesh- 
wiirfi, Shwetil-giree, Tripoora, and Neelu-purvutti ; — 
Mhharashtrii or Kurnatu, including Oojjuyinee and the 
holy place Marjarii, extends from Tripfinchiikii to Kola* 
poorti. Andhrti includes all the country from the south 
west of Jugtlnnat’hti to Brumura. Sourashtrii extends 
from Hingoola to JambukQ by the sea-side on the west of 
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Konktinii ; after this is Goorjjiiru. Between Shree-shi^ilu 
and Choleshii is Troilingtij in which country learning and 
abstraction of mind are pursued by many. The country ex- 
tending fronqi Soorambikato mount Muluyu is called Mulii- 
yana, in which dwell many who practise many superstitions 
by incantations. Kiirnatii extends from Vamu-Nat’hti to 
Shree-Rtinff atiivineshwiiree. the inhabitants of which coun- 
try live in plenty. Uviiatee extends from the river Tam- 
riipiirnee to the top of mount Shoiladree, and contains a 
famous image of Kalee. The country lying between Mfi- 
ha-Bhiidrtl-Kalee in the east, and Ramii-Doorga in the 
west, is called Vidurbii. Mttroo^ reaches from Gooj jtirii 
eastward to the south of Dwaruka.*" From Konkiintt 
southwards to the westefn bank of the river Tapee, the 
country is called Abheeru. Maiuyu, extending from 
tiviintee eastward to the north of Godavuree, is a fine 
country, very productive in corn. Between Dravirii and 
Trc^lingti is a country called Cholti, the people of which 
are famous for having long ears. To the west of Kooroo- 
Ksh^tru and to the north of Cholii, from Indrfi-Priist’hti, . 
extending 480 nfiles, is Punchalu, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Punchalu to 
the south-east of the country of the Mlechchus, is Kam- 
bojfi, famous for fine horses and excellent horsemen. 
Virattl is bounded on the north by Voidurbhii, on the 
south by Indru-Priist’hu, and on the east by Miiroo. 
Pandyii is bounded on the south by Kamboju, and on the 
west by Indru-Prfist’hu. From the river Giindukee to^ 
Chilmpartinyfi is the country Vid^hii-Bhoomee. From 
Kambojti to the east of Muha-Mlechchii is Valheekii, 
mous for its horses.^ Kiratu, a mountainous country, ex- 

^ The 4esert. * At Dwariika was Krishnu’s palace, which is ^ 

aaid to have been since washed away by the sea, ** Perhapi the 

country now called Balk. 
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tends, on tbe northern bonndary of 'Kambojii and Val- 
heekfi, to Ramil-Kshetru. Viiktignanti extends from 
the river Kiiriltoya to Hingoola, the inhabitants of 
which country are' called^ Mtlha-Ml^chchii, or great 
barbarians. Khoorasanti extends from Hingoo-Peet’hU 
to Miiksheshii ; the inhabitants are all Mlechchiis. 
Bhotd extends from KashmeerG to the we6t of KamG- 
roopG, and to the south of Manus^shG. On the south- 
east of ManGseshu is CheenG (China). AmGrogG, or 
MGha-Cheenu (Great China) extends from KoilaneerG 
to the source of the Suruyoo. NepalG extends froin 
GGn^shwGrG to Yoginee. ShilGhGttG (Sjlhet), a moun- 
tainous country, extends from GGneshwGrG to the sea. 
What is called GourG® extendg from BGngG to Bhoo** 
vGneshG : here learning is much cultivated. -Muha*? 
KoshGlG is bounded on the e^st by GokGrneshG, on the 
north by ArjavGrttG, and on the west by ToilGbhooktG : 
this formed the territory of the kings of the race of the 
sun. MugudhG extends from VyaseshwGrG to PrGkri- 
4yantGkG : the southern part of M ugudhu, that is, from 
mount VurGnG to mount GidhrOkootG, is called KeetGkG, 
and the northrn part, Magtifihu': Keetuku contains many 
ramacharees, and some atheists. KeetukG was the capital 
of the MagGdhG kings. On the north of J GgunnathG is 
OotkGlu^. Shree-KoontulG extends from KaraG-Giree 
to DwarGka. MGroo is situated on the south of Shree- 
KoontGlG ; and on its north is RinG, the inhabitants of 
which are very robust. KonkGnG extends from TyGdG 
to the sea, having in its centre Kotce. Between the 
BrurahG-pootrG and KamG-roopG, lies KoikGyu. To the 
south of MagiidhG, and to the west of mount VindhG, is 
ShoorGsenQ. Kooroo lies on the borders of Hustina- 
pooru,^ to the soutli of Kooroo-ksJhetru, and to the east of 
« A part of Bengul. ^ Orissa. 


c Delhi. 
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*> 

Puiiclialu. Singhillu, a fine country, lies on the east of 
Muroo, and on the south of Kamu-Giree. PoolindG lies 
to the east of Shiltthuttu (Sylhet), and to the north of 
Kamu-roopii. Kutt’hh lies to the east of Gunesshwdird^ 
and to the north of the se/i. MUtsyti lies to the north of 
Poolindu and to the west of Kutt'hti. Mudru is situated 
bcltween Viratii and Pandyii. Souvceru, the worst of 
countries, lies on the east of Shdoruseiiii, and < n the west 
of Kuntuku. Liilamii is situated on the west of Uvuntee, 
and on the south of Voidiirbhu. V urv\ ur ti extends from 
Maya-poord to the north of mount Suptushnngu. Soiii- 
dhuvu, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of 
Ldnka to Mukka. 'Jhws are described fifty-six coun- 
tries ; but in the midst of these, innumerable other coun- 
tries are found. 

The author has also the pleasure of adding, from he 
peifof a young and esteemed friend, the translation of 
an extract from the Siddhantu-Shiromruiee, by BhaskurUj^ 
containing a Geographical Description of the Earth : 

Ltinka is situated in the middle of the world. To the 
east of it lies Yumnkotee ; to the west Romtlku. Its an- 
tipodal region is Siddhee-pooru. On the south of Ltinka 
lies Vurd-VanXilu, and on the north, mount Soomeroo. 
Those who are skilled in geography, have determined 
the situation of these places, which are respectively dis- 
tant from each other one-fourth of the circumference of 
the irlobe. On Soomeroo reside the gods, and the divine 
sages who have attained perfection. The wicked and the 
doityus are placed in Vurfi-Vanulu. 

On 'wlvatever spot a nran may happen to be, he coii- 
aders lumSelf as standing on the highest point of the 
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gloBe. Those who are in the four quarters appear to 
stand horizontally; those who are mutually antipodal, 
are sSen like the shadow of a man in the water, with 
their heads turned from each other. Those who appear 
in a horizontal position, as well as our antipodes, are 
equally as secure as ourselves. 

To the north of the salt-sea lies the island of Jiimboo, 
yvhich occupies one entire hemisphere. This fact has 
been established by learned geographers. In the southern 
hemisphere are six islands and seven seas namely, tho 
salt sea, the sea of milk,‘ the sea of curds, the sea of 
clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the sea of 
spirituous liquors, and finally th© sea of pure water, be- 
yond which lies Viirii-^aniilii. In the centre of the globe 
is Patalu, where the darkness^ is dispelled by the splen- 
dour which issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. 
There the hsoortis and the hydras re.main ; there the 
daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beauty, sport with 
eaich other, and there reside the immortals, enjoying the 
splendour of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 

The second island^ is called Shaku, the third Shalmiilu, 
the fourth Koushfi, the fifth Krounchii, the sixth Gomedii- 
kii, the seventh Pooshkttni. Each sea runs betwee*n two of 
these islands, and each island is situated between two seas. 
To thenorth of Lunka lies mount Himaluyfi; north of Hi- 

^ The seas encircle the globe like a belt, 

* From which was obtained the water of immortality, and from which 
arose Luklismee aiid the moon. On its banks reside Biumha aud the other 
d^vutas ; and ou its surface reposes Vishnoo. 

^ Juurboo-dweepii, though occupying hatf the globe, is reckoned only 
the first island. 
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maluyii, Hemuketoo ; and to the north of H6m^ketoo, Ni* 
shiidu, which extends to the sea. Northward of Siddliyee- 
poorujin succession, are the mountains Shringu-vanu, Shoo- 
klh, and Neelu. The country between Siddhee-pooru and 
Soomeroo is called Drounideshu. That which eietends 
northward from Lanka to Himalaya, is called BharUta- 
vBrshu; that between Himalaya and Himak6too, KinnU- 
rh-varsha, and that between Himbk^too and Nishuda, Ha- 
ree-vurshu. North of Siddhee-poord, as far as Shringuvan, 
the country is called Kooroo-varshu ; and, proceeding 
still \north wards, the country between Shringavan and 
mount Shooklu, is called Hiranmuya-varsha. Between 
Shookla and Neela, lies Ramyaku-vursha. North of 
Yamakotee is Malyavan, and north of Romdka, Gundha* 
maddna. This ridge of mountains reaches to Neeld and 
Nishada. The country between Malyavan and Gandha- 
maddna is called llavritu-varshd; that between Malydvan 
and Ihe salt sea, Bhadrashwa-vdrsha, and that between 
Gandhdmadana and the sea, K^too-maiaku-varshd. 
tho mountains Nisiiddd, NeSd, Soogdndhd, Malyd, Ke- 
tdla, and Ilavrita, the immortals partake of extatic plea- 
sures. 


Soomeroo is situated in the middle [of the island Jam- 
boo]. It is enriched with mines of gold and with precious 
stones^ and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 
poorands maintain, on the contrary, that Soomeroo is in 
the midst of the earth, and that the inhabitants of the 
world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus. 
Around Soomeroo, towards the four quarters, are four 
other mountains, viz. Mdndura, Soogundhu, Vipoold, 
and Sooparshwd, on which are four trees which serve to 
distinguish them, the kudambu, the jdmboo, the vdtu, 
and the pippdld. From the juice which flows from the 
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jiiinbooj arises the rirer of that name tlie ground oyer 
which it passes is transformed into gold ; and to partake 
of its delightful waters, the gods and the immortals for-^ 
sake even the water of immortality. On these mountains 
are four forests, naiOely the excellent Chitrttrfit’hii 
Xwhere the tipsttriis reside), Nundiinti, Dhritee, (inha- 
bited by the d^viitas), and VoibhrajQ; on which are 
likewise four lakes, Uroonti, Maniisu, Miiharhiidii, and 
Shetu-julii, where, during the scorching heat of the sum- 
mer, the gods resort ; and, dallying with the goddesses, 
refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. On 
the summit of Soomeroo are three peaks formed of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, where the three gods, BrQm- 
ha, Vishnoo, and Muha-Devu 'reside. At the foot of 
these peaks reside the regents of the eight quarters, In- 
dru, Vanhee, Yumii, Raksh^sfi, Vtiroonii, Vaoo, Koo- 
verfi, and Eeshit. 

Vishnoo-Padce, or Giinga, proceeding from the foot of 
vishnoo, fell on Soomeroo ; from thence, on mount Yish- 
khdmbhti, and from thenc^ on the head of Miiha-DdvK 
Falling from the head of this god, in her descent, she be- 
came divided into four streams, and flowed through Bhu- 
drashwu-vurshu, under the name of Seeta : through Bha* 
ruta-vurshti, as UlukU-Ntinda ; through Ketoo-Viirshii, 
as Vunkshoo, and through Kooroo-vijrshd, under the name 
of Bhijdra. If any one, though overwhelmed with ^in, 
hear the name of Giinga, or desire, behold, or touch this 
goddess, or bathe iu her stream, taste of her waters, pro- 
nounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, 
he instantly becomes holy ; and he who is proceeding to- 
ivards Giinga, by that act enables lus ancestors to over- 

* A coninient by Ltiks]jtM«e-Da&ti adds, tliat the liver Jtimboo, aftei en- 
circHug Soomeroo, enters the eaitli at the foot of the tree from which it 
issues. 
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come the messengers of YiSmii, and to ascend to the hea- 
ven of the gods.“^ 

Bharutu-viirshu has nine divisions, Oindrii, Kiiseroo, 
Tamriiptirnu, Gubhustee, Kooraarika, Nagurrchu^Shimyti, 
Varoonii, and Gandhurvii. Of these divisions Koomari- 
ka is occupied by those who regard the distinctions of 
cast; the other eight divisions are peopled with the igno- 
ble who disregard cast. Bhariitu-vurshu likewise contains 
seven mountains, Muhendrii, Shooktee, Muluyii, Rifehti- 
kd, Panee-patru, Silhyii, and Vindyu. 

To the south of the equator is Bhoorliiku ; to the 
north of which is Bhoovu-lokil, and farther north Swdr- 
loku, or Soomeroo, a rebidence on^which is bestowed as 
the reward of religious merit. In the air is M iihiirlokii ; 
above which is Jund-loku, where a seat is obtained only 
through the most exalte^ religious merit. Above these is 
Tiipd-lokii, and still higgler Sdtyd-lokti. 

• • 

When the sun^irst appears to the inhabitants of Ldnka, 
it is mid-day at Yumu-koteei 5 at Siddhee-poord, it is the 
hour of sun-set, and at Romuku, midnight. The quarter 
in which the sun rises, is the east ; and the quarter in 
which he^sets, the west. It has likewise been clearly as- 
certained, that Soomdroo is situated exactly at the north 
pole. The precise determination of the four quarters, 
can no where be obtained so advantageously as at Lunka. 
The calculations made from any other spot, by uncertain 
observation, are by no means so accurate. To those who 

“ The sliastrus say, that the moment any one commfnces a journey to- 
wards GQiDga, his ancestors who are confined by Vumu invisibly accompanjf, 
him, and enjoy the offerings wfijch he dady presents to them while standing 
in the water? 
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are^ituated at the equator, the two polar stars appear at- 
tached to the earth ; while all the other heavenly bodies 
appear to move over their heads in a circle like a julii 
jfintrQ." To one advancing northwards or southwards 
from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the po- 
lar stars, appear to ascend in the firmament. When any 
one proceeds to a distance from the equator, he passes in- 
to a certain degree of latitude ; this degree is ascertained 
by multiplying the number of yojiinus” which he has 
moved from the equator by 365, the number of the de- 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 4967, the 
sum of yojunus on the circumference of the earth. By 
ascertaining likewise in what degree any one may be si- 
tuated, he may calculate his distance from the equator by 
the opposite process. To the gods on mount Soomeroo, 
and to the tlsoorus on Jumboo, the two polar stars appear 
as though placed above their heads. The heavenly bodies 
appear to the fisoortts in the south to move on their left, 
and to the gods in the north, to move on their right. 

When the sun in its annual course «continues for six 
months in the northern h^nisphere, the gods on mount 
Soomeroo enjoy its rays, of which they are deprived when 
it passes into the southern hemisphere ; hence the doc- 
tine that one year of mortals is equiv alent to a night and 
a day of the gods. The pooranfis, to remove obstacles to 
the perftrniance of religious duties, have altered the 
commencement both of the night and the day of the gods, 
by about three months.^ 

* A ciiciilar machiue for raising %vater. 

® Etidi yojuiiu iy" equal to five miles. 

^ p The shastiiis piohibit the investiture of a bramhun with the poita, the 
perforation of the ears, the dedication of ppnds, temples, images, groves, 
wells, &c. as well as the performance of various other religious acts, during 
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The pitrees reside above the moon, and enjoy rts de-. 
lightful rays ascending from beneath. The new moon, 
when the sun is above their heads, constitutes thei^ tnid- 
day. The full moon is their midnight, and the first and 
third quarters of the moon, their morning and evening 
twilight.*! Briimha, through his amazing distance from 
the earth, continually beholds the sjun till the grand dis* 
solution of all things. He reposes during one thousand 
yoogiis, and continues awake during the other thousand ; 
hence 2000 yoogiis are equal to a day and a night of 
Briimha. 

The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojiiniis, and its 
diameter 1581 yojiintfe, 24 iingshtis.'^ The superficial con^ 
tent of the globe is therefore 7,853^034 yojiiniis, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojiiniis on its circumfe- 
rence by the number which compose its diameter For a 
pt;oof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content 
of a ball in this manner; then coverinij it with a cloth, 
let him measure the cloth, and he will find both products 
to agree precisely. The superficial content which Lfiilii 
has calculated, is false and fiicorrect, and contrary to ex- 
perience. My calculations differ from his; let the most 
learned piindits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide be- 
• 

the night of the gods. According to the astronomical writers, the night of 
the gods commences on the vernal equinox, and continues to the autumnal 
equinox. But the pooranus ignorantly place the commencement of this sea- 
son on the 30tb Asharhti (ISfch July), and continue it to the 1st Macihii (IJZth 
January). This error Bhasktidi endeavours delicately to conceal. The 
poorantis abound with the most flagrant astronomical and geographical 
errors. To cover these error s, while they published their owu moi e correct 
calculations, the Hindoo astronomeis ascribe the gooianiis to another 
yoogii. 

^ HQupt a lunar month is equivalent to a night and a day ofihe pitrees, 

^ Sixty iiugshus make one yojiinu* 
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tweejp us. For if you divide a round bail into two parts, 
you^ will find that a piece of cloth of equal dimensions 
with the flat surface of the section will be insufficient to 
cover its whole surface. In order therefore to reconcile 
the product obtained by measuring a cloth which covers 
the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, I 
find it necessary to multiply the diameter by the circum- 
ference.® 

As men are continually passing from this terrestrial 
scene, their dissolution is called the daily prtilfiy ti, or des- 
truction. At the termination of a day of Briimha, the 
BranahyiipnlluNU takes place, at which period every thing 
in the world possessed of animation absorbed in BrUmhii. 
But when Brtimha is himself annihilated, and when the 
whole creation is absorbed in the eternal Briimha, from 
whom it proceeded, the thirS, called the prakritika- 
praiaya, ensues. At the new creation, when all thin^ 
proceed again from Bramhu, to every one is assigned his 
station in the new creation according to the actions of 
melit and demerit which were attached t« him before the 
dissolution of all things. Th^grand and final destruction, 
or atyantika-praluyu, is confined to the yogee, who after 
having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes 
acts both of merit and demerit, obtains liberation ficom this 
world, and is absorbed in Bramhu. 

In the universe are included, the earth, the mountains, 
the gods, the danavas, men, the irrational creation, the 
planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, in 
their respective stations.. 

^ Lulia appears to have maintained, that by multiplying the diameter into 
itself the sum of the superficial content would be obtained^ 
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Those who are skilled in astronomical calculation 
have fixed the circumference of the celestial sphere at 
1587152065920,000,000 yojunus. Some maintain5 ^that 
this is again encircled by another sphere, called the Brfim- 
handu-kiitahii, the measure of which there is no necessity 
for giving. The pouranikds, in opposition to this system, 
only acknowledge that portion of the creation to exist 
which is visible to the eye. Whatever may be their opi- 
nion, we abide by the decision of those ptindits, who are 
as intimately acquainted with the universe, as they would 
be with an amulukee fruit, which one may place in his 
hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as 
above, the circumference of the celestial sphere, and they 
maintain that it extends far as the rays of the sun ex- 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere would have 
been esteemed accurate in a^ny preceding yoogu, we can- 
not say ; it certainly is a correct calculation of the extent 
of the sphere in this yoogu, and to it we adhere. 

SECT. XLIX.— ofA'5 on the Military Art 

The Hindoo sages did not permit even the military art 
to remain unexamined, and althougTi their writings on 
this subject, if stiii extant, might contain little or nothing 
which could instruct the moderns, yet, as throwing some 
light upon the method of making war amongst so ancient 
a people, they would be very interesting. 

The works on the art of war are called Dhiinoor-vedu, 
from dhiinoosh, a bow, and vedu, science. N one of these 
works, however, are at present to be foun^ among the 
learned men at Bengal, but allusions to the method of^ 
making war are scattered up and down in the different 
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podranQs’, from which the author has selected the follow* 
iog^facta: * 

From various parts of the Hindoo historj it is very 
certain that the Hindoo kings led their own armies to the 
ctwnbat ; and that they were prepared for this important 
eidployment by a military education ; nor is it less cer- 
tain^ that many of these monarchs were distinguished for 
the highest valour and military skill. 

In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried in 
front; then followed in succession the footnofien, those 
armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men armed 
with clubs and bludgeons, tb^ horse, the warriors on 
elephants, those in*chariots, on camels, on oxen, then 
again a body of infantry, thp musicians, the water-car- 
riers, and lastly, the stores .on carriages. 

m 

*Ibe troops were thus arranged : a circle of foot-men 
’ ^rrrounded one division containing all the different 
kinds of warriors, in which were interspersed chariots, 
with charioteers famous fifr their prowess. Another di- 
vision of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
Ghroortl ; another into that of a half moon ; others into 
the formi of the lion or the tyger ; another into a line of 
single warriors ; another into the form of a carriage, of* 
the lily, the mukttrii, a giant, a gundhurvti, a bull, &c. 
.He who died in front of the battle, was promised heaven. 
On commencing the contest, each side interchanged cer- 
tain expressions of abuse. 

During an engagement, many different modes of war- 
fare were pursued, such as, single combat ; chariots-en' 
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gaging with chariots ; horsemen with hcirsemen ; footmen 
with footmen, &c. ; fighting without ord^ 5 with various 
Weapons, in ambuscade; under in vis^ife forms ;■> under 
other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly 
as to fill the air with them, and to cause one arrow to 
drive forward another. After the men belonging to the 
opposing circles had been destroyed or dispersed, the cen- 
tral charioteers engaged, when the archers first sought to 
pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow- 
strings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 

For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants 
are saicT to have been employed ; for that of each elephant 
one hundred horsemen ;»of each horseman, ten bow-men ; 
of each bow-man, ten soldiers witb sword and shield ; of 
each foot-soldier, three others, one on each side and one 
behind. 

It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a warrior 
overcome by another; or one who had turned his back, 
or who was running away ; or one fearful ; or he who had 
asked for quarter ; or he who had declined further fight- 
ing ; or one unarmed ; or a single charioteer who had 
alone survived in the engagement; or one deranged; or 
females,'* children, or old men. 

The Hindoo war-chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, 
or wood, and ornamented with various devices, had one,^ 
two, or even a hundred wheels. Some of them contained 
as many as a hundred apartments; they tapered upwards 
in the form of a steeple, on which wer^ placed flags, 
cows’ tails, and bells. On these flags were painted the 
bird Gurooru, or Shivli’s bull, Hunooman, the kovi- 

‘ The chariot of Sooi-ya (the sun) is represented as having but one wheel. 
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darS,” the lion, the mfikaru, a fish, a serpent, an alms’- 
dish, seven palm trees, lightning, or a tyger. 

The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the 
loins, a pair of short breeches, a piece of leather round 
the loins, from which were suspended a number of small 
bells. Their coals of mail, made of wire or leather, are 
said to have been impenetrable. 

Some combatants were famous for discharging arrows 
very rapidly, or to a vast distance, or with a force suffi- 
cient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess a 
strong and never-failing grasp ; or to be able to use the 
bow either with the right or with tte left hand. Honours 
were conferred on tlmse who never turned their back in 
an engagement, who manifested a contempt of death, 
who despised fatigue as well as the most formidable ene- 
mies, who had been found invincible in every combat, 
or had displayed a courage which increased like the glory 

the sun advancing to meridian splen^pur. 

e 

He who engaged in single combat was called Urdhu- 
riltee ; he who combated with hundreds of chariots was 
called a Rutee, with thousands, an Utee-rutee, with ten 
thousands, a Muha-rutee ; while the charioteer who over- 
came footmen, wrestlers, spear-men, bludgeon-men, &c. 
was called Rut’hu-yootupu-yootupii. 

The following were considered as evil omens on going 
to war : a storm at the commencement of the march ; 
an earthquake ; the implements of war dropping from 
the hands of tlie soldiers ; vultures passing over the army, 

« BauMnia, several species. This was the flag used by the Hiudoo kings 
of the raceof the suu. 
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and making a screaming noise; the rays around the sun 
becoming red ; the moon’s appearing as small as a star 
before an engagement; a crane, a hawk, or a vulture 
seen walking near the army, the howling of shakals; the 
descent of a vulture on the flag of a chariot; the falling 
of a thunderbolt, or fire from heaven ; darkness filling 
the four quarters of the heavens; the passage of a cow*, 
or a deer, or a bramhun, on the left of the army, or of 
a shakal on its right ; the carrying to the right of the 
army a corpse or a pan of water ; the falling of blooc 
from the clouds ; the sight of a female beggar, will 
dishevelled hair, dressed in red, in the front of the army: 
the starting of the flesh on the left side of the commandei 
in chief; the weeping, or turning^ back of the horses, 
when urged forward; dreadful thunder when the sky was 
calm ; the clouds appearing red, &c. 

In these early ages, the bow was the principal instru- 
ment of war ; and hence much is said of it in the histqry; 
of the Hindoo Wars : and, as every thing described by 
the poets must have a divinewigin, therefore — from one 
bamboo the god Brumha made three different bows : from 
the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinakii^ 
which hfj gave to Shivil; from the second part of the 
bamboo, the Kodundu, given to Vishnoo, to whom also 
the Gandeevu was also presented, but Vishnoo gave this 
bow to Purushooramii, and he with it destroyed the 
kshiitryCis in twenty-one different engagements. It after- 
wards came into the possession of Ramu, of Indrfi, and 
of Urjoonti ; the last of whom destroyed ^with it all the 
race of Dooryodhdnii, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deers’ horns were called Sbarngtt ; 
those containing seven joints of the bamboo, ^ttptii-Tarfi, 

S li 
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and those made with ivorj, Gujti Duntii.. The bow was 
three cubits and a half or four cubits in length, and the 
two extremities were of the same thickness : its excellence 
consisted in its strength; in its having many knots; in its 
being impenetrable to the point of an arrow, or to the 
edge of a sword ; in its preserving its strength after being 
used for a long time together. Some bows were painted 
at the back, others had small bells fastened to them ; others 
a chamtiru;’' others were set with jewels, and others had 
small flags appended to them. The bow-strings were 
made of nerve, the bark of trees, silk, gold thread, &c. 
*l'he bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or in 
cloth : Shivii used to place his in the skin of a snake. 

To prevent injury from the bow-string, two thimbles 
made of leather or metal were worn, the one on the first 
and the other on the second finger of the right hand ; and 
to prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a leathern 
sleeve, called godha, was worn on the left arm. 

Arrows, about two cubits dong, were made of reeds, 
iron, &c., painted with different ornaments ; pointed 
with iron, steel, or diamond, and mounted with the fea- 
thers of the crane, the osprey, the vulture, or some 
other bird : the point of some resembled a half moon, 
others had a single point, and others were of various 
shapes. Besides the common bow for arrows, they used 
a cross‘»bow to discharge bullets. The bullets discharged 
from the bow of Bhurutii were each 6400 pounds in 
weight ; so says the Ramayunti. 

quiver was made of skin, deep as three-fourths 
^of the arrow, and was slung on the back by a leathern 

^ * The tail of the cow of Taj tary. 
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girdle. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store of arrows, some of which 
had the faculty of returning again to the quiver after 
they had done their office. 

A youth was first instructed in the method of untying 
the bow, of anointing it, &c. He frequently exercised 
himself by tossing up his bow and catching it again, and 
by pulling the string of the bow first with one hand and 
then with the other. He was taught to be skilful in 
taking his aim, in wielding the bow on all sides, so as to 
keep off the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the 
twang: of the bow/ A good archer drew his bow, at arm’s 
length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached 
his ear, before he discharged the arrow. Two or three 
strings were attached to one’ bow, lest one should break. 

The Hindoos also fought with clubs, which are about 
the length of both arms, and almost the thickness of the 
body. He who v?as able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing throwsi at him, was deemed per- 
fect in this art ; and he also was commended who held his 
club with a never-failing grasp, and w'ho repeated his 
blows rapidly and with a powerful force. It was deemed 
unlawful to strike with the club lower than the navel. 

Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of 
war, one was wrestling ; to be expert in which, it was^ 
necessary- that a person should be able to elude his an- 
tagonist by pacing round him in circles; to walk on his 
hands, and to pitch over his head. He was not to permit 

y By the twaug of many bow* together, the shastius say, enemies have 
sometimes fallen scnbcless to the giomul. 

2 H a 
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his antagonist to throw him on his back^ or to seize his 
foot; but he was allowed to kick, tostiike with the fist, 
the open hand, or the head. When his antagonist was 
about to seize him by the neck, the wrestler was taught 
to raise his shoulders, and permit his neck to sink down 
between them. A third person was not permitted to in- 
terfere with the combatants. It is said, that a wrestler 
or a boxer sometimes beat all the extremities of his an- 
tagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tore him in 
two. 

SECT. L. — Of Works on the Arls^ or the Shilpu 
shastriis- 

The original work, ChUtooshushtee-Kula-Nirnuyii, bjT 
Vatsayund, is said to have been drawn from the original 
vedG ; but neither this work nor any other on the arte is 
to be procured in Bengal at present ; though some frag- 
.in^nts, said to be taken from the shilpu shastrils, are 
found in the smritees and pooraniSs. 

Vatsaytinu mentions the following different professiofis, 
the origin of which he ascribes, first to Briimha,and next to 
Vishwdkurrna : the dancer, the singer, the charioteer, 
the mii^^ician, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, 
thegoldsmith, the blacksmith, the coppersmith, the joiner, 
the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the ta)lor, 
the mat-maker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, 
the servant who rubs the body of his master,^ the confec- 
tioner, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, 
the physician, the prostitute, the thief, the juggler, the 

* The body is rubbed by such persons to produce a pleasant seusatiOK> 
Which generally composes t)ie |ttrsoa to sleep. 
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mimick, the conddctor of festivals,® the dresser,^ the w^ar- 
rior, the archer, the teacher of monkeys, bears, &c., the 
snake-catcher, the jeweller, the thatclier, the mason, 
the di-»tiiier, the basket- maker, the oil man, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the bearer of 
burdens, the gardener, the sword-man, he who tries the 
qualities of things, &c. Vat^ytinfi also mentions the arts 
of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen- 
ware, forts, boats, of digging wells, pools, &c. 

Some instructions respecting husbandry, are found in 
the J^otish-SariitSfingriihu, and the Tit'hee-Tiitwii, 
which are communicated to those farmers who inquire of 
the bramhiins who have studied these works. 

In the account of the casts in the* succeeding volume 
will be found many partictilars respecting the arts, to 
which the author begs to refer the reader. 

SECT. LI . — Of the Sungskriiu Grammars^ 

( Vyakurunu,) 

These grammars are very'^numerous, and reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity of their authors. Indeed, 
in philology the Hindoos have perhaps e;xcelled both the 
ancients and the moderns. The first Sfingskritu grammar, 
called MuheshwfirQ, is fabulously attributed to the god Shi- 
vii; another called theOindrii, to Indrti, and the Cbandrti 
to Chiindru. The grammar of Paninee is held in the^ 
highest estimation by the Hindoos generally, while the 
Moogdhubodhii stands lowest, though perhaps very un- 
justly. 

^ In scripture language, “ the ruler of the feast.*' John ii. 9. 

*» A person employed in dressing dancers, players, images, &c, 

2 11 3 
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I^he Moogdhfibodhfi may be selected as a specimen of 
other graniHWtrs : it consists of more than eleven hundred 
shoft Rules, termed shootrtjs, wrought up to the highest de- 
gree of conciseness ; the greater part of which consist 
only of one line, and some of not more than four or five 
syllables, which are followed by a comment termed Vri- 
tee. This grammar contains, first, what is called Siin- 
dhee, viz. the Permutation of Letters. Secondly, Shfibdif, 
viz. Sounds : this includes substantives, adjectives, pro- 
nouns and participles, beginning with a definition of 
grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech 
together, and treating of their declensions as they end in 
the difierent letters, beginning with the vowels. Thirdly, 
Dhatoos, or Roots : this section**, like all the others, begins 
with a definition oT terras, goes through ten different 
conjugations, and then trejfts of causal, optative, and 
frequentative verbs, which though derived from the other 
dhatoos, are reckoned separate verbs. Nominal VSrbs, 
or verbs formed from substantives, adjectives, or other 
* words, are included in this division. Then follow obser- 
vations on the active and middle voice, concluding with 
directions respecting the tenses, as used with various 
conjunctions. Fourthly, Kritfi, or the formation of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, participles, &c., from dhatoos. The 
last division includes StreetyU, or rules for the feminine 
gender; SQmasti, or rules for compound words ; KarQkii, 
or rules for the syntax of nouns, as governed of words 
-in a sentence, and Tfidhitu, or the formation of patro- 
nimics, gentiles, abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 

In the west of Bengal the Sfingkshiptu-Sarii is chiefly 
^studied; in the midland parts, the MoogdhQbodhfi, and 
in the eastern the Kttlapti. The Sartiswiitu is also in 
high estimation ; and in some parts, the Soopudmu 
grammar studied by a few. 
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The price of written copies of the Moogdhubodhu, if 
written with care, is about three roopees. Inferior copies 
are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECT. LIL — Grammars still extant. 

The Paninee, by Paninee. — The Paninee-Sootru- 
Bhashwu-Vartiku, by Katyayunu. — The Paninee-Soo- 
tru-Vartikii, by Kashika-Dasii. — The Paninee-Sdotru- 
Bhashyu, by tlnhntu-Devu. — The Swuru-Munjuree. — 
The Chilndrika, by Ramu-Shurnaacharyii. — The Pudu- 
Chundrika. — The Siddhantii-Chundrika, by R^imashrii- 
macharju.— The VyakilrCinu-Pudu-Munjurce, by Hurii- 
Diittu-MibhrQ. — The Vyakiirunu-Lughoo-V rittee. — The 
Fnhtidvoijakurunu-Bhoo^httnfi, by Huree-DeekshitQ. — 
The Voiyakurtinti-Bhooshilnij, by ditto. — A comment on 
ditto, by Prusadu. — The Swuru-Voidikee-Prukriya, by 
Shaktitayunii.-— The Oonadee, by Bheemfi-Senacharyu. 
— The Tiittwu-3odhinee, by Kashika-Dash. — The Uha- 
too-Prudeepu-Moitreyu, by^ Mitrachary ii. - The Dhatoa- 
Pat’hQ, by Paninee. — The Giinu-Pat’hu, by Burdhuina- 
nit-Oopadhyayd.— The Prtikriya-Koumoodee, by Krish- 
nii-Punditu.-— The Prukriya-Vyakhya, by ditto.— The 
Prusadu-Koumoodee.— The Miinorijma, by Bhuttojee- 
Deekshitu. — A comment on ditto, by Ruma-Nat’- 
— The Vrihiit-Shubdendoo-Shekhiirti, by Hii- 
reejee- Deekshitu. — A comment on ditto, called the Chi- 
dust’hee-Mala, by Bahimu-Bhuttu.— The Lhghoo-ShQb- 
dendoo-Shekhiiru, by Nagojee-Bhuttu — The Puribha- 
shendoo-Slvekuru, by ditto. — The MunjSosha, by ditto. 
— The Miinjodsha-Vyakhya-Kula, by Bal&mu-Bhiittii*-^ 
The Puribhasha-Vrittee, by Nagojee-Bhhtta —The Pil- ^ 
ribhashendoo-Sh^kurU-Teeka. — A comment on ditto, by 
2 H 4 ; 
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Koi^titu.— An account of this comment, by Nagojec- 
Bhilttu. — A comment on the Pniibhasha, entitled Pu- 
ribhaji.hart’hu Sungruliu-Yvakliya-Chrindrika. — The Kou- 
stoobhti, by Bhiittojec-Deekshitu. — A comment on 
ditto, entitled Prubha, by Baiumu-Bhuttu. — The Bha- 
shyu-Prudeepu-Viviii unu, by Nara^iinii-Bhuttu. — The 
Vyakhya-Prudeepu, by Nagojee-Bhuttu,— -The Koumoo- 
‘ dee, by Bhuttojec-Deekshitu. — The Lughoo-Koumoo- 
dee, b) ditto. — The Mudhyu-Koumoodec, by .Bhurtid- 
waju, — The Sarii-Koumoodee, by Shree-Dhuru-Dundee. 
— The Nhubdii-Rutnti, by Htiree-BhuUQ. — The Bliooshu- 
nti Saru-Durpfinu, by Hhree-Bhiittii. — Acomrnenton the 
Voiyakurunil-Bhooshijnd.— The Lughoo-Bliodshiinu, by 
Koondu-Bfulttii. — A part of the Pi^ukcernu-Prtika&hu, by 
Helaraju. — The Gur^ Rdtnti-Muliodudhce, by Vurdhu- 
raanii-Oopadh)a)ii — A comrxjent on ditto, by ditto. — 
The Sard'Sungrdhu. — The Gnapdka-Vhlee. — The Bha- 
sba-Vrittee, by Poorooshottdmij. — A comment on di^to, 
by Srishtee-DhdriS.— The Dhatoo«Gund-NirmLJ\u, by 
G<rpee-Chtindrfi.— The Dhatoo-Prudeepu, by Moitieyd- 
Rukshitu — The Dhatoo-Priikashii, by^ Buldramd-Piiu- 
chanunti. — The Prdbodhd-Prukasbd, by ditto. — A com- 
ment on ditto, by ditto. — The Prouiliu-Mraioruma, by 
Bhiittojee-Deckshitu. — The Vnltee-Sungrubu, by Nago- 
jee-Bhilttu. — The Ldghoo-Sbubdd-Rutnu, by ditto. — The 
Shubdii-Rutnu-Teeka, by Balumu-Bhrittu.— The Giinu- 
Sumoohu.— The Puribhasha, by Seeru-Devu.— ^The Ka- 
shQkritsnu, by Kashiikritsnu.— The Pisdlec, by Pisulec. 
— The Shakutayunu, by Shakutaydnu. — The Kootdn- 
mashd, by Joinendru. — The Ruvee-Rdhdsyu, by Hdla- 
yoodhd. 

The Kdlapil, by Sdrvvdvdrmacharyu.— An enlargement 
-- of ditto, by Doorgd-Siiigd. — Another, by Poonddrce- 
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kash S , — The K ula p u- C hii rka r ec t ii-R uhilsy Q . — The ’K il- 
lapii-Dhatoo-Sadunu-Shubdarnuvu. — The Kulapu-Puri- 
shishtu-Tceka, by Rdmu-Chundru-Chuki livurtce? — A 
ditto, by Gopee-Nat’hii. — The Kattintru-Punjika, by Tri- 
lochQnu-Dasri. — The Katiintru-Vrittee, by Vuru-Roo- 
chee. 

The Saruswutu, by l/noohootee-Swuroopacharyil. — 
A comment on ditto. — Another, called Poonjuraju, by 
PoonjGraju. 

Sungsliiptu-Saru, by Krumudccbhvvuru.— A comment 
on ditto, bv Goyec-Chilndru. — Another by 11 uree-Ramu. 
— Sunoshiptii-Saru-Suiilput. 


The Moogdliubodhu,'' b^ Vopu-De\u. — A comment on 
ditto, called Shubdil-Deepika, by Go\indu'Uamii. — 
0?hers by Bhiirutii-Muliiku, by Shree-Vrillubhil, by De- 
vcc-Dasu, by Mudhoo-Soodhunu, by Vidya-Nivasu, by 
Ramu-Turkktt-yagcObhu, and by Ramanundu-KaslTei?- 
swUrii. — The Moogdhubodhu-Purishishtu, by ditto. —The 
Kuvee-Kulpu-Droomu, by Vopu-Dcvu. — A comment on 
ditto by ditto, and another by Ramu-Nyayalunkaru. — 
The Dhatoo-Tceka, by Vopu-Dcvu. — A work under 
the banie name by Doorga-DahU. 

The Nuyyu-Yyakurunu, by Mudunu-Punchanunti, — 
The Bhddripru>ogu, by Kevulu-Raniu-Piinchanunii.^^ 

An (‘(litiuuof this woik’, coutainiug 311 pages, 12mo. has been piiuted 
at tlic Seiainpoie pi ess. 

Fiom bCnulii, only, and Uauni; which means (expressive of a strong 
iciigious uttacliiueut) “ Only Uamu,** or “ None but Rdinii.’* Puucbanil^Rl 
inciely a title. This person’s name will be found in page 314, as the 
author of an aStiouomical work. 
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The ^Roopu-Mala. — The Bhavu-Singliu-Priikriya. — The 
SoopiidniQj by Pudiiui-Nabhu. — A comment on ditto, bj 
Vishnoo-Mishril. — The Dhrootubodhu, by Bhurutu-Mul- 
liku. — The Saravulec, by Krishnu-Vundopadh)a}ii.— The 
Karika-Bulee, by Krishnu-Mishru. — The Soobodhincc, bj 
ditto, — The Shcegru-Bodhii, by Buluramu-PQnclianunu. 
— The Muheebhiittee, by Muhec-Bbuttu. — The Hoimu- 
Vyakui'unu. — The Rutnii-Mab, — The Shubdu-Tuttwu. 
— The Gnanamntu. — The Prakritu-Kulpiltiiroo, by Ra- 
in ti-Turku-Vagecshu. — The Shribdu-Bodu-Prukashu, by 
Giingeshopa-dhyayii. — The Doorghuttt-Tipuncc, by dit- 
to. — The Karukii-Chukru, — The Viisoo-Dhatoo-Kanka. 
— The Shoivti-Vyakurunu. — The Lukaru-Vadu. — The 
Nirooktu. — The Shiksha. 

In the Prahitu IjanEiat<i€, The Prakrit u-Ltinkcsh- 
wfirii, by Lunkcshwuru, 


^SECT. LIIL — Of the Sungskritu Dictionayics^ 

( KoshuJ, 

n 

These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo 
learned men, and prove how highly the Sungskritu was 
cultivated in former periods. They arc written in verse, 
with the meanings interspersed by the supply of other 
words. This intermixture of the text, with explanations, 
renders a pretty correct knowledge of the Sungskritu 
necessary, in order to distinguish the original words from 
those given to ascertain the meaning. 

Umuru-Singfiu has divided his dictionary into eighteen 
chapters, and arranged all his words under the following 
heads : heaven, patalii, earth, towns, mountains, forests, 
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and medical plants, animals, man, hramhuns, kshiitriyas, 
voishjiis, shoodrfis, epithets of persons, qualities of 
things, miscellaneous, homonymous, words ending in 
diflPerent letters, indeclinables, and remarks on the’ gen- 
ders, This arrangement is attended with this advantage, 
that such a dictionary becomes useful as a scientific work, 
as well as a vocabulary. 

The work of Umurti-Singu^* is almost universally con- 
sulted in Bengal, and the adjoining provinces; but the 
other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in parti- 
cular cases, even where they are possessed. A great 
number of comments have been written on this work, 
among which are the Puilu-ChTindrika, the Vyakhya-Roo- 
dru, the Vyakhya-Prudeepu, the IVJoogdhribodhinee, the 
Sarti-Soondtirti, the Pdda^t’hii-K(»umoodee, the Trikan- 
dii-Tivekii, and four others by Ncelil-Kunt’hti, Raraii- 
Tikkhil-VageeshQ, Bhurutu-Mfilliku, and Rayu-Moo- 
kootfi. The comments explain the words of the original 
text, give the grammatical rules for the words, 
authorities from other works for the meanings which 
they affix. • 

SECT. LIF. Dictionaries still extant^ 

The Medinee, by Medinee. — The Rutnu-Mala, by 
Hiilayodhu.— The Hoimu, by Hemu-CbundrQ. — The 
Trikandil-Sheshu, by Poorooshottumu. — The -Vishwu- 

* Umuru-Singha is supposed to have lived in the reign of Vikiiimaiityu, 
about eiglit hundi’ed and twenty-four years ago. He compiled his dictionary 
fi 001 several others. Avery excellent edition of the ¥in£u a- Koshii, with 
an English Interpretation and Annotations, has been published by H. T, 
Colebrooke, Esq., and pnnted«at the press of the Serampoi e Society of IVIia^ 
sionaries. A written copy of the UmurU-Koshu sells for three loopces : it 
contains about one bundled leaves. * 
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Prdkashu, by Muh^shwurfi.'— The Urauru-Koshu, by 
IJmuru Singh ii, — The Hafavaiee, by Poorooshottumu. 
The Umuru-Mala, by Ujiiyu.—The Umuru-tutwii, by 
Vachu^putee. — The Vurnticleshiinu, by Ootpttlinee. — 
The Unadee Koshu, by Roodru. — The Bhagooree. — The 
Rilbbiisti. — The Uroonu-Duttu, by BopalUU. — The 
Huddu-Chundrtij by Shoobhankh* — The Dwiroopfi-Kos- 
hd, by Vyaree. — The Shubdu-Mala, by Jdta-Dhdrd. — 
The Shdbdd-Rutna-Vulee, by Ekakshuree-Koshu. — 
The Bhooree-Pruyogu. — The Drivyabhidhanu. — The 
Shdbdu-Chundrika. — The Muntrabhidhanu. — The Shub- 
darnuvu, by Soobhootee. — The Shubdd-Muhodiidhee, by 
Dundee.— The Yaduvu. — The Dlidriinee* 


SECT. LY. Of Translations from the Sungshritu^ and 
Works written in the dialect of India^ ^ 

, '|I**anslations from the Sungskritu are not nume- 
rous, compared with the vast multitude of works to be 
found in this language ; anc^this is easily accounted for : 
the bramhinical sjstem denies learning to all but bram* 
buns, and this order of men entertains the most perfect 
contempt for every thing written in the vernacular 
tongues. Still, however, it has been found necessary to 
meet the public taste, and to give imitations of some of 
the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE GODS. SomO perSOHS haVO SUp- 

posed, that the popular language of India is the Hindoost- 
hanee, but so fiyr from this being the case, the Hindoost’- 
hanec is no where the language of a single village of 
Hindoos throughout the whole of Hindoost’hanQ, but 
.^every Hindoo dialect is derived from the Siingskrittt. We 
might go stilj. farther, and say, that not a single Hindoo, 
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amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks theHindoost’- 
hanee as his mother tongue : it is only used amongskthose 
Hindoos who have been or are connected with Musul- 
raans or Europeans, The author has obtained a list of 
popular works in some of the dialects of India drawn 
from the Sungskritti, or written at once in those dialects, 
and here he begs leave to close this chapter, on the Lite- 
rature of the Hindoos, and with it the present volume : 

In Bengalee . — The Chundee, by Kilvee-KunktinS, a 
bramhQn, a work relating to the wars of Doorga with 
the giants. These verses are recited for eight days to- 
gether at some of the Hindoo festivals. — The new Chun- 
dee, and the llaraayilnQ, by Ramaniindu-Teert’hu- 
Swamee. , 

A poetical version of the Ramayiinu, by Krittee- Vasil. 
Recitations of this work at the houses of the Hindoos 
sometimes continue for several days, when two or three 
hundred persons assemble each day. ^ » 

The Muhabharutu, by Kashee-DasU, a shoodru ; is in 
the houses of great numbers,* who read it at their leisure. 

The Musiisa-Mungiilu, by Kshemaniindu, a shoodru; 
a work respecting the goddess Muniisa, at whose festival 
the contents, are suna*. 

The Vishalakshee, by Mookoondu, a bramhun, is a 
work in verse on the wars of the goddess of this name, 
a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy 
places, and by individuals. 

The Shivii-Ganu, by Rameshwuru, a poetical work 
on the adventures of Shivu as a mend^ant, sung at 
festivals, &c. 

Ihe Siityu-NarayCinii, a story by ShunkuracharyU a 
bramhun, relative to a god known among the Hindoos by ^ 
the name of SStyU-Naraytinii, and ainongst^the Mfisul- 
mans by the name of Siltyii-peeru. 
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T-ke Dhiirmii-Gana, by Viniiyu-Liikshniiinii and Gii- 
fttt-Ramu. This is a story in verse respecting Laoo-Send, 
a pei^on who, through the power of Yiimu (Death) is 
said to have caused the sun to arise in the west. The 
sunyasees sing these verses at the festivals of DhHrniil 
(Yiimu), as do also lepers and others, who make vows to 
this god. 

The Krishnu-Mungiild, by Madiivii, a poem on the 
revels of Krishnuand the milk«maids, sung at the festivals 
of Krishnd, and containing many licentious descriptions. 

The Govindd-Mungdld, by Hdree-Dasd, a voiragee, 
a story in verse respecting Hdree, or Krishnd. 

The Kalika-Mungdld, by Krishnd-Ramd, a shoodru^ 
and Kdvee'Vullubhd, a bramhdn: a story respecting 
the goddess Kalee, ^o which is attached an indecent 
though exceedingly popular story respecting Soonddru, 
a person who obtained in marriage, in an extraordinary 
manner, the daughter of 7eerd-Singhd, the raja of Bdrd- 
wan. This song is sung on the last of the eight days 
tralher nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Mdngulu. 

The Unndda-Mdngulu, £y Bhardtd-Chundrd-Rayd, a 
work respecting the goddess Unnd-Poorna. 

The Puachanund-Gcetu, by Uyodhya-Ramd, a shoo- 
drd, a work in praise of Pdnchanund, Ddkshifid-Rayd, 
Shdsht’hee, Makald, &c. 

TheGdnga-Bhdktee-Turunginee, by Doorga-Prdsadd : 
s poem relative to Gunga. 

The Devee-Mahatmjd-Chdndrika, by IJbhdyd-Chdrd- 
nd : a story relative to Doorga in the form of Mdha- 
Maya.— KaleS'-Keerttdnd, by Ramd-Prdsadd, a shoodru : 

5 similar work.— Bhdvanee, by Doorgd-Ramd, a similar 
story. 

The KrishntttKeerttind, by Govindu-Dasd and Vidya- 
Ptttee. 
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The Choitunyii-Mungttlu, by Lochuniij a voishniifii: 
the history of the god Choitunyii in verse. — Pashflndu- 
DulUnti^ by Radha-Madhuvd, a voishndvii : a worjk in 
favour of the voishnuvus. — Choitunyii-Churitamritd, by 
Krishntl-Dasii, a voishnuvu, a work in defence of Choi- 
tunyii, partly in Sdngskritu and partly in Bengalee.— Voi- 
shnuvdr-Vunduna, by Doivukce-Nundunii, a voishniivd. 
— Choitunyu-Bhaguvtitu, by Vrinda-Vttnii-Dasii, a voish- 
niivu. — Mund-Sbikshya, by Ndrottumil, a voishndvii.— 
Rdsumuyu-Kulika, by Sunatund, a voislinuvd : on faith 
in Krishnu. — Premd-Bhuktee-Chundrika, by T’hakoord- 
Goswaniee. 

These popular stories are in verse, of different metres. 
Single verses are frequently quoted in conversation, apd 
the stories they contain are almoat universally known* 
among the Hindoos. 

Ii^the Language of MiChila^ or T/rAooi,— The Hdree- 
Vdngshu, by Bhonidnd-Kdvee. — The llookminee-Hdrd- 
nd,by Vidya-Pdtee. — The Oosha-Hdrunu, by ditto. — The’ 
Mdheshd-Vanee, by ditto. — The Vishnoo-Pddu, by ditto. 
—The Krishnu-Chdritru, by ditto. 

In the Telingu Language, Ramayund, by Bhdvd- 
Bhootee.— The Bhagavutu, by Dundee. — The Bharutu, 
by Alasanee-Pyadund. — The Raghuvu-Panddveeyd, by 
Shunkdrd.-^The Bhuvanee-Pdrinuyu, by Bhdvu-Bhoo- 
tee. — The Mdnoo-Chuiitrd, by Alasanee-Pyadund.-— 
The Radha-Madhdvd-Sumvadu. — Kiratarjoonee- 
jd, by Alasanee-Pyadund. — The Rookminee-Purinu- 
yu. — The Soobhddra-Purinuyu. — The*Ndloddyu. — 
The Hurish-Chdndrd-Natuku. — The Parijatu. — The 
Muhee-Ravdnd-Chdritru, by Ld&kusumec. — The Sha- 
rungd-Dhuru-Chdritru, by Nagilraa. — The Rookroan- 
gudd-Chdritu. — The Hdnoomuntu-yijdyd, by ditto. 
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Jn the Hindee . — The Ramayiinu, bj Toolusee-Dasu. 
— The Ramu-Chiinclrika, by Kuvee-Priya. — The Vigna- 
nu-Geeta, and the Ru*^ikti-Priya, by Keshuvu-Dasti. — 
The Riisuraja^ by Mutee Ramu. — The BhagiivutQ, by 
Bhoo-Putee. — The Shooru-Sagtiru, by Shooru-DasQ. — 
The Phadilulee-Prukashu^ by Shook u-DevQ.— The KQ- 
vee-Koolu-Kunt’hahhuiunu, by Chintamunee* — The BQ- 
lu-Bhudru-Cheunlee, by Bulu-Bhudru* — The Nukhti- 
Shikha^and the Ushtu-Yamu, by Devii-Raju. — The Sup- 
tri'Shiitee, by Viharee-Dasu. — The Singhasuoti-Vutri- 
shee. — The Vetalu Puchishee, 

the Vruju-Bhasha , — Respecting this dialect, a 
gentleman of Luckii^nv thus wrote to the author on the 
13th of August, IS 17: There are in the Bruju-Bhasha 
two Gceta'', one or two Ramajunus, the Bhaguvutu, 
and several books containing stories (Itiluibu), ajl of 
which are commonly read by the native soldiers, and I 
•bo^ieve by the inhabitants of this part of the country 
generally*” * 

In the JMarJiaita , — T he Rook m i nce-S w uy u mb ur ii.— The 
Pancluvh-Prutapu. — The Huree-Viju^ii. — The Shivu- 
Leelararitu. — The Soodamii-Churitru. — The Poorvunce, 
by Damojcc-Punf hu. — The Shravtinu-Poorv unee, by 
ditto. — The Pandoo-Rangu Mahatmyu. — The Uhee-Ra- 
yunu,— The Gecta, by Ramu-Dasu. — The Manusti-Lec- 
la, by Ramu-Dabfi. 

In the dial(^t of Bhoja-poorii . — The Ilamu-Janmu, by 
flToolusee-Dasu. 


In the Ootkidii, or a dialect used in Orissa * — The Bha- 
ouvutn, b/ Jugunnat’hu-Dasu. — The Milhabharutii, by 
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Sariila-Dasu.— *The Ramayunii. — The Itiha^^u, by V*ish- 
noo-Dasu. — The Geetu-Govindu, by Dhurunee-Dfiuru. 
— The Geeta, the Kartiku-Mahatmyu, and the RtisQ- 
Kullolu, by Krishna* DasQ. — The KanchTinii-Luta —The 
Ooddhuvu-Choutrisha. — The Goondicha-Vijuyu ; the 
Hungsu Dootii, the Lukshmee-Vilashu; the Dhurunee- 
Dhuru. 


In the y^.^v^m.-TheMiibabharutiij by UnQntii-Kiindiilee. 
— The Geeta. ])y ditto, — A part of the Shree-Bhaguviltu, 
by ditto.— I’he Shree-Bhaguv utu^ by Shurikiiru, — A po- 
pular poetical abridgment of ditto, by ditto. — The Burii- 
Geclu, by ditto. — The Prusungil, by ditto. — The Leela- 
Mala, by ditto. — TheT^nu-Khoa, by ditto. — The Gho- 
sha, by Madhuvu. — The Kahka-po^rand, by ditto. — The 
Clulndee. — The Raju-Ne^tee. — The Booniljee. — The 
Huribh-Chundropakhyanu. — The Rarnayunu. — The Ra- 
mu^Kcertunu. 

In the dialect of Joi/pore , — The Vdsuntd-Rajd. — 
Rutnu-Mala, by S!ii\u*Raju. — The ShivU'C!joupu)ee, by 
Shivu-Dasu. — The DadookJe-Vanee, by Dadoo. — The 
Mudhoo-Malutee. — The Charunu-Rusu. — The Shiv u-Sa^ 
gdia, by Shivu-Raju. — The Siiooi ii-Dasu-Kuv itwd, by 
Shooru-Dabu. — The Geetd, by Ajomaydrd. — Another 
Gcelu, b} Phutyold-Veio, — The II uttu-Prudeepd. 

In the dialect of Bhugelkund , — The Sooyabhuyd-Td- 
ree, — The Dadra. — The Koonduriya, by Giree-Dhdrd. 

7?2 the dialect of Bandelkund . — The Bhj*uinurG-Geetd, 
by Krishnu-Dasu. — The llasu-Leela, by Shoord-Dasu.— 
The Bhaguvutu, by PHyu-Dasu. — The Snehd-Leeia, by 
Kanurd-Dasd. 
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fn the Nepaul dialect . — The Krishnfi-ChQritrii, by Ra 
mu-Ghfindru. — The ChanQkyQ. 

f 

In the Huriana , — The Rookminee-Mungulu, and the 
Soodarau-Chtiritru* 

IniUe Witch ( Oulch).—T]\e Sahevanti-Mirja, by Chun- 
(Irii-Vanu. — The Oomuril-Maruvee, by ditto. — The Shu- 
blice-Priishnii, by ditto. 

In the dialect of Kiinoja , — The PrIt’hoo-Raju-RayusOj 
by Chundrii. — The Dhoo-Leela. — The jQytt Chdndrri- 
Friikashu, by Chilndru-Bhatu.^The Kilvee Prilkashu. 
— The Vanee-Bhooshunu. — The Doorga Bhasha. — The 
Geeta.—TheDlmnnayee. — The Vinuju-Putrika, by Too- 
lil^C(5-Dasu.—The Ramfi-Shiilaka, by ditto. 

r 

In the Bikaneer dialect — The Goutiimu-Rayuso, by 
Sugiuju-Gundru. — The Shree PalU-Rayuso.-The Shalii- 
Bhudru-RaydsOj by Jinu-Huru Kishwiiru. — The She- 
goonjii Rayuso, by SumiJyu-Gundhrii. — The Danu- 
Slicciii-Choudhariyaj by Kshuma-Kulyand. — The Eoon- 
tee-Shooddhu-Maluj by Jind-Huru-Kisiuvilnl. — The 
Duodhya-Rayuso, by Ooddyu-Bhanoo. — ^The Bhtirrilee- 
Popranu, by Rayu-Bhanoo, 

In the Ilaroiee dialed , — The Dholamarunee. — The So- 
rct-Vijo. — The Sooriijunu Koruso. — The Phdtuuiulri — 
The N ut’ha-Maroo. — The Bilrii-Doomu. — The Bhagd- 
lee. — The Chi^ndera. — The Meenee. — The Pardsunu.-— 
The Amird-Kosako. — The Saonkiloord. — The Tejo-Dhd- 
rd. — The Charunu. 

In the Sindjioo ( Sewdej.— The Bhdgdvtidgeeta, by Bhagd- 
vutii-Dasd.-Tbe Dralaldja-Pdnjurajby Sahevu-Ramu-T’ha« 
kooru.-The Oorere-Laldja-Pdnjura, bvKttrmu-Bhogd. 
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From a perusal of the preceding pages it will appear 
evident^ that the Hindoo philosophers were unques- 
tionably men of deep erudition, and, having spent tnany 
years in the act of rigid austei'ity, w^ere honoured as 
persons of so great a sanctity of character, that they at- 
tracted universal homage and applause : some of them 
had more than a thousand disciples or scholars. Shunkii- 
racharyu, for instance^ after his arrival at Renares, placing 
himself under the care of Govindacharyu, who taught 
the doctrines of the Vedantu philosophy, became the 
most celebrated philosopher of his day : here he took 
the staff of the dundee, and embraced the life of this 
class of ascetics, which had then almost sunk into total 
disrepute. ShftnkurG, however, w'as determined to raise 
his sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of 
disciples, he resolved to make the tour of India, to dis- 
pute with the learned, and to gain proselytes. — In this 
pilg;rimage he was every wh^re so successful, that he was 
styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis- 
pute were, that^if he were unable to obtain the victor^ 
he would embrace a secular Jife, while, if he defeated his 
antagonist, this antagonist should become a diindce, mul- 
titudes* were constrained to enter into this order of as- 
cetics. — The effects of this journey and of these labours 
are visiSle to this day : it is said, that not less than 4,000 
diindees now reside at Benares. Four small elevations 
are still shewn in Dravira, upon which it is said this sage 
used to sit and deliver discourses to his disciples ; and in 
Dravira there is still an annual assembly of diindees, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. 

Thfjs, in former times, the learned Hindoos were al- 
most invariably ascetics or mendicants, following in this 
respect the principle adopted by almost every philoso-* 

2 1 2 
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phical sect, that to renounce the world was an essential 
characteristic of a true philosopher. 

In the list of works inserted in this volume at the head 
of the different divisions of the Hindoo writings, the 
reader will find the names of almost all the learned Hin- 
doos who have ever flourished in India. The authory 
however, thinks it proper to add in this place the names 
of some modern writers, as an introduction to what he 
now attempts, viz. an account of the present state of 
learning amongst this people. 

In the court of Vikrumadityu were a number of learned 
men, whose names, as well as th^ rfames of their writings, 
will be found in the^ Introductory Remarks. After this 
period arose Ooduyiinacharyji, author of a comment on 
theNyaytl philosophy ;—Mundtinti-Mishrti, a Meemang- 
sa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of Shunki/ra- 
charyil, as well as the suppressor of the sect of dSndees ; 
-T-Y^aehusputee-Mishrii, who wrote an explanation of 
six durshunCis; — Madhhvacharyu, who lived at the court 
of Bookmunu, and wrote th% Udhikurunil-Mala, a work 
on the Mcernangsa philosppliy still popular. — SQrvvti- 
Vurmmacharyu — Gttngeshu, author of a work on the 
sootrus of Goutiimu. — Shoolu-Panee, a writel* on the 
civil and canon law — Bhuvu-Devu-Bhuttii, and Jec- 
mootii-Vahunu, both smritee writers ; — Umurti-Singhu, 
author of a dictionary;— Poorooshotttimu, author of a 
grammar and a dictionary ; — DhavukQ, a poet who lived 
at the court of Shree-Hurshu ; — Muyooru-Bhtittu, a cele- 
brated poet and philosopher; — Krishnu-AnQndQ, a thn- 
tru writer ; — Shiroratinee, who wrote a comment on Gun- 
geshfi; — Mut’hoora-Nat’hii, a bramhun of Nudeeya, 
^'patronized by the raja of that place, author of a com- 
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nient on the Chintanmnee of GungeshwQrii; — jQgiicfee. 
shu of Nfideeya, the author of a comment on the wor£ of 
Shiromiinee; — Gudadhiirii, of the same place, author of 
a comment on Shiromiinee; — Jiiyii-D^vil, author* of a 
small treatise explaining the difficult passag^ in several 
works of the modern Noiyayikus; — Tit’hoo-Ramfi-Tfir- 
kii-Punchaniinu, and Krishnii-Kantii-Vidyaliinkarii, the 
great-grandsons of Ghdadhtirii Shttriinti-Ttirkaliinkarii, 
and ShiLnktiru-Tiirkiivageeshii. — The following learned 
Hindoos are still living in Bengal ; Shivti-Nat’hii-Vidya* 
Vachiisputee, of Nudeeya; and RQghoo-Munee-Vidya- 
Bhooshtinii, and Ununtu-Rarau-Vidya-Vageeshii, of Cal- 
cutta. 

Among the works published in Jndia within the last 
hundred years are, the Vjiivust’ha-Sungriihii, by Gopa- 
Id-Ptinchanilnd, of Nddeeya, on the civil law. — A similar 
work, and also a grammar, by Krishna- Jeevixnd-Vdn- 
dyopadhyayd, of Krishnti-Nuguru. — A grammar by Bhii- 
rutd.-Mulliku, of Pindira. — The Vivadarniivti-S 6 tqp, 9 . 
work on law, by Vaneshwtiru-VidyalunkartL and others. 
— Vivaddbhdngarnuvij, a law work, by Jugdnnat’hd- 
Tdrku-Punchantinii. 

The •name given to Hindoo colleges or schools is 
Chtitooshpat’hee,^ which signifies the place where the 
four shastrds are studied. This word is changed, in its 
popular use, to Chouparee. 

These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes 
three rooms are erected, and in others«eight or ten, in 

S From chUtoorii, four sli|strus, and pat'hii, the place of reading :*by 
the four ahasti-ias* is to he understood, the grammars, the law worhs> the 
pooranas, and the diirshunllts. 
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two side rows, with a reading room, open on all sides, at 
the farther end: this is also of clay. These college 
sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would greatly sur- 
prise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet 
to learn, that splendid edifices and large endowments are 
essential to learning. 

These miserable huts are frequently erected the ex- 
pence of the teacher, who not only solicits alms to raise 
the building, but also to feed his pupils. The buildings 
which contain seven or eight rooms cost seven or eight 
pounds sterling: the ground is commonly a gift, but in 
some cases rent is paid. In particular instances both the 
ground and the expences of the buildings are a voluntary 
gift; and there are not wanting cases of lands being be- 
stowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a month- 
ly sum to their support. At Nfideeya the last case is 
common. 

r After a school room and lodging rooms have been thus 
built, to secure the success of the school, the teacher in- 
vites a few bramhuns and respectable inhabitants to a 
short entertainment, at the close of which the bramhiins 
are dismissed with some trifling presents. 

If the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, 
he begins the college with a few junior relatives ; but 
sl\ould he have obtained some reputation for learning in 
the common disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, de- 
dication of sacred things, See., he soon collects a number 
of piirooas,^ vie. pupils or readers. 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacher 
kni pupils assembling in the college hall, or hut, w^hen 

^ Fiom piif liU, to read. 
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the different classes come up in turns. At the close of 
these labours, about three hours are devoted to bathing, 
worship, eating, and sleep ; and at three they mume v 
their studies,’ which continue till twilight. Nearly twd 
hours are then devoted to evening worship, to eating; 
sraoaking, and relaxation ; and the studies are afterwards 
resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night. 

There are .three kinds of colleges in Bengal t qne irt 
which the grammar, the poetical works, and the disserta- 
tions on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read ; 
and in a few of these schools, some^thingof the pooranS^ 
and smritees is taught. In the second order of colleges, 
the law works are read, and in some cases the pooranfis; 
and in the third order, works on the ilyayii durshtiirff. 
In all these colleges, select Works are read, and their 
meaning explained ; but instruction is not conveyed in the 
forfh of lectures. 

In the eoliegeg for grammar learning, &n. the pupil^* 
repeats assigned lessons from the grammar used in each 
college, and the teacher comHlunicates the meaning of 
. the lessons after they have been committed to memory. 
The evenings are occupied in repeating these lessons. 

In those seminaries where the law books and nyay^ 
shastrtis are studied, the pupils are divided into classes 
according to their progress ; and the pupils of each clasa, 
having one or more books before them, sit in the presence 
of the teacher, when the best reader of the class read's 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meanifig as often as 
asked : thus they proceed from day to day till the work is 
completed. Those who are anxious for a thorough know- 
ledge of the works they study, read over and obtain the • 

2 X 4 
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meaning of the comments before they leave college ; and 
some, content with a more superficial acquaintance with 
the subjects contained in these works, merely read the 
comments, and then return home. At night the pupils 
at these schools examine the lessons already studied, in 
order that what they have read may be impressed more 
distinctly on the memory : these studies are frequently 
pursued, especially by the noiyayikii students, till two or 
three o’clock in the morning. 

The grammar studies are pursued during two, three, 
or six years ; and where Paninee is studied, not less dian 
ten or twelve years are devoted to this work. This ap- 
pears to us an immense waste of time on mere grammar ; 
but as soon as a student has obtained such a knowledge 
of grammar as to be able to read and understand a poem, 
or a law book, or a work on philosophy, he may Qpm- 
mence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
sanie time the remainder of his grammar studies. Those 
who study the law books or the nyayiis, "continue reading 
either at one college or another during six, eight, or 
even ten years. When a person has obtained all the 
knowledge possessed by one teacher, making some ho- 
nourable excuse to his guide, he places himseif at the 
feet of another. 

In other parts of India, colleges are not common i in- 
dividuals at their houses teach the grammar 5 and others, 
chiefly dundees, teach the vedfi and other shastrtis to dis- 
ciples at the miitt’htts^ where tUey happen to reside. 
The vddtis are studied most in the south-west, in Toilttn- 
g% and the Dravirfi country* In Bengal thore are like- 

^ Mr. Colebrookc calls these pl^es convents of ascetics. 
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wise indiyiduals who teach different parts of learning at 
their leisure hours ; or who have two or three pupils, 
who support themselves. 

No Hindoo teacher receives wag^s irom his pupils : 
it is considered an act of very great merit to bestow learn- 
ing ; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence 
at festivals, and by annual or more frequent tours among 
the rich, who readily support an individual thus de- 
voting his time to the instruction of others. The teacher 
is also invited to all public ceremonies, and presents are 
sent to him whenever a feast takes place in the village. 
For his opinion in points of disputed property, and when 
an atonement is to be jiiade for some offence, the tutor of 
a college is generally co^nsulted, and receives fees. If he 
can from these funds giveiearning^o a number, and add 
the gift of food also le a ftw, his merits are supposed to 
be of the very first order, procuring for him honottr in 
this world, and the highest berm^s in a future state. 
Hence, though he derives no gain in a direct way from 
his pupils, he is ^lot left to waptf ; he obtains a subsistence* 
but this in most cases is r^tn^r a scanty one. Should 
such a teacher become a favourite with a rich individual, 
or should one of his pupils be the sou of a rich man, he 
then fares better. 

The pupils, if grown up, are generally maintained by 
their parents, and reside either at the college or at the 
house of some neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit boys 
of ten or twelve years of age to leave home for the college, 
but see^k instruction for them atsome place in their own 
vicinity. In some cases a rich man living near the 
college supports a youth from a distance. In othets, 
a number of disciples, perceiving that the son of their 
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spiritual guide, who is expected to succeed his father in 
that office, is likely to grow up in ignorance, support the 
son djuring his studies by regular subscriptions. 

MutVhus^ or convents of ascetics^ at Benares^ where the 
vedu is taught (1817). 

Teachers. No. of Students. 


Vishwtl-Nat’hu-Bhut-Gooroo-jee,of Doorga-Ghatu, 25 

Valii- Deekshitii-vok, of ditto, 20 

Narayunu-Deckshitu, of ditto, ------ 25 

Vapoo-BhQt-Pouraniku, of ditto, ----- JO 

Valum-Bhut, of ditto, - 10 

IlQngu-Bhtlt-Ainbekuru, of ditto, ----- 15 

Keshuvii-Bhut,a Marhatta, of ditto, - « 12 

Valii-Krishnu-Bhut-Yoshee, ef ditto, . - - - j;0 

Valilni-Bhiit-Movunec, of ditto, ----- 25 

Gttncshu-Bhiit-Dataru, of ditto, 20 

Nara^^iinu-DevCi, of ditto, - -- -- --25 
Bh^Tirum-BIiut, a Toilungu, of ditto, - 15 

Jeevu-Iiamii-Bhftt-Goil. u-Vtile, of ditto, - - 15 

Valti-Deekshitti-Gourii-Vule, of ditto, - - - 20 
Chintamunee-Deekshitu, of ditto, ----- 25 
Ramfi-Deekshitu-Phutke, of ditto, ----- 12 
Valiim-Bhut-Vujhe, of Doorga-Ghatu, - - 25 

Shivu-Lingavtldhanee, of ditto, 17 

Bhajya-Deekshitu, of ditto, 10 

Nuru-Singhu-Dcekshitu, of Nariidu-Ghatu, - - 20 
Vishwti-Nat’hh-BhUt-Jovishce, of ditto. - - - 22 

Jugunnat’hd-Uvudhanee, of ditto, - - - - J 12 

Bhikum-Bhdt, ^of ditto, - -- -- -- -12 
Untintu-Uvudhanee, of HQnoomtintu-Ghaltl, - 25 
Ntirii-Sah-Uvfidhanee, of ditto, 20 

*^V’inayfiktt-Bhttt-Koon(e, of Doorga-Ghat^l, - - 10 
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Teachers. No. of St uSdnts. 

Cheepol^kiitfi-Yojuneshwurfi, of ditto, - - - 10 
Shree-Dhtirll-Bhiit-Dhoopukiirj of ditto, - - . 20 
Pranu-Nat’Hti-Bhut-Shevura^ of ditto, - - . 15 
Shivii-Rarau^Bhut-Kature, df ditto, - - . - 15 

Damodiirii-Blitit-Supre, of ditto, ----- gO 
Kashee-Nat’hu-Bhut-Gooluvc^ktir, of ditto, - - 10 
Shivii-Ramu-Deekshitu, of Dushas}r.vu-Medhu-Gha- 

tti, - - i 12 

Govindii-Bhul-lieshuvaru, of Sitto, - - - - 12 

■ Narayiinii-Deekshitu-Murukunktir, of ditto, - - 15 

GQneshu-Bhut-Gabhe, of ditto, ----- SQ 

.Baboo-Bhfit-Nirmtile, jof ditto, ------ SO 

Hitrtl-Devii, of ditto, -'------i--15 

Ramii-Chiindrii-Devii, of ditto, 20 

Nana-Bhask^ru, of ditto, ' 50 

Valtim-Bhiit-Devti, of ditto, ------ @5 

Tirniiil-Bbtit, of ditto, - -- -- -- -15 

Hiiree-Devil^Bhiit, of ditto, - 

Krishntl BhSt-D^vti, of ditto, ------ iS 

Jfigiinnat’hii-Deekshitfi-Ayaghitii, of ditto, - - 25 
Sfikha-Raraii^Bhut-Korure, of ditto, - - - - 15 

Bhikttm^Bhiit-Vishwii-Roopii, of ditto, - - - - 20 
yishwii-Nat’hii-Bhut-Visliwti-Rdopti, of ditto, - 12 

Where all the Shastrus are professed to be taught, 

ijhobiilil-Sbastrea, of Dfishashwu-Medhu-Ghatti, 16 , 
Ncflii-Kiint’hS-Sbastrce, of Mtingultl-Gouree-Ghatti,25 
Sooba-Shastree, of Doorga-GhatQ, . . - - . 15 

Where the Paninee p'ammar alone is taught, 

Krishnti-Pttntti-Shdshti, of Soorfi-Tola, - - - - 15 
KrishnO-Raiiiti-Ptintii-Sheshii, of Chou-Khtiinba% 16 
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Teachers. No. of Stadents. 

Shiv^'Ramti-PuntifDiishii-Pootrii, of Ghasee-Tola^ 10 
Meghu-Nat’hu-Devu^ofDhoondhee-Yinaytikti-OollajlO 
Junarddunii-Shastree-Garu-Gur^ of Govindii-Nayu- 
kii-Muhulla, - -- -- -- -- --15 

Bhat-Shastree, of Ugneedhreshwfiru-Ghatii, - 10 

Ghotii-Bhut-Vishwu-Roopti^ of Dusbashwii-Medhii- 
Ghatii, - 15 

Htiree-Shiinktiril-Shastree, of Biingalee-Tola, - 15 

Sheeta-Ramu-Bhiit-Tekshe, of Doorga-Ghatti, - 10 

Yalttm-Bhut-Nugtirukur, of Dhoondhee-Yinayiikii- 

Muhulla, - 10 

Nana-Pat’huku, of Mitnee-Ktirniku-Ghatd, - - 10 

Kashee-Nat’hd-Shastree, of Doorga-Ghatu, • - 10 

Sbeshtt-Shastreej of Yindhd'Madhavii-Ghatd, - 17 

Gunga-Ramd-Shastree, of Ramu-Ghatti - - - 20 
Bheeshmd-Putee, of Shoord-Tola, ----- 10 

Gopee-Nat’hu-Pdntu-Tople, of Natosha-Bazar, - 10 

. YiPhu-Shastree, of Joitdnu-Yara^ ... - - 15 

If- 

Where the poets and law hoolcs are read. 
Huree-Ramd-Tara^ of Brumbd-Ghatd, - - - 10 

r 

Where the vedantu and meemangsa worh are read. 

Biijru-Tdnku-Sooba-Shastreej of Dfisbashwd-Med- 
hd-Ghatd, *.---------12 

Meenakshee-Shaslree, of Hdnoomdntd-GhatUj - 12 

% 

Where the nyayu and law books are read. 


Sdda-Shivu-Bhut-Gabhej of Ddsbashwd-Medhd- 
Ghatu, 
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Teachers. No. of Students. 

Where the grammar and law books are read, 

Tatajoyiisheej of NayOkii-Miihulla, - - , - "15 

Where ihe nyayu works are read, 

Ltikshmee-Shastree-Bhartid6, of Ugneeshwiirti- 
Ghatii, 10 

Pranu-Nat’hu-Pfintti-Topfilej of Nat’hoo-Sarii-Brtim- 

hja-Pooree, ....JO 

Govindtt-Narayiinii-Bhtittacharyii, of Bungalee* 

Tola, . . - 15 

M^ghti.Nat’hti-Devti,^ qf Dhoondee-Vinajtiktt-Mii- 
hiilla, 

Where the grammar and astronomical works are read. 
Vala-Krishnfi-Joytishee, of BrtLmhtt-Ghata, - 15 

Where the grammar and nyay& works are read. 

m 

Bhoiriivtt-MishriS, of Siddh^shwQree-Muhtilla, - 20 
Miiniisa-Rainfi-Pat’hukQ, of Dfishashwu-Mediih-Gha- 
tfi, 15 


Where ihe law books alone are taught. 
Raja-Ramii-Bliut-Bhtit^ of Mtlnee-Kiirnika-Gbatfi, 15 
Where the astronomical works alon^ are read. 


Parfimti-Sookhii-Joyilshee, of Dara*Nagfiru, - 20 
Vasoo-Devtt-Joyttshee, of Ramil-Ghatii, - - - 15 ^ 
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ISlMlius at the village of Moongonda^ on the banks of 
the Godavuree^ in Toilungu. 

r 

Ertimhu-Devii-Sbastice : here the vedQ and all the 
shastrus are read. 

Lukshmce-Naia^unu-Shabtree : the vedti, the nyayuj and 
nieeniangsa. 

Lukshmee-Narajunu-Shastree : the vedu, and grammar. 
Giinti-Putee-Shastrce ; the vedii, nyayu, and vedantii. 
Yenkatd-Shasticc; the vedu, nyayd, grammar^ and mee* 
mangsa. 

Yogec-Somu-Yagee : the same works. 

AT NUDEEYa/ 

Nyayu co//ege5.“-''Shivu-Nat’hu-Vidya-Vachtispiiteey 
has one hundred and twenty-five students. — Ramu-Locli- 
find-Nyayu-Bhooshttnii, twenty students. — Kashee-Nat’- 
hu-Turku-Chooramunee, thirty ditto. — UbhQyantindti- 
Turkalfinkarti, twenty ditto. — Raniu-Shurttnii-Nyayti- 
Vagffeshu, fifteen ditto. — Bhola-Nat’hu-Shiromuneej 
twelve ditto.— Radha-Nat’hgii-Turku-Punchanuniij ten 
ditto. — Ramd Mohunu-Vidya-Vachuspiiteej twenty ditto. 
— Shree-Ramu-Turku-Bhooshunu, twenty ditto. — Kalce- 
Kantd Chodramiinee, five ditto. — Krishnii-KantiVVidya^ 
Vageeshd, fifteen ditto. — Turkalunkaru, fifteen ditto. — 
Kalce-Prdsiinnri, fifteen ditto. — Madhdvd-Tdrku-Sid- 
dhantu, twenty-five ditto. — Kumula-kantii-Turku-Choo- 
ramilnee, twenty-five ditto, — Eeshwiiru-Turktt-Bhoo- 
sliiinu, twenty ditto — Kanld-VidyalunkarQ, forty ditto* 

Laxi^ <^^?^^^’g'<?^*w--Ramii-Nat’hti*Tdrku-Siddhantii 5 forty 
students,— Gdnga-Dhurii-Shiromiinee, twenty-five ditto. 
— D^vee-YurkalunkarUj twenty-five ditto. — Mohdnu-Vi- 
dya-Vachdspdtee, twenty ditto. — (Sangolee-Tiirkaldnka- 
rd, ten ditto.— Jirishnd-Kantu-Tdrkd-Bhooshdndj ten dit- 
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to. — Pranii-Krishiiti-Turkii-Vageeshu, five ditto. — Pppro- 
hitii, fiveditto.—Kashee-KaRtu-Tfirkii-Choovamfinee, thir- 
ty ditto, — Kalee-Kanta-Tiirku-Punchanunti, twenty ditto. 
— Gfidadhuru-Turkti-Vageeshii, twenty ditto. 

Colleges wket'e the poetical works are reai^ — Kalee- 
Kantii-Turka-Chooramunee, fifty students. 

Where the astronomical works are read- — Gooroo-Pril- 
sadii-Siddhantii-Vageeshiij fifty students. 

Where the grammar is read. — Shumbhoo-Nat’hu-Choo- 
ramiinee, five students. 

The following among other colleges are found in Cal- 
cutta; and in these the n^ayti and smritee shastrQs are 
principally taught: — Ununtd-Ramu-Vidya-yageeshii, of 
Hatee-Baganu, fifteen students. — Rainfi-Koomaru-Tiirka- 
liliikard, of ditto, eight students. — Rarnu-Toshuml-yidya- 
lunkard, of ditto, eight ditto.— Ramd-Doolalu-Chooiiynd- 
nee, of ditto, live ditto. — Gourd-Munee-Nya^alunkard, 
of ditto, four ditto.— Kasbce-Nat'hu-Turku-7agcesbd, 
of Ghoshalu-Baganil, six^^ ditto.— Rauui-Shevuku- Vidya- 
Vageeshu,ofShikdarer-Baganu, four ditto.-Mrii>oonjdyu- 
VidyaliMikard, of Bag-Baxar, fifteen ditto — Ramu-Kis- 
horu-Tdrkd-Choorann1noe, of ditto, fc.»x ditto. — Rainu- 
Koomard-Shiromunoe, of ditto, four ditto. Juju-Nara- 
yunu-Turku-Pdncliandiiu, of Talar-Bagand, five ditto.— 
Shumbhoo-Vachuspiltee, of ditto, six ditto. Shivd-Ra- 
tnu-f*fya^ u-Vageeshu, of Lal-Bagauu, ten ditto. Gou-^ 
ru-Mohund-Vid}a-Booshund, of ditto, four ditto. Hd- 
ree-Priisadd-Tdrku-Punchanunu, of Hatee-Baganu, four 
Ramu-Naray uml-Turku-Punchanund, of Shimi?a, 

‘ These pupih iue suppoitecl by Gooroo-Piesadu-Vri>hoo, and Nuudu- 
>Jaln-Duttu. 
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five ditto.— Ramii-Hbiee-Vidja-BhooshQnu, of Hfireetii- 
kee-Baganii, six ditto. — Kumula-Kantii-VidjaluDkarfi, of 
Artikoolee, six ditto. — Govindii-Turkii-Punchanund, of 
ditto, five ditto.— Peetamburii-Nyayu-Bhooshiinii, of dit- 
to, five ditto. — Parvutee-Tiirku^Bbooshanu, of T’htint’- 
hfiniya, four^ ditto. — Kashee-Nat’hil-Turkaltinkard, of 
ditto, three ditto.— Ramu-Nat’hii-Vachusputee, of Shi- 
mila, nine ditto. — Ramu-Tunoo-Tilrkii-Siddhantu, of Mfi- 
Ifinga, six^ ditto.— Ramii-Tiinoo-Vidya-Vageeshu, of 
Shobha-Bazar, five ditto. — Ramii-Kootnaru-Turku-Ptln- 
chanQnfi, of Veerii Para, five ditto. — Kalee-Dasii-Vidya- 
VageeshQ, of Italee, five ditto. — Ramii-Dhiinu-Tfirka- 
Vageeshtt, of Shimila, five ditto. 

The author is afraid of fdtiguing the reader by a further 
list of names ; he wilf now therefore merely add the names 
of a few other places in Bengal where learning is most 
cultivated : — 

At Vashti-Variya, a place not far beyond Hoogley, arc 
‘twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of nvhich the nyayti 
philosophical works are aioaost exclusively studied. In 
the towns of Trivenee, Koomarii-Huttu, and Bhat-Para, 
there are perhaps seven or eight similar schools. Jugtin- 
nat’hil-TQrkii-Punchaniinii, a few years ago, presided at a 
large school in Trivenee. He was acquainted in some 
measure with the vedti, and is said to have studied the 
vedantti, the sankhyu, the patUnjiilti, the nyayu, the 
grantee, the tiintru, the kavju, the pooranu, and other 
shastrils. He was supposed to be the most learned as 
well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old at 
the time of his "death. Gondiilu-Parii and Bhudreshwdrfi 
contain each about ten nyayti ichpols. At Juyil-Ndguru 

^ These students are supported by Rarafi-Mnlulnn-Duttru 
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and Miijilee-Pooru seventeen or eighteen similar sclmols 
are found; at Andoolhj ten or twelve; and at Valee, 
and in several other towns two, three, or four. , 

Some colleges contain as many as ten and others forty 
or fifty volumes on different subjects : they are* placed 
generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 

Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their 
proper names, obtain titles of honour, as, Thrkalun- 
kard, he who is ornamented by the tdrku, i. e. by the 
nyayd shastrds ; Vidyalunkartt, he who is ornamented 
by learning; Nyayaldnkard, he who is ornamented by 
the nyayd shastrds.— T^he word bhooshdrid, which haS' 
the same meaning as dlunkard, is Jn the same manner 
attached to the words Tfi^kd, Vidya, and Nyayd. — Va- 
geeshti, the lord of words, and Rutnd, a jewel, are at- 
tached to the same words, and form six additional titles. 
— Pdnchandntt, or the five-faced, is employed in the same 
manner, and denotes that the person is as eloquent a| 
though he ha(f five mouths. — Turku- Chooramdnee, or 
the jewel-adorned head of the nyayd, is drawn from 
chooru, a head, and miinee, a jewel; — Turkti-Shiro- 
milnee is derived from shiru, the head, and munee. — 
Vidya-Nivasii, the residence of learning, from vidya, 
learning and nivasu, a residence. — Vidyarntivu, and 
Vidya-Saguru, signify a sea of learning, from firnfivil, 
and saghru, the sea. — Vidya-Nidhee is derived from 
nidhee, a jewel; Kdiit’ha-bhtiriinu, or a necklace of 
learning, from kdnf ha, the neck, and iibhtiruna, an or- 
nament ; and Sarvvu-Bhoumu, the king of learning, from 
silrvvu, all, and bhoomee, land. — These titles are gene- 
rally conferred by teachers on their pupils after they have 
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chosen the particular work which they propose to study ; 
the pupil alwav'* chuses a title which none of his an- 
cestors have enjoyed, that he may augment the honours 
of his family, - as though a title, before merit is acquired, 
could confer honour. 

Hindoo students, where a number are assembled in 
one place, are guilty of the same extravagancies as in 
European seminaries, such as night frolics, robbing 
orchards, See. but as their future suppprt depends on 
their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of females, 
their passions lie under a degree of restraint. — Munoo 
lays down these amongst other rules for a student: 

These following must a stud^eM in theology observe, 
while he dwells with Jhis preceptor, keeping all his mem- 
bers under controul, for the sake of increasing hrs habi- 
tual devotion : day by day, having bathed and being pu- 
rified, let him ofier fresh water to the gods, the sages, 
and the manes ; let him shew respect to the images of the 
deifies, and bring wood for the oblation to fire. Let him 
abstain from honey, from flesh-meat, from perfumes, from 
chaplets of flowers, from sweet vegetable juices, from 
women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from 
injury to animated beings 5 from unguents for his limbs, 
and from black powder for his eyes ; from sandals, and 
carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, 
from covetousness, from dancing, and from vocal and in- 
strumental music, from gaming, from disputes, from de- 
traction, and from falsehood, from embracing or wantonly 
looking at women, and from disservice to men. 

The number of holidays among the Hindoos is a most se- 
rious drawback not only upon the industry but on the learn* 
ing of the country ; the colleges are invariably closed, and 
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all studies laid aside, on the eighth of the waxing oi^wa- 
ning of the raoon ; on the day in which it may happen to 
thunder ; whenever a person or an animal passes between 
the teacher and the pupil while reading; whenever an 
honourable person arrives as a guest ; at the festival of 
Suriiswiitee, during three days; in some parts, during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at least during two 
months, which include the Doorga, the Kalee, and other 
festivals, — and at many other times. 

No reasonable person will deny to the Hindoos of for- 
mer times the praise of very extensive learning. The 
variety of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that 
almost every science cultivated among them, The 
manner also in which they treated |hese subjects proves, 
that the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of learning 
to scarcely any other of the ancients. The more their 
philpsophical works and law books are studied, the more 
will the enquirer be convinced of the depth of wis- 
dom possessed by the authors. It would be unjust* to, 
compare works* some of them written perhaps one 
thousand years ago, with thoSe of the moderns, who must 
naturally be expected to have made greater advances in 
every department of science ; but let the most learned 
and profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with 
the writings of any nation flourishing at the same period, 
and the decision, the author is inclined to think, will be 
in favour of the HindooSr 

At present, almost every person who engages in the 
pursuitof knowledge, does so for the sake qf a ^.ubsistence, 
or for the increase of his wealth. India contains few if 
any individuals who, satisfied with their present posses- 
sions, devote their time to the pursuit of science. The . 

g K 2 
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whc^le is a trade; hence knowledge is so far pursued as it 
will be productive of money, and no art or science is 
carried to perfection ; each person furnishes himself with 
what he thinks will carry him through life ; he has no 
ambition to enlarge the bounds of knowledge; he makes 
no experiments ; it never enters into his mind that he 
can exceed his forefathers; to gain the smallest moiety of 
what they acquired, is almost more than he hopes to 
realize. 

It is laid down as a rule in the shastrus, that a gift to a 
braiuhiin is meritorious in proportion to his learning : 
hence those who are esteemed the most learned carry 
away the most costly presents at *the close of feasts and 
great ceremonies : different offices under government re- 
quire a knowledge of some ofUhe law books ; this excites 
many to apply themselves to this sort of learning. To be a 
family priest, it is necessary that a person be acquainted 
with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion ; and these 
'forms are not to be obtained without reading. It is owing 
to these, and the like circumstances, that the little know- 
ledge the present race of Hindoos possess of their own 
shastrus is preserved. A considerable number of the 
bramhiins and voidyQs learn the Siingskritu grammar, 
but the old Sungskritu, the dialect of the vedu,"is known 
by very few. 

^ Amongst one hundred thousand bramhuns, there may 
be ope thousand who learn the grammar of the Sungs- 
kriW ; of whom four or five hundred may read some parts 
oi the kavyu, ^and fifty some parts of jthe iiltinkarti sbas- 
Four hundred of this thousand may read some of 
the smriiees ; but not more than ten, any parts of the- 
tantrfis* Three hundred may study the nayh, but only. 
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five or six the meemangsii, the sankhyfi, the vedjintfij 
the patiinjuliij the voish^shikii shastrus, or the Y6dti. 
Ten persons in this number of bramhuns may become 
learned in the astronomical shastrus, while ten more un- 
derstand them very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand 
may read the Shree-Bhag iiviitu and some of the pooranus. 
Those who study the vedu and the diirshiinus are con- 
sidered as the most learned. The next in rank are those 
who study the smritees. 

In general men of learning possess from ten to twenty 
Sfingskritii books. A few of the most learned possess 
not less than a hundred volumes. Of late several Hin- 
doos have begun td form pretty large collections of 
Sungskritu works. In the library of Shree-Ramii-Hfiree- 
VishwasQ, a kayust’hii, ^of KhurdUh, near Serampore, 
not less than one thousand volumes are found, and per- 
haps nearly the same number in that of raja Niivfi- 
Krishnii of Calcutta.— The shastrUs have not the title of 
the book at the beginning, but at the end of each volume. 
At the commencement of a work is a salutation to the 
guardian deity of the author, and at the close the name 
of the work and of the writer. 

Among the works found in the library of a Hindoo of 
some learning are the following : one of the grammars, a 
dictionary, the roots of the Stlngskritu, a comment on some 
grammar, five or six volumes of the poets for the use of the 
young, among which are the Bhiittee of Bhurtree-Huree, 
and the Koomaru and Riighoo- Vungshii of Kalee-Dasii; 
one or two law books, with some comment ; part or the 
whole of some popular work on astronomy ; a chapter or 
two of some pooranuf^ a few abridgments on the common 
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ceiremonies, and a copy of the Chiindee, a popular work 
on the wars of Doorga, extracted from the Markiind6yti 
pooranu, and containing 700 verses. Those persons in 
whose libraries copies of any of the diirshiintis are found, 
are considered as very learned. Books which have been 
preserved through five or six generations are found in 
some families. 

In the houses of the bramhtins who do not pursue 
learning, a few forms of praise to the gods, and formulas 
of worship, in Stingskritd, drawn up or copied on loose 
leaves of paper by some neighbouring bramhiin, may be 
found ; and this too is the amount of what is seen in the 
houses of the most respectablcf shoodrtis. In the dialects 
of the country, ho^^ever, very many persons of this de- 
gree of rank preserve copies of the Ramayiinu, the Mti- 
habhariitil, the Vidya-Soondtirii, and the Chtindee ; and 
in some houses may be found the Miiniisa-Geefli, the 
Dhfirmti-Geetfi, the Shivu-Geetii, the Shiishtee-Geetfi, 
" tffe Pdnehaniinii-Geetii, See. Among ^he voiragees and 
common people a number of small pieces are found not 
much superior to an English story in vferse or a common 
ballad. The contents of these trifling publications relate 
to the mythology of the country, to ascetics, to the mi- 
racles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devo- 
tion to the gods ; here and there will be found sentiments 
of a moral nature, but mixed with a far greater number 
c relative to the Revels of KrishniS. The great bulk of 
the people are perfectly unacquainted with letters, not 
possessing even the vestige of a book, and what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the mind. 
-•It is supposed, that of the persons grown up to maturity 
among the male population in Bengal, not more than 
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two hundred in a thousand can read, though there sare 
schools all over Bengal, for the instruction of chil®en 
in reading, writing, and accounts.® 

The women are almost in every instance unable to 
read. The jealous Hindoos are afraid lest such an ac* 
quirement should make them proud, and excite them to 
engage in clandestine correspondence. Hence they de- 
clare, that if a woman learn to read and write she will 
most certainly become a widow, or fall into some cala- 
mity ; and many stories are circulated of the dreadful ac** 
cidents which have befallen such presumptuous females. 
The Hindoos, therefore, have never been able to boast 
of a body of female writers, who have contributed to 
enl?lrge the stock of knowledge. — A few years ago, there 
lived at Benares a female philosopher named HQtee-Vi- 
dyalQnkartt. She was born in Bengal; her father and 
her jbubband were kooleenu bramhiins. It is not the 
practice of these bramhiins, when they marry in their 
own order, to remove these wives to their own houses, 
but they reraain^with their parents. This was the case* 
with H iitee ; which induceA her father, being a learned 
man, to instruct her in the Siingskritii grammar, and 
the kavyu shastriis. However ridiculous the notion may 
be, that if a woman pursue learning she will become a 
widow, the husband of Hhtee actually left her a widow. 
Her father also died ; and she therefore fell into great dis- 
tress. In these circumstances, like many others who become 
disgusted with the world, she went to reside at Benares. 
Here she pursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring 
some knowledge of the law books and other shastrhs, she 
began to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, 
so that she was universlilly known by the name of Hiitee- 
For an account of these schools, see page 160, vol. iii. 
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' Vid[;^alunkara, viz. ornamented with learning, — The wife 
of Jilshomiintii-Rayii, a bramhiin of Niishee-Pooru, is 
is said to understand Bengalee accounts ; and the wives of 
the late raja Nuvti-Krishnu, of Calcutta, are famed for 
being able to read. — At Vashiivarija resides a widowed 
female, a considerable land-owner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the name of ranee, or queen. — Many fe- 
male mendicants among the voiraginees and stinyasinees 
have some knowledge of Shngskritii, and a still greater 
number are conversant with the popular poems in the 
dialects of the country. From hence an idea may be 
formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 

r 

Some persons place their books on two beams which 
almost touch each other, the ends of which are fastened 
in the opposite wall. The expence of books is con- 
siderable : besides the paper, the natives pay for copymg, 
one roopee or twelve anas for every 32,000 letters : ac- 
cor^ng to this, the price of the Miihabharatii will be 
sixty roopees ; of the Ramayunti, twecty-four ; of the 
Shree-Bhagtiviitii, eighteen, ^nd of other books according 
to their size. The paper upon which books are written,, 
called toolatii, is coloured with a preparation composed 
of yellow orpiment and the expressed juice of ^amarind 
seed^, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from 
three to six quires for a roopee. The Hindoo books are 
generally in single leaves, with a flat board at the top, 
abd another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered 
with a cloth. They are about six inches broad, and a 
foot and a half long. The copying of works is attended 
with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes ; 
s6 that a copy can never be depended upon until it has 
been subjected to a rigid examination. 
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A great portion of what has been written bj Europeans 
respecting the Hindoos^ ought to be considered as having 
decided nothing ; all the real knowledge that has been 
obtained of the Hindoo philosophy and mythology is to 
be attributed to the different translations from the Shng- 
skritti. As these translations increase, these systems will 
be better known; and whenever the time shall arrive 
that translations of their principal learned works shall 
have been accomplished, then, and not before, will the 
public be able completely to decide respecting a system 
of philosophy spread over so large a part of the eastern 
world. If the British Government, or the East India 
Company, or any joint bodies of learned men, would en^ 
courage translations, cJr^send out a few ingenious young 
men to study the Siingskritii, and then employ them, at 
proper salaries, in making the necessary translations, in 
a few years not a vestige of important knowledge re- 
specting the real nature and principal features of the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology would remain con- 
cealed. This is an object which every friend of true 
science must desire. The council of the College of TFort 
William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward to pa- 
tronize translations from the Shngskritu, deserve the 
thanks of the literaiy world ; but the operations of these 
two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is de- 
sired in any reasonable time. A similar plan, on a more 
extensive scale^, is wanted. 
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